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The Thrill of Camp! 


ETHER you have been to camp or not 
you can experience all of the thrills that 
go with camp life by reading these two features: 
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By Joseph Mills . 
A series of camp adventures. Stirring tales of the experiences of the author who, y 
as a boy, camped out alone in the wild, trackless country of the Rockies. Dis- 


coveries—Exciting Moments—-Narrow Escapes. And a lot of timely hints and 
warnings to campers. 





WHAT I HAVE LI 





By Arthur Young ' t 
Few men, if any, are as well fitted to talk on camping as 
Mr. Young. He has had long sieges of it in the Northern Woods | n 
and the African Jungles—places where expert camping is a h 
necessity. When you have read his big game hunting adventures | al 
in this issue you will want to follow him further in his talk on e g 
camping, a talk chock-full of fine points and helps. he f | 

Both in the June Issue! ‘ e; 


6 Months for $1.00— 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE PRING is here and Summer is just > 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. around the corner—then camp time! 
For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please send BOYS’ LIFE No prospective camper can afford to miss 
for 6 months, one year, two years (cross two out), beginning with the E f 
the June issue. Unless you prepare for 
camp you'll be a sad fellow when you get 
there. 


Follow the path from the camp scene 
right down to the coupon, fill it in and set 
a yourself for camp and camping. 





3 Scon' rica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 20 Cents a y. May, 1926. Vol. XVI, No. 5. Copyright, 1926, by the Boy Scouts of America. 
by BL A Sule ig, side at bg A 4 ae Yoru NY under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage provided for in Section 1108, ‘Act of October 3, 1917, June 13, 1918. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Winners of 21 National Championships 
in 1925 played in Keds! 
| a 



















ERE’S the list—one of the 
most remarkable tributes 

that could possibly be paid to 
Keds’ outstanding leadership 
and quality! ; 


National Indoor Boys’ Singles 

National Indoor Junior Singles 

National Indoor Junior Doubles 

National Father and Son Doubles 

National Intercollegiate Singles 

National Clay Court Singles National Indoor Women’s 

National Veterans’ Singles Singles 

National Doubles (1 player) National Junior Singles 

National Junior Doubles National Singles 

National Boys’ Doubles 

National Clay Court 
Doubles 

National Girls’ Singles 


National Boys’ Singles 

National Women’s Doubles 
(1 player) 

National Women’s Singles 


and the Championship of Mexico in 


Men’s Singles Men’s Doubles Women’s Singles 


ND NO WONDER! Keds soles give a 

sure grip of any playing surface—so 

sure that most great players use them in 
their tennis matches. 

And everywhere throughout the country, 
millions of boys and girls, men and women 
have found that Keds are just the shoes for 
all sports wear—at play, in camp, in the 
gymnasium, sailing or for general everyday 





THE “TRIUMPH” 


A popular Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber soles. They’re dure 
able, comfortable and snug-fitting. 
They’re the favorite shoes of nearly 
all the great athletes, ; 
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Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


wear in the summer time. 


Keds soles are made of 
choice grade rubber—are full 
of life and spring—and are 
remarkably tough. Keds 
will outwear two or three 
pairs of ordinary “‘sneakers.”’ 


The uppers are of durable can- 
vas—strong enough to support 
the foot and protect against twists 
and sprains—yet light and comfortable. Keds fit 
more snugly than any other canvas rubber-soled 
shoes. And there’s a special Feltex innersole to 
absorb perspiration and keep the feet cool. 

“Keds come in all popular styles and at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. They are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. 

Be sure you get real Keds. Look for the name 
Keds on the shoe. 


This New Hand-book of Sports Free! 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports contains all kinds 
of information on games, sports, camping, vacation 
suggestions and dozens of other interesting subjects. 
Sent free if you address Dept. 1240, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 


is on the shoe 


THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds model—built 
for the hardest wear. Comes in lace-to-toe 
style— white with black trim or brown 
with gray trim—both models with gray sole. 
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The whole troop 
dressed alike. 


That’s the way Scouts 
should appear inuniform 
upon public occasions— 
“‘alike.”’ Not some lack- 
ing coats, notsome in leg- 
gings while others wear 
stockings, not some with 
neckerchiefs forgottenor 
minus belts—but rather 
all equipped from head 
to foot in the standard 
Official Boy Scout Outfit. 














For Memorial Day celebration, parades, exhibitions and hikes,—be sure you are 





equipped with a brand new Official Boy Scout Uniform. 

When drums are beating and flags are flying, every scout wants to look his best. 
Scouts and scout leaders alike owe it to their troops and ity to app neat 
and trim and in every way bring honor and glory to the Boy Scouts of America. 


Outdoor Service Outht 


Amost economical outfit con- 
sisting of low cut ‘‘V’’ Neck 
Shirt with short sleeves, Belt, 
**Shorts ’’and stockings. 


The low cut ‘‘V’’ neck and 
short sleeves of the shirt allow 
ample freedom of the muscles 
of the neck and arms while the 
‘‘shorts’’ are not only healthier 
and cooler for summer wear, 
but they have a snappy, prac- 
tical look that makes a fellow 
want to wear them all the time. 


Service Shirt 


Low cut V-neck shirt with short 
sleeves, so healthy and comfortable. 


No. 687, Shipping Wet. 1 lb. $1.50 


Service ‘‘Shorts”’ 
Cool and practicable. “‘Don’t-wear- 
out” kind. 
No. 688, Shipping Wet. 1 lb. $1.60 


Official Belt 


Handsome gun-metal scout buckle 
with belt hook for knife and rope. 


No. 529, Shipping Wet. 5 ozs. $ .50 
Official Stockings 


Heavy cotton Khaki of finest wear- 
ing quality. 
No. 528, Shipping Wet.toozs. $ .50 


Complete Outfit $4.10 





Effective Combination Outfit 


Also economical in price but 
a little more dressy. Extra 
strong and sturdy and made of 
finer finished materials. 


The long sleeve shirt for merit 
badges and the neckerchief is 
what you need for parades and 
exhibitions and the cool spring 
days. 


Regulation Scout Shirt 


Long sleeves and loose fitting roll col- 
lar with neckband. Order by age size. 


No. 648, Shipping Wet. 10 ozs. $1.95 


Regulation Scout Breeches 


Legs lace below knee. Modeled full. 
No. 651, Shpg. Wet.1lb.80zs $2.40 


Neckerchief 
Splendid quality soisette—strong, 
durable and excellent appearance. 
No. 620 to 635, Plain colors. Prepaid 
$ .50 


Neckerchief Slide 


To be worn with a neckerchief of 
contrasting color. 


Prepaid Each, $ .15 


Cotton Stockings 
No. 528, Shipping Wet. 1oo0zs. $ .50 
Khaki Belt 
No. 529, Shipping Wet. 5 ozs. $ .50 
Complete Outfit $6.00 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


When the Bugles Call 


Thousands of scouts everywhere will answer, fully equipped 
in an Official Boy Scout Uniform and carrying only Official 


Boy Scout Equiqment. 


Will you be one of them,—ready and prepared? 


The outdoor season is here. 


tion of the great outdoors. 


Uphold the true scouts’ tradi- 


We offer a few selections for your choice. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 

Made of heavy gauge seamless. aluminum. 
Outfit consists of fry pan with patent folding 
handle into which stick may be inserted for 
holding over fire. Cooking pot with cover. 
drinking cup, stew pan which also serves as 
plate and soup bow]. Fork and spoon included, 
Parts nest and lock together, hence do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable 
strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘‘Upton’”’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, 
cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate 
handles for each article. All parts nest 
compactly. Easily carried in pocket or haver- 
sack. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearers hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head for 
drawing nails. Complete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 “ Plumb” Brand. Prepaid Price, $1.80 
Na, 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid Price, 1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and 


* can opener, punch blade, shackle for hanging 


on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 
No. 1496 “Remington” make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
Scout Haversack 
Closely follows U. S. Government model. 
Good stout khaki material with web straps. 
Buckles and straps reinforced. Compact, yet 
roomy enough to take just what you want. 
Shipping weight, 134 Ibs. 


No. 592 Price, $2.50 


‘*Rexcraft’’ Official Bugle 


Made of selected brass; heavily nickeled sil- 
vered mouthpiece attached with chain. Key 
of G, tuning slide to F. Actual weight of bugle 
1 lb. 3 oz. Prepaid. 
No. 1538 


Sharpening Stone 
For axes, knives and tools. Has coarse side 
and one fine India finishing side. Diameter 
3 in. complete with belt case. Prepaid. 


No. 1325 Price, $1.15 


Waterproof Match Box 
Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless 
brass about the size of a two-inch shell. Hold 
enough matches to last several days. Prepaid. 


No. 1437 Price, $ .55 


Folding Candle Lantern 
Splendid for campers. Collapses flat for 
pocket. Stormproof, galvanized iron with 
aluminum reflector. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 
U.S. A. Signal Flag Kits 


Set consists of two pair of flags, one pair for 
semaphore signaling, provided with separate 
wooden sticks, and the other being for Morse 
signaling, with separate long sticks in three 
sections. All are contained in a special case 
with adjustable shoulder strap and raw hide 
thongs. Shipping weight, 31% lbs. 

No. 1498 Price, $1.00 


Scout Guard Rope 
Useful on parade duty, at rallies and exhibi- 
tions. Valuable for rescue work. Length 15 ft. 
quipped with snap fasteners and ring for joining 


to other ropes. Lifting strength 150lbs. Prepaid. 
No. 1276 Price, $ .50 


Khaki Lanyard 


Adds a picturesque touch to the Scout uniform. 
On it is worn the knife or whistle. Made of 
best quality braid with sliding knot and loop 
for attaching knife or whistle. Prepaid. 

No. 1216 Price, $ .15 


Firemaking Set 
Long wanted by scouts who have had to make 
them for themselves. Set consists of bow with 
leather thong, a drill and drill socket. Notched 
fire board and package of tinder. Prepaid. 
No. 1227 Price, $1.00 


OF AMERICA 
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604 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Price, $5.00 i 


Imitations are things 
which pretend to be like 
something else, but only 
p etend! Actually they are 
spurious—counterfeit. 
Someone else profits—not 
you—if an imitation dis- 
places the genuine. 


When you buy your scout 
uniform or other equip- 
ment, be sure you are the 
one to profit. How? By 
getting Official Supplies 
only; those authorized and 
guaranteed by the Boy 
Scouts of America. Best 
value, longest service, mod- 
erate price—these will be 
your profits. 


Ifyou haven’t acatalogue 
published as the May, 1926, 
Number of SCOUTING, 
your scoutmaster will loan 
you his or write us at once 
for a copy. 


Be sure you get the Offi- 
cial Equipment. 


No garment or article of 
equipment is official for 
the Boy Scouts of America 


without this seal * 
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Why Boy Scouts Use Remingtons 


“Yep! It’s a Model 12 Remington .22 Repeater. Dad's quite a rifle shot and he 


knew there wasn’t any better kind.” 
“Looks like new.” 


“And it’s gonna keep on lookin’ like new. 


A good gun is worth takin’ care of, Bill, 


and this is a real humdinger. It’s made by the same people, you know, that turn out 


the Official Scout Knife. 


* And Bill—you never see anything that'll shoot the way this li'l ol’ rifle’ll shoot. It 
points so blame easily it just seems to aim itself.” 
“Golly—you must've had a lot of fun with it. I wish my Dad would get me one!” 






.22 Short Lesmok 







Remington—Model 12, Hammerless, Take-down, 
.22 Calibre Repeating Rifle. 


Remington—Model 4 Single-shot, Take-down Rifle, 
Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 







.22 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma 


Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for_target shooting. / 


Every Real Boy Wants Them 


There is the same sturdy construction 
and fine material in the ‘Remington 
Model 12, .22 Hammerless Repeater 
that has made higher powered Reming- 
ton rifles famous throughout the world. 
The Model 12 and the more moderate 
priced single shot Model 4 are light, 
graceful, well-balanced guns that shoot 
with amazing accuracy. Some of our 
finest rifle shots have been developed 
by starting with one of these. 


Every real boy will want, too, the Rem- 


ington Scout Knife, officially approved 
by Scout Headquarters because it is the 
knife that stands up best to the many 
hard jobs found for it on a hike or in 
camp. Remington steel in a blade 
means a keen lasting edge and long 
service. 


Make up your mind to own a Reming- 
ton knife and rifle soon. Ask a dealer to 
let you throw a Model 12 to your shoul- 
der to see how easily it handles. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


25 Broadway 


Established 1816 


New York City 


Remington, 


© 1926 R.A. Co 
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THE 
REMINGTON 
AWARD 
Scout William P. McDonald, 
Rome, N. Y. 


CERTIFICATE FOR HEROISM 
Saved From Drowning 


While coasting with his sister and her friend, 
William P. McDonald, of Rome, N. Y., heard 
cries for help from the pond at the foot of the hill, 
The three ran to the water where they found little 
Francis Hamilton had broken through the ice. 


While the girls stood on the bridge, William went 
fearlessly to the aid of Francis. The little chap 
was too cold to assist in his own rescue, so William 
seized him under the arm pits and dragged him to 
the shore. 





Francis Hamilton was placed on the sled and 
hurried to William’s home, where he completely 
recovered from his trying experience. Scout 
McDonald was awarded a Certificate for Heroism 
by the Boy Scouts of America. 






RS3333—The Remington 
“*Official Knife—Boy 


Scouts of America”’. 











The New 
Remington 
Outdoor 
Knives with 
r Sheaths— 
Beautifully fin- 
ished and per- 
fectly balanced. 
Blades are extra 
heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; cor- 
rectly shaped for prac- 
Jf ticalcampservice. Full- 
length handles fit the 
. hand and assure a firm 
VAS grip. Supplied in various 
styles and lengths. Sheaths of ex- 
tra heavy leather, stitched and 
riveted, with lock-tite clasps. 






















Rifles 


Ammunition 


Shotguns Game Loads 


Cutlery Cash Registers 
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Hunting Lions with Bow and Arrow 


EFORE I went to Africa, I thought the most excit- 
ing five minutes of my hunting experiences was 
when Dr. Saxton Pope, Ned Frost and I challenged 
four grizzly bears to combat in Wyoming in 1920. 

At that encounter Pope and I were armed with only our bows 
and arrows, although Frost carried a rifle for “life insurance” 
in case of emergency. 

Dr. Pope and I undertook to secure, with bow and arrow, 
the grizzly bear specimens that were needed for a habitat 
group for the museum in Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. 


We arrived in Wyoming in early May, when there was. 


considerable snow on the 
ground. After many days of 
scouting, and by the aid of 
field glasses we finally located 
four grizzlies about two miles 
away. They were feeding on 
sprouts of young grass, and 
slowly working toward the 
brush, only a short distance 
from them. We hurried along, 
rushing through slush and 
snow water after them, always 
keeping under cover. Before 
we had gone half the distance, 
they had bedded down in the 
snow. So we traveled on care 
fully until we were within two 
hundred yards of them, where 
wé stopped. 

Ned Frost emptied all the 
cartridges from his gun, cleaned 
it, reloaded and was ready for 
any emergency. He warned us 
that it was dangerous work at 
the best. But we had in 
structed him not to shoot un 
less it was absolutely necessary. 
We wanted to secure our 
bear with the arrow if possible. 

All four were lying down just over the ridge. We slowly 
worked our way up to within twenty-five yards of our bear 
from the down hill side, which was the most favorable position 
on account of the wind, and stopped. We each took three 
arrows from our quivers and stuck them in the ground in 
order to have them ready after our first shots. Slowly we rose 
to our feet and there, lying in the snow only seventy-five feet 
away, were four grizzlies, one large female, and three nearly 
grown younger bears. Doc and I drew the sharp steel- 
tipped arrows to the head. We saw them fly true as they 
sped from our powerful bows. 

Two bears were hit, and with a terrible roar they were 
instantly on their feet. Apparently they thought one of the 
other bears had started the trouble. The two that were un- 
touched, rather hazy about the reason for all the excitement, 
were on their feet nearly as soon as the others. All eame 
together, standing on their hind legs, and a terrific battle 
followed. 


Dr. Saxton Pope 





Mr. Young and Dr. Pope examine a direct hit 
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By Arthur Young 
Pa 

















Arthur Young 


EVER since the days when the old 

Assyrian Kings hunted lions with 
bows and arrows from their spiked 
chariots, had any one dared face the 
‘king of beasts armed thus. 

An expedition was formed last year 
for the purpose of killing big game 
with the bow and arrow. Stewart 
Edward White, big game hunter, and 
author of ‘‘Daniel Boone, Wilderness 
Scout,” which appeared as a serial in 
BOYS’ LIFE; Dr. Saxton Pope, noted 
physician and surgeon, author and big 
game hunter; and Arthur H. Young, 
famous archer and moving picture 
producer, undertook this hazardous 
task. Seven lions and many other big 
game animals were killed with bow 
and arrow alone. Mr. Young tells 
about his experiences.—THE EDITORS. 


Such a fight! Such noise! Four good fighters and boxers 
that had never feared anything. Growling, bellowing, biting, 
cuffing and knocking each other. A rough and tumble fight 
between four bitterly angry antagonists. A frantic, spectacular 
free-for-all with ourselves the cause of all the trouble. We 
were seventy-five feet away, wondering just what might 
happen when that rage turned against us. 

While the bear battle raged, Doc and I shot a couple of 
arrows. ‘Two of these hit the old female. Then there came a 
change in the program. 


HIS old bear had her suspicions, and perhaps realized that 

her companions were not altogether responsible for her 
suffering. She looked round and saw us. The hair on the 
back of her neck bristled, she dropped on all fours, and 
started for us. Her ears were 





wound of the rifle shot. The great beast was now only about 
ten feet from us, every hair on her body seemed to be on end 
and charged with electricity. Doc and I finished the job 
with two more arrows. 


Fortunately for us during this thrilling episode, the other 


three bears had fled and disappeared in the brush. But the 
bear at our feet was a worthy specimen for the museum 
group which we were after and which we were able to 
complete. 

Doc and I found our arrows sticking in the ground just as 
we had placed them. It had always been our custom to 
draw our arrows from the 
quiver when shooting, and in 
the excitement we had done the 
same thing this time; we had 
neglected to use those which 
we had carefully stuck in the 
ground in front of us where 
we could, so we thought, more 
easily get hold of them. We 
found another dead bear a 
short distance from the battle 
ground. This one had been 
killed by a single arrow from 
Doc’s bow. 


WEEK later, on this same 
trip, we obtained the best 
and largest specimen of the 
. group. We found evidence 
that the bears were moving 
about and feeding only at 
night, so one evening we sat 
in a blind. At half-past one 
in the morning a large black 
bear came to feed on a piece 
of meat we had out as a bait. 
All of a sudden, and without 
apparent cause, he walked 
away. We wondered why. We 
supposed a grizzly was near. We were right; slowly a silver 
tip came into view, went to the bait and began eating. 

In the light of the full moon, we could see very clearly. 
The old grizzly ate away for a few minutes, then raised his 
head. He was plainly annoyed at the presence of the black 
bear. Blackie had slowly returned to within sixty feet of the 
grizzly, afraid to come any closer. 

The peeved grizzly slowly shuffled toward the black bear. 
Blackie also walked slowly, but away, for the black bear was 
no match for the silvertip in a fight, and was well aware of 
the fact. They both walked, with an even space between 
them for about thirty yards, when all of a sudden and without 
any warning that I could see, the grizzly tore after his black 
cousin as fast as he could go. The race was on. ‘ 

From our little blind we could hear them crashing along 
breaking brush and large limbs. They made an awful racket. 
It was not long before the black had to climb a tree. It is 


Stewart Edward White 





back, her eyes red as fire, and 
her huge mouth wide open. 
It just happened that I had 
an arrow on the string of my 
bow ready to shoot when she 
charged. As she came tearing 
on, I shot at twenty-one feet 
distance. The arrow struck 
the top of her head between 
the ears, and passing through 
the neck muscles, went under 
the shoulder blade and stuck 
out about a foot behind the 
shoulder. This shot, however, 
did not reach the body cavity 
and failed to stop her head- 
long charge. Ned Frost shot 
just as I did, and the bullet 
from his rifle broke her shoul- 
der. The bear made a com- 
plete somersault and sat ‘up 
on her haunches, biting at the 








There he goes! A fast-moving target 
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strange that grizzlies cannot climb trees; this is the only 
advantage a black bear has over his much heavier and much 
more dangerous relative. 

After a few moments the grizzly came back. He was mad 
clear through, and grunting to himself. After standing on 
his hind legs and scratching his back against a small pine tree, 
he again started eating. 

It was not long before 







the black bear came 
back a second time, 
walking slowly, in a 


sneaking way. He stood 
stock still when within 
about sixty feet of the 
grizzly. 


T AMUSED me at 
the time to see how 
little chance there wa; 
for the black one to get 
anything to eat while 
Mr. Grizzly was on the 
scene. Yet he could not 
resist the temptation. 

The grizzly, on the 
other hand, resented the 
intrusion, and was furi- 
ous at having the other 
anywhere around, and 
the same performance 
was re-enacted. Only 
this time Blackie had a 
notion that he would 
outrun the other fellow, so the 
a mile or so. 
had never heard. 
sound. 

After quite awhile the grizzly returned alone to finish his 
meal. During all this while we had underestimated his tre- 
mendous size and had not taken a single shot. It was not 
until the morning that we discovered that the enormous 
tracks were those of the very big fellow we were after. His 
silver gray coat in the moonlight had not showed up to such 
advantage as did that of the black bear. The grizzly did not 
look to be the immense size that he was. 

However, the following night I got this big fellow with one 
arrow. He weighed nearly one thousand pounds, and he had 
not a particle of fat on his body. 

We had now accomplished our purpose. We had secured 
all our specimens. All but one with the arrows alone, and 
four of the grizzlies were killed with one arrow to the bear. 
Only three of the bears were mounted, the arrowed ones are 
in the museum at San Francisco. 

When out camping Dr. Pope had used only the bow and 
arrow to secure meat for our camp, to obtain museum groups, 
or in the shooting of predatory animals that destroy other 
game. 

We find this method of chase more sportsmanlike, and we 
get a lot more fun out of it. While we cannot secure nearly 
so much game as does a man with a rifle, it seems to us a good 
way to conserve game, particularly as one is more certain 
of securing the game that has been hit with an arrow than 
that which has been wounded with a bullet. 

Doc and I started shooting with the bow in earnest. We 
have always made our own bows and arrows. Our first shoot- 
ing was done on the target—with an occasional roving shoot 
in the field. 


halt 


race continued for 
Such popping and smashing of brush I 
The whole forest seemed to crackle with 


URING the fall of 1924, Dr. Pope, Stewart Edward White 

and I were out roving and shooting the bow and ar- 

row. Africa was mentioned as a place where there were 

possibilities for the archer. Africa is the greatest game field 
of the greatest game in the world. 

The animals in North America had all been successfully met 
with the arrow. Starting with the destructive ground squirrel 
in California, we went right up the ladder, as it were, to deer 
for our camp. Occasionally we would get quail or ducks. We 
also helped the State lion hunter of California save a few 
bullets by getting mountain lion. The State of California 
pays a man a good salary and a bounty, in addition, for each 
mountain lion killed. These beasts annually destroy many 
deer. 

Then we followed with bear. After that I went to Alaska, 
and the greater’ part of 1923 and 1924 I was in a very 
fine game country where I obtained two mountain sheep, 
a mountain goat, a 6o-inch-spread moose, and a Kadiak 
bear. 
That little talk about Africa quickly developed into a 
definitely planned trip. Each took four or five bows, and 
altogether about twenty-five hundred arrows, most of them 
to be finished in Africa. 

We left the United States, March 6, 1925, passed through 
France, there took a steamer for Africa. We had a fine trip 
through the Mediterranean, Red Sea, and down the eastern 
coast of Africa, landing at Mombasa, in British East Africa. 
This trip took exactly one month from New York. 

We then went by rail over three hundred miles to Nairobi. 
On this trip we saw considerable game, and counted nineteen 


different species, including giraffes, but no lions or elephants. 

At Nairobi-we met Mr. Leslie Simson, who has lived in 
Africa many years, and is a wonderful lion shot and hunter. 

After two days in Nairobi we climbed into Mr. Simson’s 
two Ford cars and started for his camp in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, two hundred and fifty milessouth. We took with us five 
colored boys—two tent boys and three gun, or archer, bearers. 

Just outside Nairobi we saw many coffee plantations or 
farms. Farther on we encountered Masai Natives, who 
carried spears. Many of them owned cattle, and at night 
would drive these cattle into a circular corral of two rows of 
thorn brush. Between these rows are small fires where 
the men sleep. The fires and thorn brush are to keep 
out the lions, who would otherwise carry off the cattle. 
Once in a while a daring old lion will jump clear over 
this thorn fence and into the corral, catch one of the 
cattle and jump back over the fence with the animal 
in his powerful jaws. 

Our roads were at first fairly good, but when half- 
way to camp we simply followed down small valleys 
between the low ranges of hills. This country lay 
between five and six thousand feet elevation above sea 
level, and had none of the unpleasant conditions that 
are frequently met in Africa. There were no ticks, 
mosquitoes, snakes, or swamps. 

We saw considerable game as we rolled along in 











































(Above) A lion killed by Arthur Young 
(Center) Mr. Young examines a “catch” 
(Below) Mr. Young in hunting costume 


“rough gear.” At the end of the third day, we 
reached Mr. Simson’s camp where the colored 
boys were so pleased to see their master and the 
new white men that were to hunt with bows 
and arrows, that. they clapped their hands like 
children and nearly shouted themselves hoarse, 
carrying on just like small boys. 

We were now in a well organized camp con- 
sisting of twenty-two grass huts. Also there 
were fifty to be used as porters and do other 
work. These men received $2.50 per month— 
and their board, consisting of a little corn meal 
and meat, free. This was high living for them. 
Natives came a long way to see the new white men—and to 
get something to eat. I should add that the cook, tent boys 
and gunbearers get about $15.00 or $20.00 per month. 

The morning after our arrival we went lion hunting. We 
saw thousands upon thousands of head of game. Zebra, wilde- 
beest, topi, kongoni, eland, giraffe, waterbuck, and tommies. 
But we saw no lions. For four days we hunted without seeing 
any of these kings of beasts, although we could hear them 
roar at night, and knew they were around. 

Not a very bad life, those days! In the morning a ride in 
the car, then back to camp about noon or before for a nice 
lunch. In the afternoon we fussed with archery tackle, read 
or went for a short hunt. At sundown the bath was 
ready, with tent boys waiting to unlace our boots, and do 
everything but undress us. We objected at first to so 
much service, but in Africa it is the thing to do, and 
finally if the boy was not on the job just on the minute, 
we started something. They would have taken the bath 
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for us, I believe, had we given them any encouragement in 
that line. 

Then came a fine dinner, or supper. After that we got out 
our musical instruments and played around the camp fire 
that the boys had built, until bedtime at eight o’clock. Then, 
we were up at five in the morning, and after taking care of a 
good breakfast, we were off at daylight. 

I should say here that on a whole, the arrow kills an animal 
quicker than does the gun, but at times the gun stops an 
animal in his tracks, which the arrow does not. 

We were going to hunt these lions as the gunman would, or 
at least not as an archer would hunt from choice. We were 
going right up in full view of them in the open—and invite 
trouble. 

On the fourth morning of our hunt, we saw five lionesses 
but did not get more than a couple of poor shots as they were 
moving. The following morning we saw three together. One 
wandered a little from the others, which wds just what we 
wanted. We cut in and separated her, then tagged along one 
side of her, as she made off over the grassy plain. From a 
cat-like trot, she broke into a slow, long-stride gallop. We 
did not chase her, but simply paralleled her. Without even 
looking at us, she headed for a large tree, much resembling 
our white oak. We thought she would lie down under the 
tree and give battle if we came near her. 

This lioness did something that no African lion has, so far 
as we know, ever been known to do before. She climbed a 
tree. She tried to jump into this tree, but fell back. Then 
she went around to the opposite side of the same tree and 
jumped up into the crotch of a large limb, seven or eight feet 
from the. ground. 

We drove the car to within forty yards of the lioness before 
descending. This was to be our first test with arrows against 
the African lion. Doc and I were to shoot our bows, while 
Simson and White were to handle the guns in case she charged. 
She was partly hidden by the large limb that forked out from 
the crotch in which she would first lie, then stand. 


E STARTED in together with our arrows. At first we 

shot poorly and missed. After the first few shots we 
did better shooting and soon had two arrows through her 
chest, both fatal wounds, and had given’ her several other 
slight flesh wounds. We had a lot of arrows sticking in the 
tree around her. She appeared to want to charge, and was 
moving about in the érotch of the tree, but I believe the 
distance from the ground prevented her jumping out. It took 
only a few seconds for these chest shots to cause her to fall 
dead, head first, into the crotch of the tree where she had stood. 

Our first African lion to be killed with arrows alone. Also 
the first, so far as is known, to be so killed with arrows in a 
sporting way since the days of the Assyrian Kings, when they 
shot them from spike-protected chariots. 

We walked up to the tree and soon learned that there would 
be some difficulty getting her down to the ground. She was 
tightly wedged in the crotch. More trouble in store for us, 
too, for she was up a bee tree and the nest was only a couple 
of feet from where she lay. However, we got the lion down 
without getting stung 
by the bees. We also 
chopped out most of 
our arrows. 

When we returned 
to camp the boys were 
much surprised, and 
showed great enthu- 
siasm over our suc- 
cess. Not only that; 
there was a lion dance 
that night. When a 
hunter kills his first 
lion, the big thing is 
the dance. And that 
is not all; a present is 
given to each of the 
boys in camp. This is 
in the general order of 
things in Africa. 

After our evening 
meal the boys marched 
out on the grass- 
cleared plaza which surrounds our huts. They were decorated 
for the occasion, some with bunches of grass stuck in their 
hair, and some with white paint on the face and body. 

They danced and sang for a time, then picked us up and 
carried us about the place on their shoulders, sihging the while. 

After the dance, Dr. Pope gave them a treat of magic. Doc 
is a wizard at this business, and when he did seemingly im- 
possible tricks with cards, red balls and string, he was looked 
upon as a real doctor. 

Then the boys were lined up, and each given a present of a 
new bright shilling (25 cents). These boys danced, sang and 
had a glorious time until midnight. 

The next morning we were out after lions again. Our 
spirits ran so high that we wanted to get right out and twist 
the tail of a lion. About sunup we saw a large maned lion 
walking slowly across the grassy plain. There were nineteen 
hyenas and three jackals following him. These escorts pro- 
claimed a good killer. There was plenty of game, and when 
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this lion caught an animal, he ate his fill and then left the 
remainder to the hyenas and jackals. There surely would 
be nothing left for the birds, when this large escort had 
finished with the carcass. Had the game been scarce, the 
lion would have lain down by his kill and protected it for his 
future meals. 


HE lion is a merciless killer. That is one of the reasons 

we went after him so hard. Then too, his being the 
dangerous beast that he is to hunt, makes it all the more 
tempting to pit one’s skill against him. 

This old hyena-attended lion would not give us the satis- 
faction of looking our way. We slowly closed in on him as 
he trotted or walked along, and when we were within sixty 
yards of his lordship, he simply squared around, faced us, 
and lay down. 

The car was stopped about sixty yards from him, and we 
all piled out. He was further insulted when an arrow was 
shot at him. That the arrow barely missed did not make any 
difference to him. He sprang to his feet, uttered a low growl 
and charged. The instant he got up, White hit him with a 
bullet. It was ineffective. Then Simson smashed him an 
inch below the left eye with a soft point bullet from his big 
577 double rifle. The lion was not twenty-five yards from 
us, and at this point let out that extra link. How he 
did come! At twenty feet White hit him, with another 
ineffective shot, and no signs did this charger show of hav- 
ing been hit by three bullets. And this big 577 mushroom 
bullet Simson had shot, tore through the lion’s head, miss- 
ing the brain, through his body and out again just in front 
of his hind leg. . 

Neither Doc or I had a gun. Simson had one shot left 
in his big double, and him the lion had singled out to 
catch. The lion was four or five feet off the ground, 
in the air, on his last jump to make 


we saw a lionness trotting across the open country. Simson, 


Pope and I were in the car. White was off on a trip elsewhere. 

Simson drove along one side of the lion, and gradually 
closed the gap between her and the car. When we were within 
thirty-five yards she slowed down to a walk. Now was the 
time for Doc. He was to start shooting, with bow and arrow, 
and I was to follow with my gun handy. Simson was also to 
have his gun ready. But this apparently peaceable and un- 
observing animal had some ideas of her own. Doc was just 
getting out of the seat of the car, intending to make his shot, 
when without the warning usually given by a lion just before 
charging, she whipped around, afd changed from her walk 
away from us, into a terrific charge at us. She let out a low, 
coarse grunt, pinned her ears back, and with her mouth oout 
half open let out that extra link. 

Simson swung the car sharply around to run from 
her, at the same time stepping on the gas. Doc was 
holding on the stanchion of the car with two fingers and 
seemed about to be thrown off into the jaws of the lion. 


WAS sitting in the tail end of the low open box 

body of the car with my rifle im my hands. The 
ground was rough and the car jiggly. The only way 
I could shoot with any degree of accuracy was to 
swing my gun up and fire the instant the sights 
reached the mark. My shot at twenty-five yards went 
a trifle high. Without taking the rifle from my shoul- 
der I quickly reloaded, and pulled the muzzle down 
out of the air all in one motion, and to my surprise, 
she was right at the back of the car. One more jump 
was all she needed to come aboard, and while she was in the 
air, I shot her in the face not more than eight feet 
from the muzzle of my gun. She was killed instantly. 
This speed burner was coming so fast, that she rolled seven 





that catch. Simson shot the lion “on 
the end of his gun” as they call it, and 
at the same time quickly stepped aside. 
This {big cat flashed through the air where 
Simson had stood, and landed on _ the 
ground, wrong end to, ten feet back of us. 
Simson nearly bumped into me as he jumped 
out of the way. He looked me squarely in 
the eye for several seconds and said noth- 
ing. But he could not have said more. I 
fully understood. The last shot had struck 
this five hundred pound beast right between 
the eyes. 

This was enough for me without a rifle. I 
had left mine at home. I was, however, not 
long in persuading Mr. Simson to sell me his 
Winchester 30 Gov’t. ’06. I needed it badly 
several times after this. 

While I think of it, I must tell you of an 
unusual incident. 


NE day while I was out with the bow, 
after meat for camp, I shot a small 








tommie which weighed about forty pounds. 
I made a lucky : 





shot and killed 
him at 155 yards. 
Just as he went 
down, a hyena 
came—it seemed 
from nowhere— 
picked him up and 
ran off. I couldn’t 
stand for that. He 
had not only stolen 
my game, but he 
was a_ good-for- 
nothing scamp any- 
way, 

I went into high 
leg gear right away, 
and the race was 
on in earnest. He 
could outrun me, 
but occasionally he 
would get tired 
packing the heavy 
load, and would stop for a short rest. He was foxy, too. 
He didn’t stop for long, for I would gain what ground 
I had lost, so the race went on pretty even. It must 
have been a funny race. I would yell at him, but I suppose 
it sounded like sweet music to his ears, compared to his 
gutteral growls, mouse-like scueaks and insinuating laugh, 
which he seems to delight in producing. 

Finally I got tired, in fact I was just about “all in.” No 
doubt this hyena hoped to tire me out, and if he only had 
known how nearly his hopes were to being realized, he would 
have won out. When he stopped for one of his rests, I also 
stopped and risked a shot. He was about one hundred yards 
away. My arrow came pretty close to him and he scamped 
off, leaving me my hard earned tommie. 

Our motor car played a most unique part on our hunt in 
Africa. One day while we were driving to our morning hunt, 
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(Above) Another lion 
(Center) A Moose (Note arrow in heart) 
(Below) A Mountain skeep killed at 240 fee! 


paces from where she first hit the ground— 
dead. 

There was a small bird about the size of a 
sparrow, known as the “honey bird.” This 
little fellow always has something up his sleeve. 
He knows where all the bee trees in the neigh- 
borhood are. 

Just suppose you and I were walking along 
and a honey bird saw us. He would imme- 
diately fly and light in a tree near us and 
make an awful chattering noise. In fact he 
starts the noise before he lights. Then he flies 
off to another tree, but always keeping in sight 
of us and continuing to kick up a fuss. He 
keeps in sight and ahead of us as we follow. 
Finally he reaches a bee tree, and in it he sits 
perfectly still. We see the bees coming out of 
a hole in the tree, and after building a fire and 
smoking them, take our hatchets and dig out 
the honey. We must remember our little guide with all the 
honey he can eat, for he has led us to the tree. Natives or 
strangers are most particular in such cases, to see that the 
bird gets his share. 

But should you be too busy or not wish to be taken 
to a bee tree, then there is a wild scene. The little fellow 
flies near you and makes a louder noise than ever. He soon 
learns, though, that you have other work, so hangs around 
and waits for some one else to go for the honey. 

I believe you would like just one more lion experience—and 
it happens to be,the last lion we killed. 

Near our last camp were many herds of cattle and sheep. 
The Masai stock owners were troubled by a lion that hung 
around in theneighborhood. The natives feared and hated him. 

Doc and I decided to get busy at once. White had taken 
the motor car and gone into Nairobi on business. 
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We found an old thorn bomo (an enclosure made of 
thorn brush) and after patching it up a bit, tied a bait of 
meat to a tree ten or twelve steps away. Just before 
dark, we crawled into the bomo, hung up our quivers, and 
sharpened our steel pointed arrows. Then we spread our 
blankets and prepared to spend the night. No more going 
out until daylight, for to be out after dark without a 
light in a lion country means that you are just as good 
meat for Mr. lion as 
anything else—and you 
are much easier caught. 








E lay there won- 
dering what the 
night would bring us. 
We got quick action, 
for in less than an 
hour we heard a noise 
as if a rough tongue 
was licking a _ piece 
of meat. We had 
heard nothing come 
in to the bait; which 
seemed to indicate lion. 
We did not move for 
a few minutes. We 
wanted whatever it 
was, to get so deeply 
interested in his meal 
that he would not 
readily look for dan- 
ger. Finally I quietly 
raised myself from my 
bianket, and, looking 
out into the bright 
moonlight, saw a sight I shall never forget: A large 
black maned lion lying down like a cat, quartering 
from us, with his tail on the ground straight behind 
him: I whispered to Doc to get up and look at what 
we had outside. I watched Doc’s face; his lips 
parted: in a slight smile—the only indication of his 
emotion of delight. 

We took plenty of time to string our bows and get 
ready. We were now prepared to start something— 
just what, we ourselves did not know. 

Being all set, we pulled our bows until the sharp 
steel heads of our arrows touched our left hands, then 
at a given signal we shot. The arrows flashed out at 
the lion. 

Say! Man! Man! 

That old king of the maned beasts jumped to his 
feet and faced us all in one movement, and at the same 
time with his mouth wide open, let out such a roar 
that the ground fairly shook. Doc and I stood per-~ 
fectly still. The lion took a quick glance in our direc- 
tion, saw nothing to charge, and made off at terrific 
speed. He ran seventy-nine paces and fell. He rose 
to his feet, turned around and faced the place from 
which he had just run; looking, no doubt, for ‘some- 
thing he could charge. He stood for a second, then pitched 
forward, dead. He had lived but a few seconds after having 
been hit with the arrow. 

We stayed in the bomo until the break of day, then went 
out and claimed our prize. He was the owner of a wonderfuiiy 
fine, long thick mane. He had killed his last animal. We 
had killed our last lion of the trip, and the only one from a 
bomo. 

We found only my arrow in the lion. It had cut one rib 
completely off as it entered his body. As it passed on through, 
it cut the pulmonary artery near the heart. The arrow was 
in almost to the feather, and the steel point stuck about an 
inch out of the opposite side. 

We found where Doc had over shot, evidently at a shadow 
or the wrong mark. 


E SPENT five and_a half months in Africa, and ob- 
tained many bow and arrow trophies. 

We were charged twenty-three times by lions, and twice by 
buffalo. With the arrows alone, we killed seven lions, that 
had not been touched by a bullet, or even shot at. Altogether, 
with the bows and guns both, we killed enough lions to save 
the lives of thousands of head of game. 

All through our travels in Africa we saw many amusing 
things and conditions amongst the natives. ‘Their jewelry 
consisted largely of wire, either brass, copper or of other 
material. The little five-cent milk can we threw away was 
much sought after. It would just fit the lobe of the ear, which 
had been from childhood stretched to just the milk can size. 
It would take me too long to tell you of all the interesting 
things we saw. , 

Now as to archery equipment, and the making of it. There 
is a fine archery book in the Merit Badge Pamphlet, and it 
well describes how to make bows and arrows. There is, 
however, one suggestion I might make. Do not use an arrow 
more than five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, for anything 
larger than that will not give a speedy enough arrow. Only 
bows pulling more than sixty or sixty-five pounds should shoot 
anything larger than five-sixteenths shafts. 
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Punto’s Complex 
A War Dog Who Can’t Forget the Uniform 


By J. Irving Crump 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 
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S a police dog Punto was a failure. Not that he 
was deficient in intelligence or training. Nor did 
he lack in courage, stamina or physical ability 
for he was one of the finest specimens of his type 
in the Police Kennels in Flatbush. Sergeant Reynolds, in 
charge of the kennels who was something of a student of the 
natures of dogs and human beings alike, said that Punto had 
a complex. He had figured it out and proved his point, but 
that was as far as he could get. He studied the dog, 
watched his actions, looked up his record and training and 
had made a number of interesting observations. He 
realized that Punto disliked policemen in general. He 
thought more of Sergeant Reynolds than any other member 
of the precinct force, and the Sergeant knew that his dog 
heart cherished very little affection for him. The mere 
sight of any other member of the force drove him into a 
towering and almost ungovernable rage. No other dog he 
had ever handled had acted quite that way. Punto had 
been a war dog,—with the Signal Corps of the First Division. 
Could it be that—— 

The Sergeant got an idea. He tried it out. One day he 
discarded his blue uniform of the police and appeared at the 
kennels in an old khaki army outfit. Punto gave one yelp of 
joy by way of greeting and swarmed over him, licking ‘his 
face and hands, barking, romping and almost wagging himself 
“inside out” as Reynolds put it. 

“That’s it. He’s got one of those mental kinks that proves 
he’s a good dog but at the same time, I’m sorry to say, makes 
him unfit for police service. He’s army trained, and he’s got a 
string of medals and recommendations for bravery and all 
that, but he won’t work for anybody, except he’s in an army 
uniform. That’s that, and I’m sure I don’t know what to do 
about it.” 

“For my part,” said Patrolman Murphy, whose hand was 
still bandaged as a result of his efforts to take Punto out on 
patrol, ‘‘ For my part yuh can put a bullet through him. He’s 
no dog. He’s a devil with hair on, an’ no mistake.” 

“Shoot him? No sir. He’s too fine a dog. And besides 
$500 of the Department’s money is tied up in him. We've 
got to find some other way out of the difficulty.” 

Twenty-four hours later Sergeant Reynolds, with a grin, 
reajized that he had found at least a temporary way out. 
Came a telegram from the Gardner City Police Department, 
asking for the services of three police dogs for an indefinite 
period or, until that department could purchase trained dogs 
of its own. The City was infested by a gang of yeggmen who 
had already robbed the Post Office and the authorities felt 
that they needed the assistance of some trained police dogs 
to track down the criminals. 

“Tl send them two real dogs, and Punto,” said Sergeant 
Reynolds with a broad grin at Patrolman Murphy. “They 
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might be able to do more with him than we can. Anyhow we'll 
be rid of him for a while at least.” 

“An’ if that dog ever meets a yegg it’s good-night yegg. 
He’ll kill him sure,” supplemented Patrolman Murphy by way 
of stating another reason why Punto should be sent to the 
police of Gardner City. 

So Punto was sent. 

But he never arrived at his destination. Along with Laddie 
and Reuben, two trusted police dogs, he was bundled into a 
patrol wagon the next evening and taken to the West Shore 
Railroad Station. Patrolman Murphy armed with a dog whip 
accompanied them and escorted them aboard the midnight 
flyer. Then when he saw them safely chained up in the 
baggage car he left them and betook himself to the smoking- 
car, where after a tired eyed perusal of the last edition of the 
evening paper he succumbed to the swaying of the train and 
the monotonous cadence of the clanking rails and fell asleep. 

Punto, meanwhile, accepted this change with a certain 
suppressed eagerness. Travel; being shifted about without 
notice and little ceremony was not new to him. As a war 
dog with the army he had done his share of it. In truth since 
his return from France the more or less confined and inactive 
life at the police kennels had irritated him. He was used to 
the open country; the noise and excitement of shifting armies, 
big guns, rattling rifle fire and the scream of bullets. Patroling 
quiet, hard-paved suburban streets at night, muzzled and 
leashed and in the company of an individual in a blue uniform 
had been irritating and annoying to him. Perhaps this sudden 
shift, this unexpected journey in a railroad train might result 
in something new and interesting for him. It always had 
been in the old days, when he was shifted about behind 
the lines in France. Perhaps it might bring him back to 
his beloved comrades and masters in khaki; back to Lieu- 
tenant Emerson, who had been his commander; the com- 
mander of the dog squad. 

Two years had passed since he had been demobilized with 
the army; two years since he had been associated with 
men in khaki, since he had laid eyes on his friend and master, 
Lieutenant Emerson. They had been two of. the most un- 
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. It was fortunate that the 

‘ f leather of his collar parted 

when it did, else Punto 

would have been killed then 
and there 


happy years of his life; two 
years spent in longing, watch- 
ing, waiting for his friends in 
brown, while he was being 
shifted about from one un- 
familiar scene to another, from 
transport, .to sales kennels 
and then to the police depart- 
ment. 

Always he was handled, fed 
and all too often beaten by 
strangers; by men in citizen’s 
clothes or in the hateful blue 
uniform of the police until his 
normally cheerful disposition became bitter, sullen and 
grouchy. But not once during the whole two years did 
his dog heart cease yearning for or lose hope of one day 
going back to the front-line trenches; to his friends the 
soldiers, and his master, Lieutenant Emerson. And to-night 
as he journeyed northward in the swaying baggage car 
that longing and that hope grew stronger; grew until it 
reached the point of expectancy, to judge from his alert- 
ness and the way he watched the doorway of the baggage 
car, while his two dog companions stretched out on the 
floor and slept. 
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T SEEMED as if he almost knew that Lieutenant Emerson 
would suddenly enter that doorway for each time the 
baggageman or his assistant came into the car his ears cocked 
forward and his eyes glowed with eager interest. But when 
they paid no further attention to him nor spoke to him in 
the familiar voice he longed to hear a look of disappointment 
transformed his intelligent face. 

For three hours the train roared its way down the night, 
thundering through tunnels, rumbling over trestles and bridges, 
snorting up grades and lurching around curves. After the 
second hour the baggageman and his assistant left the car and 
did not return, and although Punto faithfully watched the 
door no hand turned the knob for such a long time that his 
hope began to dwindle and his interest lag. 

Then suddenly something unexpected happened that aroused 
his interest once more. The broad sliding side door of the 
baggage car just behind him, the iron latch of which had worn 
smooth by much chafing, unlocked as the train lurched around 
a sharp turn. With the careening of the car the big door 
rolled slowly open and, Punto turning sharply found himself 
looking out into the night across a swiftly shifting landscape. 
The roar of the great locomotive just ahead and the flash of a 
sudden shaft of brilliant light across the night as the fireman 
opened the fire door burst upon his vision, along with a shower 
of sparks whisking by as coals were hurled on the engine fire. 

For one brief second Punto’s heart leaped with joy. Was 
this war; the front-line trenches at last? The rumble and 
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roar, the flash of flames ana the hissing sparks shooting past 
the open door suggested it. Incautiously Punto stepped 
toward the door to look out. At the same moment the car 
gave a sudden lurch and he pitched forward; lost his footing 
and shot through the open doorway. 

For a half-dozen horror-fraught seconds he hung kicking 
and clawing at the end of the dog chain still fastened 
inside the baggage car, while the motion of the train flung 
him outward and hurled him backward against the car with 
stunning force. It was fortunate that the leather of his collar 
parted when it did, else Punto would have been killed there 
and then. As it was the strain on the strap about his neck 
proved too much just as a lurch of the train threw him out- 
ward, and the next instant he hurled through the air as if 
shot from a catapult. Truly this was war. Once before when 
a big shell had burst near him Punto had experienced the 
same sensation of being hurled through space. 

He struck the cinders of the steep railroad embankment on 
his back and tumbled violently over and over down the slope 
to come to a jarring halt in a clump of willows. Here stunned, 
bruised, panting and trembling he hunched in a heap while 
the train. roared on through the night, and as he crouched 
there a strange happiness dominated even the pain of his 
wounds and made his heart beat faster, for he was certain that 
once again he was back with the army and up in the front 
line trenches. And when daylight came and he could locate 
himself he felt certain he would find his comrade in khaki 
close at hand. Until then, his keen instincts told him he 
would have to lie low and keep to cover or else the enemy 
might discover him and put an end to him with a bullet from 
their rifles. 

Limping but happy he dragged himself through the scrub 
willows, slunk across an open space, and found the shelter 
of a deep spruce woods. Far into this he crawled until he 
discovered that he was on the edge of a trail. His nose told 
him that this trail was frequently used by someone. The 
odor that lingered about it was not the hated odor of the enemy. 
Perhaps it was the odor of the men in khaki. But he would 
take no chances. He would crouch beside the trail and wait 
and watch for the coming of someone. 


ATROL Leader Pepper Martin, with Scouts Lem Shelton 

and Flip Fletcher of Troop 7 of Gardner City were return- 
ing to the troop camp, Esopus, haggard-eyed, tired, discour- 
aged and thoroughly spent after an all night search of the 
surrounding country. 

“How two scouts, one of ’em a screaming eagle at that, can 
start off from camp on a bird hike, and get so tangled up they 
don’t know how to get back and can’t be found by searching 
parties beats me; especially a chap like Bob Emerson. Why 
doggone he knows this country better than ol’ E-sock-us 
himself, whoever he was,” said Pepper Martin stifling a tired 
yawn. 

“Gosh, I hope they’re back in camp by this time. Maybe 
they’ve come back themselves, or maybe some of the other 
fellows found ’em,”’ suggested optimistic Lem. 

“Not a chance. They said they’d fire the brass cannon if 
they returned and keep firing it until all the parties were in. 
I haven’t heard a bang all night,” replied Pepper. 

“That’s right. Neither have I,” said Flip. Then added. 
“Blamed if I’m not beginning to believe they’re not lost | 
think they’re—” 

“Dead, huh?” suggested Pepper Martin, his sun-tanned 
face getting a shade whiter as he mentioned the 
sinister word. 

“You said it,” replied Flip huskily. ‘‘ Drowned 
maybe, or somethin’.” 

“That’s foolish too,” said Pepper trying to 
bolster up his own courage at the same time. “It 
ain’t likely two would drown. And anyhow Bob 
and Chuck are both good swimmers. There ain’t 
no real water up in those mountains to get drowned 
in either. The trout streams are all too low this 
time of year. No, they 
aren’t drowned. Don’t 
think they’re dead either. 
Somethin? else has 
happened to ’em. But 
blamed if I can guess 
what. Tl be glad to 
get back to camp for 
two reasons. The first is 
breakfast an’ the second 
is I want to see how 
Scoutmaster Emerson 
feels about it all. He’s 
mighty level-headed even 
if his son is one of the 
fellows missin’. I’ll bet 
he has some good idea 
developed by this time. 
His war trainin’ you 
know, it shure shows up in a pinch when—jiminy crimpets— 
what’s that? A wolf?” 

Pepper stopped dead in his tracks. So did Lem and Flip. 
For two full seconds they stood as if petrified while their eyes 
bulged and their faces grew white with fear. 

None of them had ever heard of the existence of wolves 
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in that section of the Catskills, but that huge, gray and black 
wolfish-looking creature who heaved himself up from a bed 
of ground pines and stepped out into the pathway in front 
of them was pretty good evidence that they might be. 

The three scouts stared hard at Punto. Lem and Flip 
were getting ready to bolt. Pepper Martin was struggling hard 
to control his waning courage and at the same time to re- 
member something. Did—did—wolves wag their tails. He 
didn’t know. But this one did. And it was wig-wagging a 
signal of—of—why it was friendly—and it wasn’t a wolf 
either. It was a—. 

“Police dog, fellers. That’s what it is. Police dog and a 
pippin. Hello ol’ sport. Come here ol’ fellah. Attaboy.” 


UNTO did a little more than merely come. He romped 
toward them, his painful cuts and bruises not withstand- 
ing. It had all worked out exactly as he had expected. Here 
were men in khaki coming down the path he had been watch- 
ing. They were friendly, too. He could not differentiate 
between the U. S. Army and the Boy Scouts of America and 
it did not make any difference to him whether he could or 
not. It was sufficient for him that these fellows wore the 
brown of the uniform he loved and that they were friendly. 

‘Jiminy cats, what a beauty. © An’ look how he’s all cut 
up. Who do you suppose has been 
treating him that way; beatin’ him up 
until he’s all cut?”. said Flip’ as he and 
Lem drew closer to Pepper who was 
bending over the animal and petting him. 

“Dunno,” said Pepper. “But [ll 
bet a hat whoever tried to beat up this 
fellow would be liable to come out 
the worst of the 
two. No collar on 
him. What do you 
make of it?” 

“Search me. 
But I know he’d 
make a pippin of 
a camp mascot,”’ 
remarked Lem. 

“You said it, 
boy. Let’s take 
him along. Come 
on ol’ fellah. Atta- 
boy,” said Pepper 
snapping his 
fingers. 

Punto never 
hesitated. He fell 
in behind Pepper 
and marched along 
with the grave 


Punto with the roar 

of a wolf leaped 

over the edge of 
the cliff 
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dignity and demeanor that he had 
learned in the army. But it was 
very evident from the look in his 
eyes and the way he carried his ears and tail that his dog 
heart was supremely happy. After two years things were 
working out all right. He was back with the men in khaki 
and he felt almost certain that it was only a matter of a 
very short time before he would find his old master, Lieutenant 
Emerson. But the time proved shorter than even Punto 
expected. 

Down the trail they swung, out of the spruces across an 
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open flat, up another rise and down again dipping into a valley 
in which Punto caught the flash and sparkle of a lake glittering 
in the morning sunlight. 

The trail ended abruptly in a clearing on the lake shore, and 
Punto’s glad eyes rested on two orderly rows of khaki brown 
tent houses with parade grounds between and a flagpole at 
the far end from which snapped the Stars and Stripes. There 
wasn’t any question about it in his dog mind. He was back 
with the army and—, he gave a yelp of joy and leaped forward 
past his three scout companions and tore across the open, for 
standing in the doorway of the headquarters tent-house. look- 
ing haggard and discouraged stood his old master, Lieutenant 
Emerson. 

The scoutmaster was talking to a group of tired scouts 
but when he heard the yelp of Punto he looked up with sur- 
prise to behold a big gray and black thunderbolt tearing acros: 
the parade grounds full at him. He was startled for a moment. 
Then a puzzled expression crossed his face, to suddenly give 
way to a tired smile as the police dog burst through the group 
of scouts who hastily fell back to give him room, and began 
to bound and caper about him in wild excitement. 

“Well I’ll be jiggered. What a fine specimen and—and— 
Place! Attention!” 

At the familiar army command Punto dropped to a sitting 
position and became stonily rigid 
despite the fact that an instant 
before he had been all aquiver with 
excitement. 

Scoutmaster Emerson eagerly 
bent over him and ran his fingers 
through the thick hair between the 
dog’s shoulders exposing a long 
white line of scar tissue; an old 
bullet crease. 

“Why it’s Punto; my old dog 
Punto. Good old fellow,” ex- 
claimed the scoutmaster almost 
excitedly. “Now how on earth— 
Pepper where did he come from?” 

“Found him. Over in the 
woods. “Bout a mile from the 
railroad.” 

“Railroad.” The scoutmaster 
examined him again; parted his 
hair and looked at his scratches 
and bruises. He picked tiny par- 
ticles of dirt from one of the 
wounds. It was soft coal cinder 
grit. 

““By Jove that is where he came 
from. Must have fallen or jumped 
from a moving train. That’s 
strange. Oh, Punto I’m glad to 
see you. You’re the one dog I 
wanted to buy when I left the 
army, but they shipped you away 
while I was in the hospital. I—I— 
sa-a-y fellow—” 

The scoutmaster looked at the 
group of scouts who had gathered 
about him with a broad smile. 

“This is providential. Here is the 
very assistance we need to find Bob 
and Chuck. This is the best dog on 
the trail in the whole U. S. Army. 
He can track them down and find out 
whether—whether—they are alive 
or—”’ The scoutmaster’s voice 
trembled, then broke. He passed the 
back of his hand across his fore- 
head. He had spent a sleepless 
day and night worrying over his 
son and his younger companion, 
Chuck McCulley. 

“Wow, that’s right. If he’ll work 
for us,”’ exclaimed Pepper. 

“He'll work for me. Won’t you 
Punto?” asked the scoutmaster. 

And Punto assured him that he 
would by leaping up and licking his 
face for somehow he sensed that his 
old master was in trouble. 


MOrE than forty-eight hours had 

elapsed since Bob Emerson, 

Leader of the Bear Patrol of Troop 7 

and his young companion Chuck 

McCulley had started out on their bird hike into the moun- 

tains from which they had not returned. Following a 

forty-eight hour old scent is not easy even for the best of 

dogs, and Punto had difficulties. But he threw himself into 

the work with such energy and enthusiasm that it quickly 

became apparent to Scoutmaster Emerson, Pepper Martin 

and Lem and Flip who had been picked to accompany them, 

that the fine big police dog did not mean to let any obstacle 
stand in his way. 

Scoutmaster Emerson carried one of Bob’s old shoes with 

(Concluded ' on page 64) 


“What you holding back for? 

You won't never be missed 
. and you'll be five hun- 
dred berrie § rl he vt” 


= ON’T be foolish! You'll be running under an 
assumed name. How is anybody going to 
know?” 


The puffy-faced gentleman in the tight-fitting 
stiff hat was insistent. He had Darb Saunders, Alfred High 
track star, backed against a shadowy corner of the school 
gymnasium. It was growing dusk and the diamond sparkler 
on the chubby left hand of the stiff-hatted gentleman flashed 
and glowed. So did a similar stone on his tie. The athlete 
shifted his feet uneasily and glanced about him with con- 
siderable apprehension. None of the fellows must catch 
him talking to this man... this stranger. And it was 
about time some of them were emerging from the locker room 
dressed. 

“Nope. I- 
do it.” 

The gentleman with the sparklers caught the athlete by 
the arm as he pulled away. 

“‘Listen, son, you’re not going to pass up five hundred 
dollars as easy as that, are you? An afternoon’s work? 
Moulton’s ninety miles from here. No one’s going to recog- 
nize you in that burg. The carnival’s being held on the fair 
grounds. So far as the public knows your name’s Eddie 
O’Reilly and you’re running the hundred and two-twenty 
against them professional cracks just for experience. You're 
not expecting to win and not many’s going to bet on 
you either but I knows you can beat the time of any of 
them birds in the race and that’s where I gets mine and 
you gets yours. Savvy?” 

Yes, that was the trouble. Darb did savvy; he ‘sav- 
vied’ only too well. Five hundred dollars! What that 
amount would do for him. . . ! Five hundred dollars meant 


I—you’re talking to the wrong guy. I couldn’t 


a second-hard car and that trip he had been wanting to take 
for two summers and a chance to attend the State University 
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the following autumn. 

\ Darned peculiar, but 

Darb had figured the 

whole thing out... 

time and time again 

. and every time he 

had decided that he could 

realize all his dreams with five 
hundred dollars. 


HE State University was 

but twenty-seven miles 
away,in Bryant. It wasaccessi- 
ble by railroad and by highway. 
Three other fellows wanted to 
attend the university this next 
year but, like Darb, felt that 
they could not afford to live 
away from home. And all of 
them, like Darb, had spare- 
time jobs in their home town. 
Obviously, if they could con- 
tinue in these jobs and find a 
means of getting to and from 
Bryant which was economical, 
attending the State University 
should be a cinch. <A car, to 
Darb, was the solution to the 
whole problem. Individual 
possession of the car would be 


better yet as it would afford the owner an opportunity to make 
a small profit off other passengers and still be far under rail- 
road fare for the distance as a day in and day out proposition. 

Besides, the railroad schedule did not favor attendance at 
the university by people from outside points. It was interested 
only in getting the students there at the beginning of every 
term and hauling them away again when the term was fin- 
ished. ‘Twenty-seven miles from Bryant to Alfred was a 
short distance, though, when one considered the concrete 
highway. Darb was sure, in his calculating, that he could 
leave every morning at eight and be at the State University 
by a quarter to nine. His father had slaved hard enough to 
allow Darb to finish high school. And here, after all his 
figuring, was the chance to make the five hundred dollars— 
the chance being handed him almost on a platter! 

“What you holding back for?” persisted the gentleman in 
the stiff hat. ‘‘Ain’t I made myself clear? Next Saturday 
afternoon ain’t far off. You can catch the morning train. 
I’ll meet you at the station. And I’ll get you back in Alfred 
in time for supper. * You won’t never be missed and you'll 
be five hundred berries richer! Don’t tell me you couldn’t 
use that.” 


HE Alfred High track star turned about at an imaginary 


sound from around the corner of the gymnasium building. 
He was extremely sensitive and, quite suddenly, nervous. He 
faced toward the man with the sparklers again, teeth biting 
into his lower lip. 
““You—you’re sure nobody’d ever recognize me?”’ 
“Positive! You’re not even running in your own track 
suit. I’m outfitting you in plain white with no letters or 
nothing; you’re running unattached and when you’ve done 
your stuff you’re being hustled off the cinders into civies and 
scooted for the train. Them races will be over inside three- 
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quarters of an hour at the most, and who’s going fo raise any 
question over Eddie O'Reilly?” . 

‘““W—w—wouldn’t it be something of a sensation for an 
‘unknown’ to win over a bunch of ‘cracks’?”’ asked the 
Alfred High athlete, cautiously. 

‘“*Sure!”’ chuckled the puffy-faced gentleman, “But what 
do you care?” 

“T care a lot. If they’d raise a fuss and discover who I 
was I’d lose my amateur standing. I wouldn’t be able to 
represent Alfred High in the State Track and Field Meet a 
week from next Saturday and I'd be blackballed for any 
athletics in college!” 

“Listen, kid. I’m not green at this business. Ain’t I 
done this before in different parts of the country? And has 
any fellow ever been found out? No, sir! You can count on 
me. I handles these affairs right. Besides, you ain’t exactly 
violating any amateur rules, the carnival ain’t charging ad- 
mission for folks to see these races and I’m making you a 
gift of the five hundred. Get that—a gift! You're just 
running for the sport of it trying out your legs against 
them ‘cracks.’ But what’s the use of going on like this? 
You'll never have to explain nothing. Ten minutes’ work 
and you're sitting pretty!” 

Guiltily, Alfred High’s star athlete looked about. 
the gymnasium he heard a voice call his name. 

“Darb! Oh, Darb! Anybody here seen Darb?” 

“I—I’ve got to be going!” 

Again the runner imagined he detected a sound, the sound 
of footsteps from around the corner of the gymnasium build- 
ing, the corner at which they had been standing. He stood, 
fighting down the impulse to dash to the corner and look. 
But, no. It was only his conscience. His conscience was 
all ears. And. any way, such a move on his part 
would imply what? 


Inside 






“Well—what about it? Are you or aren't 
you?” 

The man with the sparklers was blocking 
his way. 

“Darb! Where are you? Hasn’t he come in 
yet?” 

“Here’s ten dollars expense money,” in 


sisted the stiff-hatted individual, thrusting a 
bill into the athlete’s hand, ‘‘Remember, I'll 
meet you at the station!” 

‘No you don’t!” cried Alfred 
alarm, ‘I don’t take a cent yet!” He jammed the bill 
back in the stranger’s side pocket. ‘But I'll be there 
Saturday if you'll beat it. Beat it, I say! Do you want 
“em to catch me?” 


High’s track star, in 


REMBLING with suppressed excitement, the fellow who 

wanted five hundred dollars more than anything else in 
the world, watched the puffy-faced man in the tight-fitting 
stiff hat do some running on his own account, vanishing in 
the dusk across the campus. Thank goodness he was gone! 
Darb Saunders hadn’t the slightest idea who the stranger was 
or how the man had come to know of him. Funny! It 
seemed almost as though Providence had danced right out 
and grabbed him by the hand. Else why had he been the 
last athlete to be turning in this evening, thus giving the 
stranger an opportunity to hail him, unobserved? Things 
had worked out as if meant to be. He’d wished for five 
hundred dollars for so long, and now it was coming to him, 
next Saturday. 

Chic Hendricks walked with the aid of a crutch. But for 
this he might have occupied a position in Alfred High athletics 
equal to Darb’s. It was felt to be a great pity that a fine 
scout like Chic should have had tuberculosis of the bone 
and the right kneecap so affected as to make it stiff and 
unyielding. The boy was so well built, broad shouldered and 
muscular, fate had certainly treated him unkindly. . But. Chic 
was not the sort to play for sympathy. He had borne his 
affliction cheerfully, though he was an orphan and had sup- 
ported himself since he was a small lad by the sale of papers 
and magazines. Despite his useless leg he had been a familiar 
figure on-a morning paper route for years, swinging along with 
surprising agility by the aid of one crutch. Subscribers . 
often boasted of Chic’s wonderful marksmanship, how he 
would walk past the houses, never leaving the front side- 
walks, and sail the folded papers through the air to land with 
a thump on the front porches or steps. What a pitcher he 
might have been—or football player—or runner. . . ! 

Perhaps, because these things had been denied him, Chic 
had found joy in getting as close to the athletic field as pos- 
sible. For the past three years he had served Alfred High 
as yell leader and had beea the most popular cheer leader 
that Alfred had ever known. 
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T WAS on the way home the following night that Darb 
Saunders overtook Chic. 

“Hello, there Chic, old boy!”’ was his greeting accompanied 
by a slap on the back, “How are you, anyway?” 

“Fine, thanks,” responded the school cripple, apprecia- 
tively. ‘How you making out on your running?” 

**Good.” 

‘Going to beat last season’s record this year?” 

“Hope so. I’ve already bettered my marks in practice.” 

“Gee, that’s great! Looks like we’d take the State 


then.” 
“Oh. ....« TGQ BROW, 2.0.2” 
“T do. With you entered in three events, the running 


broad, the hundred and the two-twenty. That’s three 
firsts.” 

“Come off, Chic! What you talking about?” 

“T mean it. You almost cleaned up last year, and this 
year you’re going to do it! You’ve got to doit, Darb. We 
lost a corking point-getter in Markham and we'll be lucky to 
place at all in the shot put and hammer throw. The way 
I’ve got it figured your three firsts will just pull us through 
on top!” 

Alfred High’s track star gave an embarrassed laugh. 
Chic, the dopester! Had it all figured out,did he? Well, 
there wasn’t any doubt but that it would be fine if he did 
take every event. He felt fairly certain of the sprints. That 
was his specialty. But the running broad jump was some- 
thing different again. His natural speed had helped him in 
this event but his form had been erratic. In the meet last 
year he had leaped to what would have been a record-making 
distance had he not fouled in a fall. 

“By the way, Darb, what you doing Saturday?” Chic 
asked, suddenly. 

“Me?—OGQh—a—nothing much. Why?” 

Darb gave a curious, almost startled, side-long glance at 
the school cheer leader. 

“T was just wondering. Thought maybe you’d like to 
take’'in the matinee at the Lyric. I got two comps. An extra 
good show, Harold Lloyd in ‘The I’reshman.’” 

“You think that would be a good show for us Seniors to 
see?” kidded Darb. Then, quickly, ““Thanks, Chic. I'll 
have to pass your invite up this time. There’s a number of 
little things I’ve got to attend to. Too bad. I'll bet Lloyd’s 
a scream.” 

“How about attending to those little things in the morn- 
ing?” suggested Chic. ‘Maybe I could help you.” 

‘Nope. Sorry. Can’t be done this time. Personal matters. 
Appreciate your offer, though.” 

Darb breathed a sigh of relief when the next corner was 
reached and he took leave of the fellow with the crutch. 


Chic, without meaning to, had been rather disturbing. 
Darb hoped that his attitude, in turning down the mati- 
nee offer, had seemed entirely natural. Somehow he had 
felt far from natural inside. He wasn’t used to evasion, 
and he was finding it necessary to speak in vague terms 
about his activities on Saturday. Oh, well, no one could 
think anything of his catching the morning train. Five 
hundred dollars! He’d have to nurse that amount for a 
couple of months so no one would raise a question about 
his having it. 

The gentleman with the stiff hat met the Alfred High 
athlete at the station in Moulton at noon on Saturday, as 
arranged. 

“Hello, Eddie!” he grinned as the youth dropped off the 
train. For just a moment Darb did not grasp the significance 
of the salutation. Then he smiled as the name Eddie O’Reilly 
flashed to mind. From now until he boarded the train for 
home again, he was a different character. Darb Saunders was 
dead, dead to the world. At least the newly christened 
Eddie hoped that Darb was dead. He wanted very much to 
exist only as Eddie during the next few hours. Eddie had no 
scruples about running for five hundred dollars and Darb 
did! Besides, Eddie was the shield behind which Darb hoped 
to hide. Yet, despite all Eddie could do, it was Darb who 
peered about anxiously to see if, by chance, any familiar 
face had seen him meet the man with the sparklers and go 
off with him in his car. Apparently not. And when Darb 
saw this he took over the personality and consciousness of 
Eddie O’Reilly with a completeness which would surely have 
excited the envy of a Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde. 

Although it was only half-past twelve o’clock, there was a 
good-sized crowd at the fair grounds attending the. carnival 
when the fellow dubbed Eddie and the gentleman crowned 
with the stiff hat, arrived. They made their way at once 
through a side-gate, Eddie failing to notice a fellow with a 


crutch who jumped from a taxi behind, tossed the driver a. 


bill, and stumped hurriedly up to a ticket window, with 
eyes following Darb! 


HE hundred yard dash was advertised to start at two 

o’clock sharp on the fair ground race track, directly in 
front of the grandstand. The two-twenty was scheduled one- 
half hour later. Placards listed the names of several of the 
greatest professionals in the country. And, at the bottom, 
appeared the name of Eddie O’Reilly exploited as a home- 
town boy. “Watch him burn up the track!” 

The masquerading Alfred High track star was led swiftly 
to a little low locker room under the grandstand next to a 
soft drink concession. Here the stiff-hatted gentleman re- 
vealed a brand new track suit, from shirt to shoes. And here, 
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for the first time, the imported runner gave voice to a growing 
uneasiness. 

“But, but what if I don’t beat these fellows I’m supposed 
to race against?” he asked. 

“Never you mind about that,” .reassured the puffy-faced 
gentleman. ‘Let me do the worrying. All you’ve got to do 
is run like you’ve been running. That’ll be enough.” 

There was a wise look in the stranger’s eyes which Darb 
wondered at but which Eddie was disposed to accept. That 
was the right idea—let the man who had hired him do the 
worrying. He wasn’t running these races for glory, only 
money. Of course he would do his best, but— 

“You’ve got plenty of time yet. Don’t hurry,” advised the 
gentleman with the sparklers, “I’m going out now. I'll be back 
after you about a quarter totwo. Make yourself to home!” 

There was nothing much that the fellow from Alfred High 
could do but sit down upon a rough bench in front of some 
metal lockers, and listen to the sounds of a jostling crowd 
outside. It was a fine spring day and the people of Moulton 
and surrounding country were quite plainly taking full advan- 
tage of it to make a holiday of Saturday afternoon. The 
merry-go-round was going full blast; so was the carnival band; 
so were the many bally-hooers ... all of these sounds and 
more reverberated under the grandstand. 


HE room was bareand unfinished. Its very drabness began 
to have a depressing effect upon the youth who had been 
attracted by five hundred dollars. By one o’clock he was 
pacing the floor, wishing the ordeal were over. The five hun- 
dred dollars was the only good part of the bargain. Believe 
him, he was earning it! One-thirty—time he was crawling 
out of his clothes and into his suit. Have to hand it to the 
stranger, he’d picked out some real wearing apparel. Nothing 
cheap about it, running shoes better than Darb had ever worn 
before, better even than had graced the feet of Eddie, Moul- 
ton’s home-town boy! 

The Alfred High athlete forced a chuckle at this. He was 
taking the whole affair too seriously anyhow. Gee, it would 
be real sport, testing his speed in these wing-footed leathers! 
And that went for the name Eddie, too. Wonder if he really 
could trim those professionals? On the level? Of course 
they were past their prime now, but they’d been names to 
conjure with at one time. If he could! But, shucks, there 
wouldn’t be any satisfaction in it, except a personal one. The 
credit would all have to go to Eddie O’Reilly, he wouldn’t 
dare let a soul know. Ah, some one at the door! The gentle- 
man with the stiff hat was back. He must finish lacing up 
his shoes. 

“Well, you’re going to do it, aren’t you?” 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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O PETE TERRELL the suc- 

ceeding pause seemed endless. 

His desperate, narrowed gaze 

fastened upon that motionless 
and silent shape, a dozen mad schemes 
for escape flashed into his mind to be as 
instantly rejected. If only he had thought 
to transfer his knife to these borrowed 
khaki clothes he might have slashed the 
tie-rope, gained the saddle in a leap and 
taken his chances of dodging what seemed 
to him the inevitable bullet. But the 
knife was back there in his tattered 
trousers and it would be hopeless to 
endeavor to untie the knot. 

Mouth dry, heart still thudding, fingers 
spasmodically gripping the leather thong 
which held the canteen, the boy stood 
stricken until at length the shadowy 
figure stirred, moved slowly forward, and 
Tex Laranger stood beside him in the 
brilliant starlight. 

“You—had to do this?” 
asked briefty in a low tone. 

Terrell winced, then stiffened, a touch 
of defiance in his attitude. 

“T—I had to—get away,” he answered- 
gruffly. 

For a moment or two Laranger made 
no comment and as he waited Terrell 
stealthily moistened his dry lips. 

“T sort of wish you’d asked me,”’ the 
man said presently in his low, even voice. 
“You see, that’s Tod Ramsey’s sorrel an’ 
he thinks a heap o’ the horse. I ain’t 
aimin’ to keep you here by force, kid. . 
I thought mebbe you’d like it well enough 
to stick around till we break camp; I 
kinda hoped you would. But if you feel 
you got to beat it, why didn’t you come 
to me straight out? You could of had the 
loan o’ one o’ my blacks, an’ there’s an 
extra saddle in the wagon I brought along 
in case it might come in useful.” 

Pete’s jaw sagged and for #amoment he 
could not seem to speak. When at length 
he managed to find his voice it was hoarse 
and uneven and filled with dazed in- 
credulity. 

““You—you mean you'd have trusted 
me with a horse an’ saddle—me, you 
never seen before yesterday an’ don’t know nothin’ about 
whatever?” he exclaimed. 

Laranger gave him an odd look. “I know a whole heap 
more about you than you think for, son,” he returned quietly. 

Terrell caught his breath. ‘ You—you never—” 

“T never seen you before yesterday, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Laranger as the boy hesitated. “I never even 
heard your name before that I know of. It’s only that I’m 
a pretty fair judge o’ character, an’ I’m dead sure you'd 
bring the cayuse back some day even if you couldn’t 
right off. To prove that I'll repeat my offer. If you're 
afraid to stay here I'll saddle up one o’ the blacks, give 
you some chuck an’ water an’ set you on the way to the 
nearest settlement.” 

Terrell hated the lump which came into his throat and the 
sudden smarting tingle in his eyes. Gritting his teeth, he 
turned his head away and blinked rapidly, furious in that first 
moment or two at the man who had made him play the softy 
and who also hinted that he was a coward. But swiftly on the 
heels of that brief spurt of anger, emotions of a very different 
sort surged over the boy—emotions which surprised and 
embarrassed him and which he would have perished rather 
than reveal. Straightening, he turned and faced Laranger 
with tilted chin. 

“T ain’t afraid,” he stated curtly. 
want me to.” 

The puncher smiled faintly. ‘You mustn’t stay just because 
I want you to,” he said. “Unless you’d really like to yourself 
there wouldn’t be much in it.” 

Pete hesitated, his glance falling as if to hide the secret that 
lay mirrored in his eyes. ‘I guess I'd like it well enough,” he 
said at length with outward carelessness. “It’s less’n two 
weeks, an’ I could stand a good restin’ up.” 

The man’s eyes twinkled. ‘You won’t get an awful lot o’ 
restin’ if you expect to keep up with this bunch of mine,” he 
remarked. ‘“They’re a tol’able active crowd, believe me.” 


the puncher 


“T’ll stay here if you 





By the time they had begun the gradual climb, Terrell had caught something of the other’s enthusiasm 
* 





Begin the Story Here 


Stumbling along in the desert pursued by fear, 
hunger and thirst, Pete Terrell wanders upon the 
camp of a mounted troop of scouts under the able 
leadership of Tex Laranger. They greet him as one 
of their own and—what relieves Pete more—ask no 
questions as to his strange past. But distrust drives 
him on, and that night as he is mounting a horse pre- 
paring to escape, he finds himself confronted by 
Scoulmaster Tex. 





“Veah?” drawled Terrell, bristling a little. “Well, I reckon 
[ can trail along with ’em all the same. [ ain’t any slouch my- 
self when it comes to action.” 


ARANGER made no direct reply, and it was impossible 
to guess from his expression what was passing in his 
mind. Almost without comment the two stripped the 
sorrel and replaced saddle and bridle where Pete had found 
them. 

“‘Well, we'll hit the hay, I guess,”’ the puncher said as he 
turned back toward the camp. “We’ve got a couple of hours 
yet before daybreak. After breakfast,” he added, “T’'ll put 
you in with three other fellows. They run together in fours, 
you know, takin’ turns cookin’ an’ doin’ the rest o’ the work 
around camp.” 

He made no further reference to what had just taken place 
for which Terrell was grateful. Rolled up once more in his 
blankets the boy lay awake a little while pondering over the 
situation. What lay ‘at the bottom of Laranger’s interest in 
himself, he wondered. Through force of circumstance the 
boy was inclined to suspect everybody of ulterior motives, 
but though he considered the affair from every possible 


angle, he could find nothing of the sort 
here. As he fell asleep he was vaguely 
glad that he hadn’t. , 

But though finally accepting Tex 
Laranger’s disinterestedness, Terrell was 
not so ready to take the younger mem 
bers of the party on trust. Without 
betraying exactly a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, he silently sized them up next 
morning, especially the trio with whom 
he was to be more closely associated than 
the others. 

Of the lot Tod Ramsey struck him as 
having the greatest possibilities. He 
was a husky chap of sixteen or so with 
keen, alert brown eyes and a pleasant 
grin. But for all his good-natured man- 
ner Terrell guessed that he was a fellow 
who would stand no nonsense. Pete 
liked him all the better for this and was 
still more taken by Ramsey’s manner with 
his horse. There was no mushiness about 
it, but it was perfectly plain that between 
the scout and the sorrel lay an abiding 
affection. The sight of them together 
brought to Terrell almost a sense of shame 
at what he had so nearly done last night. 
He knew what it was to care deeply for 
a horse and then to have him snatched 
away, and he was doubly thankful now 
for Laranger’s timely intervention. 


HE other two boys with whom he was 
to be closely thrown did not at all 
match up with Ramsey. One of them, 
Windy Sigler, talked incessantly and was 
curious as a magpie; but Pete felt he 
could be tolerated and might even be 
made a source of considerable entertain- 
ment. For the fourth member of the 
quartette, however, Terrell took an in- 
stant and vehement dislike. 

Melvin Biddle was a type less often 
found in the rough-and-ready outposts of 
the West than in some other parts of the 
country. He was the only son of a father 
whose canniness had caused him to be- 
come the moneyed power in Tulasco and 
the vicinity. The elder Biddle was not 
popular. No man ever is who lends 
money at the highest legal rate of interest 
and sometimes even more, and who exacts ultimate tribute to 
the last farthing. But Nate Biddle was not interested in 
popularity half so much as piling one dollar on another, and 
something of this viewpoint had been transmitted to his son. 

To Mel money was paramount. He prided himself on being 
the son of the wealthiest man in Tulasco, and was inclined 
to look down on the majority of the boys in the troop who were 
obliged to work hard not only for their uniforms and equip- 
ment, but for all the various desirable accessories which came 
to him merely for the asking. 

The scouts called it “‘putting on lugs” and ordinarily young 
Biddle would. have been taken down by simple, forceful, 
drastic measures. As it happened, however, he was strong and 
well-built and physically quite able to take care of himself in a 
scrimmage. He was also a fine rider and proficient in roping 
and various other accomplishments of the range, and the 
combination of these attainments with his disagreeable mental 
equipment made him one of Tex Laranger’s most difficult 
problems. 

Biddle’s condescending manner toward himself instantly 
aroused Terrell’s antagonism and made him long to sail into 
the fellow then and there. They were much alike in height 
and build and, oddly enough, had the same dark hair and 
general type of feature. But though Biddle was stronger 
than the average boy of his age, life had made Pete Terrell as 
hard as nails and active asa cat. He had no doubt whatever of 
his ability to give the other the thrashing of his life, but he 
felt that for him to start ructions less than twenty-four hours 
after he had been taken into this group of fellows wouldn’t 
look very well, especially in the eyes of Tex Laranger, who was 
the only person for whose opinion he cared a scrap. So he 
held his hand, biding his time for some provocation that 
would give him a really legitimate excuse to take down 
Biddle’s airs. If the latter could have had the remotest 
notion of the hard, dogged streak which lay hidden beneath 
the new boy’s surface stolidness, he would never have made 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the mistake of setting down Terrell as an entirely negligible 
quantity. 


S A matter of fact Pete got a certain grim pleasure during 
the morning in observing what he termed Biddle’s 
“antics.”’ The four had been assigned to kitchen duty which 
included not only the preparation of the meals but cooking 
them as well. Ramsey, who was one of the three patrol leaders 
in camp, was in charge with the other three under his direction. 
Windy Sigler though his tongue wagged continuously, did well 
enough and Terrell himself worked hard, not only because he 
liked Ramsey, but because he believed in doing his share. 
But from the first it was evident that Biddle meant to escape 
with the least possible exertion. He performed each requested 
task with an air of weariness and boredom, using up about 
twice as much time as was necessary. He never volunteered 
to lift a finger and more than once when Tod’s back was 
turned he slipped off to join some other group less arduously 
employed. 

“Gosh!” Ramsey finally exploded in exasperation. “I'd 
about as soon do a thing myself as have to round you up 
and give you the spur every few minutes. Can’t you ever use 
your head and pitch in like the others are doing?” 

“Why should I?” retorted Biddle in an irritating drawl. 


“You’re supposed to be bossing this outfit and giving orders, 


aren’t you? You can’t say I haven’t done everything you 
told me to?” 

“Maybe,” snapped Ramsey. ‘But a kid of three could do 
it quicker and better. Most anybody would want to hustle 
some an’ get the thunderin’ business over with.” 

“T expect,” remarked Terrell quietly before Biddle could 
reply, “he’s savin’ his strength for washin’ up the dishes.” 

Biddle’s face darkened and he glared angrily at Terrell. 
“What in thunder are you buttin’ in for?” he demanded 
insolently. 

Pete’s lids drooped slightly and he steadily returned the 
other’s stare with eyes which had suddenly grown curiously 
hard and chill. ‘Because I happen to feel like it,” he answered 
quietly. 

He did not raise his voice or move a muscle, yet somehow an 
odd sense of tension seemed to descend suddenly on the little 
group gathered about the fire. Sigler, squatting before the 
embers, looked up quickly, his mouth slightly open. A slow 
flush crept into Biddle’s face; his lips twitched and parted 
impulsively, and yet for some reason he did not spea).. It 
was Ramsey who abruptly broke the momentary silence. 
This was not the first time Biddle’s irri- 
tating, shirking, superior ways had rasped 
him and with a glint of approval in the 
glance he flashed on Terrell, he yielded 
to an irresistible impulse. 

“Great idea,” he declared briskly. 
“Washin’ up the pots an’ pans won’t 
tax your brain, Mel. That bein’ the 
case I'll let you off till after dinner, but 
see you show up then or I'll know the 
reason why.” 

“Ts that so?” snapped Biddle. 
“You’ve got another thought coming, 
believe me! You can’t put the dishes 
off on one fellow.” 

“Can’t I?” drawled Ramsey sweetly. 
“Wait an’ see. You just now said I was 
boss of this outfit an’ so I am. You'll 
wash those dishes or maybe you'll have 
somethin’ worse handed to you.” 

Biddle glowered at him for a second, 
bestowed a glance of extreme venom 
on Terrell and then departed with the 
blustering announcement that he’d see 
what Tex had to say about it. When he 
had gone Ramsey caught Terrell’s glance 
and grinned. 

“Hot air,” he remarked succinctly. 
“‘He’s all swelled up like a poisoned pup.” 

Pete nodded. ‘‘You’ve said it,” he 
agreed briefly. ‘“A—yellow pup,” he 
added with conviction. 

Ramsey gave him an odd glance. “I 
shouldn’t wonder,” he said slowly, his ex- 
pression interested and a trifle thoughtful. 
“T never thought of that before. He 
puts up a good scrap and I’ve never 
known him to pick on the little kids. 
But just now—” 

He ended with a shrug and turned 
abruptly to the pots and pans disposed 
about the rough stone fireplace. Windy 
Sigler suddenly came to life. 

“Golly!” he ejaculated. “Didja see the 
look he gave you, Pete? He don’t love 
you much—not him. I'll bet if he’d had 
a knife he’d have—”’ 

“Oh, cut it,” interrupted Pete im- 
patiently. “He hasn’t got nerve to pick 
a fuss with a packrat.” : 

’ The subject had begun to weary him. 
There had been a momentary gratifica- 
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tion in cowing Biddle, but when he recalled some of the tight 
places he had been in, the present business seemed trivial and 
childish by comparison. It was all of a piece with certain 
other details he had noticed during his brief stay at the camp 
—that disposition to make so much out of nothing. Almost 
with a touch of scorn he wondered how fellows who were at 
least as old as he could work up so much interest and enthu- 
siasm over mere games and competitions and other silly foolish- 
ness. That morning inspection, for instance!. What earthly 
difference could it make how your blankets were folded or your 
belongings arranged? And yet the scouts had evidently 
taken it with the utmost seriousness and the winning group 
had been genuinely and boistrously jubilant at their success. 
It was much the same with other details of camp discipline and 
camp play. Kid stuff, Pete mentally characterized it, with a 
distinct touch of boredom, and decided that save for the little 
incident with Biddle the morning would. have been a dead loss. 

He derived a slight additional pleasure after dinner from 
observing Biddle sullenly undertake the task of washing up. 
Evidently Tex Laranger had paid no heed to the boy’s com- 
plaints and protests; Terrell would have been amazed and 
disappointed if he had. He approved, too, of the way Ramsey 
stood over the fellow and sent more than one slovenly washed 
pan back into the water again. 

But even this interest presently palled and when the com- 
mand came to saddle up Terrell obeyed it with alacrity. Off 
and on all morning he had been wondering what those blacks 
of Laranger’s were like. Knowing that they had hauled the 
freight wagon into camp he had been a little dubious, but when 
he had picked his horse and swiftly and expertly adjusted 
saddle and bridle, he realized almost instantly that whatever 
trucking he had done had not in the least interfered with the 
animal’s spirit. 

“Must have been some job drivin’ ’em from Tulasco,” he 
reflected as he swung into the saddle. ‘Take it easy, fellah, 
take it easy.” 

As the spirited black plunged and courvetted and danced 
about on two feet several of the scouts paused in their prepara- 
tions to observe how the stranger handled this animal which 
more than one of them had fought shy of. It did not take long 
to discover then whatever other accomplishments Terrell 
might possess or lack he was absolutely and entirely at home 
in the saddle. He made no effort to stop the black’s gyrations 
but merely kept the animal firmly yet lightly in hand, his 
slim, muscular body giving easily with every movement of the 
horse. Under his tan the color had deepened slightly. His 
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As the spirited black plunged and courvetted and danced about on two feet it became apparent 


that he was absolutely at home in the saddle 
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eyes sparkled and the look of boredom had been swept 
away. Surprised and interested by the transformation Tex 
Laranger watched him briefly from a little distance and then 
rode over. 

“How do you like that Tempest horse?” he drawled. 

With a firm, steady pressure Terrell drew the animal to a 
halt and turned a shining face on Laranger. ‘“He’s one dandy 
cayuse, believe me!”’ he exclaimed enthusiastically. Back in 
his mind he was conscious of a fresh feeling of gratitude toward 
Laranger, mingled with surprise that the man could even have 
thought of lending an unknown stranger such a horse as this. 
“‘He’s the pick o’ the pair, all right,”’ he added. 

“He is,” agreed Tex smiling. ‘You seem to know some- 
thin’ about horses, kid.” ' 

“T ought to. I’ve been about ’em all my life,” returned the 
boy, still under the warming spell of his enthusiasm. “There 
ain’t anything in the world as fine as a good horse.” 

“Not even a good—friend?” countered Tex lightly. 

Abruptly the sparkle died out of the boy’s eyes and the 
muscles of his jaw and chin seemed to harden. His glance 
shifted and for a moment or two he sat motionless, narrowed 
somber eyes fixed upon the pricked ears of the black. 

“T never had but one good friend,” he said at length in a 
voice so hard and cold that Laranger was almost startled. 
“And he—” 


HOUGH his lips clamped shut over the unspoken word 

Tex guessed intuitively what it would have been. He 
guessed too, somehow, that the death of that unknqwn friend 
had not been ordinary. There was a touch of veiled tragedy 
in the boy’s averted face that was eloquent and rather moving. 
But when Terrell suddenly turned and looked at him such 
bitterness and hate lay mirrored for an instant in his eyes that 
Tex could scarcely believe the evidence of his senses. A second 
later, by an amazing effort of self-control that, too, was ban- 
ished and Terrell’s features took on again that wearied, bored 
expression which Laranger had found so baffling. 

Yet not quite so baffling as before. In that brief glimpse 
into the boy’s soul he had seen evidences of desperate heart- 
ache, of bitter passion and balked affection. Already he more 
than guessed that keen fear of something or of some one 
dogged Terrell’s waking moments and even his dreams. He 
would have been less than human had he not yearned to know 
what lay behind the mystery—what strange, devious twists 
and turns of life and fate had made the youngster the enigma 
Tex had found him. But stronger and much more moving 
than mere curiosity was a feeling of 
sympathetic understanding coupled with 
a strong drawing toward the boy. For 
though few knew it and fewer could have 
guessed, Tex Laranger’s own youth had 
been a far from easy or happy one. Alone 
he had made himself what he was, but it 
had been a bitter struggle punctuated 
with backslidings he hated to think of 
now. There had been no one to care— 
no one to give him a little lift over these 
perplexities and troubles which loom 
mountain high in the eyes of youth. And 
so it wasn’t so very strange that, seeing 
himself in a way reflected in this boy 
tossed at him out of the desert wastes, he 
should be stirred by a keen sense of com- 
passion and fellow-feeling. 

“Tt’s mighty hard to lose a friend,’’ he 
said at length in his low, slow, drawling 
voice. 

“Ves,” replied Terrell crisply, with 
that same odd, abnormal self-control 
which a moment or two before had 
drawn an impenetrable veil over his 
emotions. 

Slowly Laranger’s lips curved in a 
smile, that twisted, infectious, friendly 
smile which was so characteristic. The 
lines at the corners of his gray eyes 
deepened. 

“Sometimes a fellow finds—a new 
one,” he murmured in a tone that was 
almost casual. 

Terrell made no answer. Quieting the 
fretting black by a touch that was 
wholly mechanical, he sat motionless in 
his saddle, his dark eyes riveted for a 
long moment on Laranger’s cool gray 
ones, a brief, passionate question lurking 
in his steady glance. Suddenly he turned 

i head and stared fixedly at the glowing 
7 S Uesert which swept away endlessly from 

’ ““e cafion mouth, the color surging to the 
See roots of his crisp, black hair. 

Laranger’s smile deepened slightly and 
he straightened a little in the saddle. 
“Looks like everybody was set,” he 
commented briskly. “Even Mel Biddle’s 
got all his contraptions in working order.” 
His glance swept the mounted scouts 

(Continued on page 58) 
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in his Scout Uniform. 
Below Sir Robert reviews 
the American Scouts at 
the Jamboree last year 





ORE than one man in Scouting is known the 
world over. The Movement attracts men of 
parts. Each in his own country, these men, fif- 
teen, twenty, twenty-five years ago and longer, 

were scouting with boys, without calling it that. The name 
of Dan Beard was a household word to the fathers of to-day’s 
scouts, before Scouting came. Another dyed-in-the-wool out- 
doorsman at that time was Ernest Thompson Seton, who, 
like Uncle Dan, preferred to be a boy at any time than any- 
thing else that might come along. Such men, each in his 
own country, were the creators of Scouting—in England, 
Baden-Powell, who corralled his ideas and experiences into 
an organized story about “Scouting for Boys,” and thereby 
stepped into his réle as a man of destiny. 


An Off-Shoot of Captain John Smith 


There is a thrilling fact to start off with! Sir Robert Stephen- 
son Smyth Baden-Powell, born in 1857, First Baronet, G.C. 
V.O., K.C.B., F.R.G.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Chief Scout, was the 
sixth son and eighth of ten children of the Rev. Professor 
Baden-Powell. His mother was the daughter of an Admiral 
Smyth, and could claim descent from Captain John Smith, 
the founder of Virginia. The descendant of a minister on one 
side, and on the other of one of the most remarkable ad- 
venturers of history! 

Oddly enough, the very spirit of Scouting was in the motto 
of the boyhood home of Baden-Powell. The rule of that 
household was one which was attributed to Captain John 
Smith: “ We are born not for ourselves, but to do good unto others.” 


Next Thing Next 


I IMAGINE his parents gave thanks at discovering 

young Baden-Powell’s fondness for the out-of-doors. 
With his family of brothers, he did his share of the chores 
and picked up considerable skill at doing things. But 
he knew what his “leisure time” was for: he spent it in 
learning to camp and take care of himself in the open, to 
manage a boat and to play games. He was a good 
“mixer” with other boys, and not backward about tak- 
ing he lead when it was necessary. Personally, all that 
I can see in this is that Baden-Powell as a boy let him- 
self “‘go,” expressed himself, found out what he was made 
















BOYS’ LIFE 


A Man of Destiny 


By W. B. Ashley 


HE way to become a man of destiny is revealed in the life story of Baden-Powell, who could draw with either hand, led 
5 in his school fights, was a natural mimic, fifty odd years ago did everything scouts do to-day, was a crack polo player, 
fearless lion hunter and pigsticker, the life of his regiment and the hero of Mafeking, who laughed his way through 
several wars and came out of them this side to place his life at the disposal of the boys of his country and became the 


Chief Scout of the World. 


for. Any boy can do that. Every boy has the makings of an 
Eagle Scout in him, including the love of honor of the scout. 
That was all that Baden-Powell had, and he had all of that, 
for he won from the head-master of the school he was attend- 
ing, this tribute at the age of eleven (made to his mother): 
“‘T would gladly have kept him on without fees of any kind, 
so great was his influence on the moral tone of the school.” 
So I do not see that it lessened his chances of becoming a 
man of destiny, to have been morally straight as a boy. 

At thirteen, with the reputation the schoolmaster gave him, 
he entered Charterhouse School in London. 


An Embryo Boy Scout 


The following is from an article which Baden-Powell wrote 
in later life: 

“It was only the other day—it can’t be fifty years ago—that 
I was learning to snare rabbits in the copse of the new Charter- 
house and to cook them, for secrecy, over the diminutive fire 
of a bushman. I learned, too, how to use an axe, how to walk 
across a gully on a felled tree trunk, how to move silently 
through the bush so that one became a comrade rather than 
an interloper among the birds and animals that lived there. 
I knew how to hide my tracks, how to climb a tree and ‘freeze’ 
up there while authorities passed below, forgetting that they 
were anthropoid beings capable of looking up (or was it perhaps 
that they were real men who refrained from looking up, 
knowing that they would discover one?). And the birds, the 
stoats, the watervoles that I watched and knew. Was it 
fifty years ago that I formed one of the joyous company 
detailed to bring the canoes from Oxford to Godalming? Fifty 
years since Sergeant-Major George Ford taught us the marks- 
manship that was later on to help one to one’s share of big 
game far afield? 

“These things stand out as if they were of yesterday. 
Cricket. Football. Athletics. Yes, I enjoyed them too; 
but they died long ago, they are only a memory, like much 
that I learned at school. It was in the copse that I gained 
most of what helped me on in after life to find the joy 
of living.” 

The Joy of Living 


FCS, Baden-Powell never did get over the joy of liv- 
ing. Not all his twenty-odd years of active service 
in the Army could change him from a lover of the out- 
doors to a lover of war. A young cavalry officer in 1876, 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in 1903, yet never a chance 
lost in all that time to watch a bird, track an animal, do 
a little exploring, and in other ways to obey the Scouting 
urge that was in him. 

South Africa and Zululand were his principal stamping 
grounds as a soldier. Policing the country, breaking up bands 
of robbers, keeping hostile tribes from breaking loose, now and 
then a small battle, and finally a great event, tested his ability 
as a leader and commander. But what is more to the point 





When the Chief ap- 
pears, while on the 
Right the Chief Scout 
of the World reviews 
Scout Troops with 
the Prince of Wales 


of this narrative, his experiences developed his ability as 
an outdoors man. A panic-stricken horse, tracked for miles 
through a mountain and recovered—A 600-mile secret re- 
connaissance made alone in hostile country—A lion followed 
into the bush through a tunnel through which the hunter 
had to crawl on his belly—A fort to be erected from 
materials at hand, in the very heart of a jungle; a joyful 
task for the task itself, indifferent to the thousands of en- 
circling crafty Zulus. 

Administering first aid to the sick and injured.—An after- 


*noon at pigsticking, one of the most dangerous of sports.—A 


day following the spoor of the lion and hippo.—Always show- 
ing he could use the four “‘C’s’’ necessary for campaigning— 
Common sense, Courage, Cunning and Cheerfulness. 


The Hero of Mafeking 


ADEN-POWELL’S advancement in rank was almost 
automatic, so regularly did it occur, until suddenly he 
stepped into fame. 

It was the year 1899. Baden-Powell was now Brevet- 
Colonel. Trouble was brewing in South Africa. Negotiations 
between the British and Transvaal governments had reached 
an impasse. Lord Wolseley directed Baden-Powell to proceed 
to the Cape, and there raise two regiments of mounted rifles 
and organize local police and volunteers for employment on the 
frontier in case of war. The frontier assigned to him to guard 
was nearly 500 miles long. This meant that his forces could 
not be concentrated in one place, so two independent columns 
were organized, one to operate near Mafeking. Among the 
natives the phrase was common, “Who holds Mafeking, holds 
the reins of Africa.” 

The big event of this assignment to duty was the defense 
of Mafeking, in a siege by overwhelming numbers of the enemy, 
lasting from October 13, 1899 to May 18, 1900, when relieved 
by the forces of Lord Roberts. ‘“‘After seven months of 
hard work by day and night, of daily bombardment, the 
most meagre of rations, ceaseless anxiety, an empire load 
of responsibility and complete isolation from the outside 
world, Baden-Powell awoke, as from a dream, to find him- 
self a hero in the eyes of the world, with a record which, as 
Lord Strathcona described it, was worth more than a dozen 
coronets.” 

In 1903, Baden-Powell returned home to England and was 
appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry of the British Army. 
This gave him opportunity for considerable travel, and he 
came to the United States, visited West Point and our battle- 
fields. A number of years were spent in such official travels. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The White Leader 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


N a pleasant morning early in the winter Lachlan 
and his friends with Oomy and Susanna entered 
M’Gillivray’s town. Lachlan left the others and 
raced excitedly into the house. The White Leader 

turned sharply from his desk, spread with commercial papers, 
as he heard the running footsteps. 

“White Alex! I’ve come back!” the boy shouted and liter- 
ally threw himself upon the chief. For once, both M’Gillivray’s 
Indian stoicism and his Scotch reserve gave way completely. 
He seized Lachlan in his arms and his extraordinary eyes, 
with their half-mad intensity, were misted. 

“Laklan Chate!” 

Presently he called for food which Zambo, his colored 
servant, brought on a silver tray. He sat beside Lachlan, 
watching him with silent pleasure as the boy appeased his 
healthy appetite. 

“Now for your adventures,” he said. 

“And, this time, do not omit anything,” rid 

“This time?”’ Lachlan queried over the 
edge of his cup. What had Alex found 
out? he wondered. 

“Ves. I have been thinking about the 
curious matter of Powers, who, so you told 
me, went away in that boat which I saw 
disappearing along the bayou. I remem- 
ber, too late, that I did not make inquiries 
on the water front as to whether Powers 
had hired a pirogue and crew and gone up 
the river. Laklan Chate, did anything 
happen to Powers that night?” 

Lachlan set his cup down. His face was 
grave; his eyes sparkled with the keen 
light which danger always shed on them. 
He pushed the dishes aside and leaned 
forward with his arms across the table. 
There was no avoiding the issue now; he 
saw that clearly. He had to take the risk 
of astraight answer. Would the fact that 
he had kept his word and left the security 
of Nashville and his own people to return 
to White Alex be enough to save him 
here? One could never be sure what 
White Alex would do! 

“T’ll tell ye,” he said; “I'll tell ye, no 
matter how ye answer what I’m goin’ to 
ask ye. But first, tell me this, Alexander 
M’Gillivray: if ye had yer choice, would 
it be Powers’ body or mine ye’d want 
should be carried away in yon boat?” 

M’Gillivray’s eyes flashed with under 
standing; his face set in sombre lines 
For a moment he stared at the boy as if, 
by his silence, to compel him to say more. 
Lachlan felt little shivers run along his hair roots while he 
waited determinedly for Alex’s answer. 

“You are afraid of me,” Alex said presently; “but you are 
more afraid of being a coward.” 

“Ye haven’t answered!” 

“Must you win all the games played by the two wise owls?” 
M’Gillivray closed his hands hard on the boy’s wrists. “Yes; 
would rather it should be Powers’ body. Well?” 

“Then ye have yer wish. It was Powers’ body.” 

“Why did you kill him?” 

“Tt was him or me,” Lachlan answered. He did not want to 
tell about the Blue Arrow’s part in the drama, fearing that 
M’Gillivray might avenge the wreckage of his plans on the 
young Creek. He went on to describe Powers’ attack on him, 
which, he said, had evidently been ordered by Wilkinson. 

“The boatmen came lookin’ for a dead man by some one’s 
orders, White Alex; for they picked up the body an’ took it 
off wi’ them. A body was what they came for.” 

“I’m rather sorry that they didn’t find Wilkinson’s or 
Miré’s.”” The White Leader’s tone was one of cold anger. All 
his pride as a chief was roused in bitter resentment because 
his white allies had dared to attempt his adopted son’s life 
against his express commands. Not only his pride as a chief, 
but the tremendous vanity of the man who had been befooled 
to regard himself as an emperor, was outraged by this evidence 
of contempt. 

“Ye see, Alex, Number Thirteen was scared I’d run off to 
Nashville an’ tell all I knew about him.” 

“You have been in Nashville. Did you tell James Robert- 
son?” Lachlan did not hesitate; the time for careful planning 
of answers was past. 

“About Wilkinson? Ay; surely I told! I wouldn’t bea wise 
young owl if I didn’t try to get back at him!” He fairly flung 
the words out with a desperate lightness of tone. 
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“And you, lad,” asked General Wash- 
ington, “‘what is your name?” 


M’Gillivray laughed. It was @ short, ironic laugh without 
humor. ‘Are you mad at me for it?” Lachlan demanded. 

“JT? No. Why should J care? You may have started 
some trouble for Wilkinson. But he can’t make any for me.” 
Lachlan regarded him in surprise for a moment; then he saw 
Alex’s point. 

“That’s true,” he said thoughtfully. ‘‘Ye’re not an Ameri- 
can soldier, like him, playin’ traitor. Ye’re a Creek an’ the 
enemy o’ Americans already. Hecan’t add tothat.” His tone 
was one of undisguised relief. Here was no peril, after all. 

“Precisely. What else has happened that you have not 
told me?” 

Lachlan grinned: ‘‘Weel, there’s a bonnie tale about a 
feckless chief that’s ca’ed Nolan,” he said, purposely lapsing 
into the thickest Scotch dialect he knew. M/’Gillivray’s dark 





face lightened with the ghost of a smile. He asked on what 
bayou poor Nolan’s corpse was floating. 

“°Tisn’t floatin’, Alex. ’Tis buried alive i’ a dirt hole.” He 
chuckled. ‘Barkin’ Water did it. An’ he did it head first!” 
Lachlan burst into a roar of laughter as he recalled the scene. 
Controlling his mirth, after a fashion, but with frequent 
giggles, he related the story of Nolan and Wewoca. Under 
the spell of the boy’s infectious. humor, M’Gillivray’s face 
softened. Lachlan said nothing about the gold. He felt that, 
merely by mentioning his cousin’s idea of buying his freedom, 
he would bitterly offend M’Gillivray. 


T# EY were interrupted presently by Gypsy John, who came 
seeking Lachlan in-a very disturbed state of mind. The 
Creeks, John said, were determined to hold a grand ceremonial 
in honor of the Turtle-god’s return, with a triumphal and semi- 
religious processional through all the Creek towns. The affair 
would require about six weeks of time, if not more, what with 
dances and feasts and games and solemn marches; and, John 
protested indignantly, Susanna would be furious. He had led 
her home from Nashville by slow and easy stages and a great 
deal of coaxing, but she had been very cross about it. The 
second day out, in fact, she had balked in one spot for a whole 
afternoon; and her heehawings had been terrible to hear. 
Lachlan must come out, John pleaded, and make the Creeks 
understand: that. Susanna simply refused to march in any 
religious processional. Susanna’s firm intention was to cover 
no more ground for the rest of her life than the short stretches 
between the creek and the hay in her shed. 

“What d’ye think I’d best do?” Lachlan asked, turning to 
M’Gillivray with twinkling eyes. 

“T think you should gather some of the leaders together and 
tel! them that the Turtle-god has decreed a time of meditation 
for himself and Susanna; and that he orders all the warriors 


out to the hunting grounds. They have been afraid to go 
out after deer, thinking that Oomy’s curse would follow them 
and destroy them. And, if they don’t go, we shall be short of 
meat. Certainly, we will be eating hides by spring if they 
inaugurate a religious feast now!” 

Lachlan grinned appreciatively, and went off with Gypsy 
John. The White Leader stood in the doorway looking after 
them. His face was shadowed with the pain and the per- 
plexity of the conflict which the boy had brought upon him. 
Dedicated by a vow to the most ruthless of all masters, hate 
and vengeance, he had shaped himself to be like these and had 
ordered for himself a scheme of life in which only these passions 
should exist. Then this boy, wearing the name of Lachlan, 
had come to him; to give him companionship as a white 
man; reminding him constantly how much less Creek than 
Scotch blood flowed in his veins; hold- 
ing before him daily, in spontaneous 
and unconscious ways, the best white 
men’s ideals of truth and square deal- 
ing, of courage tempered by mercy as 
well as by caution; rousing in him a love 
which threatened to undermine hate and 
vengeance, even to topple them down 
from their dominant place in his life. He 
had experienced a hard shock that 
morning as Lachlan told him about 
Powers; the shock of discovering that 
the ruin of his plan through Powers’ 
death meant far less to him than ,the 
life of this boy. 

“T am becoming weak,” he muttered. 
He went back to the sheaf of papers on his 
desk. Those papers were accounts which 
had been carefully kept ever since Lach- 
lan M’Gillivray, Alex’s father, had disap- 
peared. They were labeled, “‘The Gov- 
ernment and People of the United States 
in debt to Lachlan and Alexander M’Gil- 
livray.” Each year interest was added 
and the sum grew. 


NE day two months later, Alex called 

Lachlan into his study and asked 

him toread the heading over those columns 

of figures. The boy looked up at M’Gil- 
livray curiously. 

“The Government and People in debt 
to—what does it mean, White Alex?” 

+ “Just what it says. But you can’t 

» understand till I have explained. There 

) are two pictures on the wall. Look first 

: at that crude colored drawing of a red- 
haired man a 

“Ay; tis yer father, as ye’ve told me.” 

“Yes. Look at that sketch of the trading house at Augusta 
and the date I’ve marked on it— 1760, at the height of the 
French and Indian War, the Seven Years’ War. And now look 
at this finely painted miniature of myself when I was a year 
or two older than you.” 

“Ay. *Tis yersel’ done marvelous in paint, White Alex. I 
could never mistake yer eyes. Before ever ye’d told me, the 
first day I saw it, I knew the eyes of it.” 

“Tt, too, was painted in 1760, while I was in France visiting 
my kinsman, the Marquis de Marchand, the uncle of that fool 
in New Orleans,” he added with bitter contempt. ‘My father 
was very successful, he was wealthy. He hada son with brains, 
a son whose appearance did not even suggest the quarter or 
or eighth part of Indian blood in his veins; so he sent that son 
to Scotland to be educated. I spent some time also with my 
mother’s relatives in Paris. She was the daughter of a Captain 
Marchand. During the war I became afraid for my father in 
Georgia. So I came back—in 1760. My father heard that the 
Creeks had gone over to the French and were about to fall 
on thé Back Country Settlements in Georgia. The other 
traders thought themselves well out of it; but not he! He 
hastened from Charleston to his trading post in Augusta. It 
was a very dangerous thing to do—a white man to go into the 
Indian country to try to stop savages who were mad for white 
men’s blood. I went with him in spite of all his commands 
and his efforts to prevent me. He invited the Creek chiefs and 
leading warriors, two hundred of them, to the trading house; 
and, with food and gifts, he tried to turn them from their 
purpose. At last the warriors said: ‘It is true that you have 
lived many years with us and that you have married a Creek 
woman. But you have sent her son, our kinsman, away to be 
a white-man. We will make peace with your people and be 
your-brothers and have nothing more to do with the French, 
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provided that you send your son home with us to become a 
Creek warrior and chief and nevermore to be a white man but 
a Creek. If not, we will kill all the Georgians and continue 
to be allies of the French.” 


ACHLAN did not speak. He was breathless, watching 

the chief’s face and the gloomy fire of his eyes. 

“And, so to save the settlers in Georgia, Lachlan M’Gillivray 
gave up his son, the one thing in life that he loved. I came here 
to be no more a white man, but a savage. For sixteen years I 
taught my Creeks peace and friendship with the Americans. 
Then came the American Revolution. My father was loyal 
to Great Britain. He spoke out honestly against the war. 


And the people of Georgia seized all his property, his goods, 
his trading houses and they hunted him down like a wounded 
He escaped 


deer to throw him into prison or to shoot him. 
them and fled, penniless and 
old and friendless. [ have 
heard that he set out for 
Scotland, hidden in the hold 
of a ship. But I do not know 
if that is true—or whether he 
died of hunger and exposure 
in some Georgian swamp. He 
loved me as I think few fathers 
love their sons; yet he gave me 
up to this barbarous degenerate 
life, that is a million times worse 
than death, tosave men, women 
and children, who were stran- 
gers to him, from the horrors of 
a massacre. I have stayed here 
because he gave his word of 
honor to the Creeks. I have 
told you how the people of 
Georgia repaid Lachlan M’Gil- 
livray for his sacrifice.” 

“That was terrible, Alex; it 
was terrible,’ Lachlan’s voice 
was hardly more than a whisper; 
his face was white 

“I have made it terrible for 
them! I have fought them in 
Creek feathers and in a British 
uniform. After Britain made 
peace I fought them in a 
Spanish uniform. Now it will 
amuse me, perhaps, to fight 
them in an American uni 
form.” 

“An American 
the boy gasped. 


uniform!” 
“Alex! Ye're mad 

“Not at all. Every year I have sent to Philadelphia a 
statement of the debt owing to my father. And at last the 
Che Government at Philadelphia concludes 
They are 


answer has come 
that the people have paid me enough in blood 
willing now to pay in money. They invite me to confer with 
Congress and with President Washington. They will discuss 
with me the question of paying me in full for my father’s 
confiscated property with the interest accruing. They offer 
me the title of Brigadier-General in the American Army. 
To-morrow, Lachlan Chate, we start for Pensacola, where we 
will take ship for Philadelphia!” 


COMMITTEE of welcome met the ship when she docked 

at Philadelphia and escorted M’Gillivray, Lachlan and 
the warriors who accompanied them to their lodgings in the 
home of a wealthy and estimable Quaker named Gwyneth. 
Running Bear, the War Leader, led McGillivray’s party, 
which included Blue Arrow and Barking Water and a number 
of young braves of the same age. In fact, with the exception 
of Running Bear, M’Gillivray had taken only four of the older 
Creek warriors. When Lachlan had asked him why he had 
brought only youths, Alex had answered lightly: 

“Because they are young. They will enjoy seeing new and 
strange sights.” 

In Pensacola there had been some profound consultations 
about Oomy and Susanna, who had come with Gypsy John to 
Florida in the chief’s escort party. Much as Susanna disliked 
travel—and her frequent balkings had kept the government 
vessel sent to meet M’Gillivray tossing in Pensacola bay for 
an extra week—M’Gillivray had feared to leave Gypsy John 
in the Creek town. John was a white man, he spoke almost no 
Creek, and the chief medicine man was very jealous of him 
because John now had all the honors as high priest’to the 
Turtle-god and spiritual confidant of Mv-t-Sacred-Mule. So 
Alex had insisted that John and his two friends go to Pensa- 
cola,.where they would be safe. Lachlan wanted them to 
continue with the party to Philadelphia; he could not bear to 
think of the bitter disappointment which Oomy’s absence 
would cause President Washington, not to speak of Congress. 
The Creeks also wanted Oomy to go on with them and bless 
their unusual adventure into the white enemy’s stronghold. 
But M’Gillivray thought that the sea-trip would be easier for 
everyone without Susanna; and he knew that, if any accident 
occurred aboard ship to either the Turtle-god or Most-Sacred- 
Mule there would be another Creek panic. No, he declared, 
the best place for Oomy, Susanna and Gypsy John was on the 








pleasant estate of his trading partner, Mr. Leslie, at Pensacola. 
Flies for Oomy of all varieties—blue-bottle, house, horse, fire 
and dragon flies—were abundant; there was grass and water 
and tree shade for Susanna; and friendly Spanish servants 
would warm Gypsy John’s heart by talking to him in his own 
language. The expedition would pick up this all-important 
trio on the return journey. 

“Ye remember how Miré laughed so hard when Valdez 
brought Oomy to New Orleans that he gave Gypsy Jolin his 
freedom an’ made Oomy a citizen 0’ Louisiana? Maybe if 
ye’d take Oomy to Philadelphia he’d set George Washington 
an’ John Adams off laughin’ so hard they'd give ye all ye’re 
askin’ for—an’ maybe elect Oomy to Congress as first member 
representin’ the Creeks,”’ had been Lachlan’s final plea, and 
it, too, had failed! So they were at the Capital without Oomy. 

“Tis an awfu’ grand town, is Philadelphia!’ Lachlan 
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exclaimed with awe, as they drove toward the Gwyneth 
home. The houses of red pressed brick; the orderly streets; 
the lamp-posts; the well-dressed people who had gathered in 
the main thoroughfare to see the terrible Creek chieftain, the 
scourge of the Southern colonies; the ships in the river; all 
these impressed the boy tremendously. 

“ *The happy, the peaceful, the elegant, the hospitable and 
polite city of Philadelphia,’ as John Adams has called it,” said 
M’Gillivray. ‘Perhaps some day you will see Edinburgh and 
Paris. Those are real cities.” 

“Is it possible thee has seen the cities thee names?” Mr. 
Gwyneth, who was driving with them, asked, amazed. 

‘“‘] was educated in those cities, Sir.” 

The old Quaker peered at the Creek chief from under his 
broad-brimmed hat. 

‘Friend, thee astounds me,” he said. In a tactful manner 
he began to question M’Gillivray about his youth abroad; 
and presently they were in a discussion of the Latin classics. 

“Three hundred volumes!” Gwyneth exclaimed presently. 
‘“*To think of a library of three hundred books in the depth of 
the Indian country!” 

‘By reading I escape from myself for a brief while, at least, 
Sir: and, by escaping myself, perhaps I escape madness.” 

“Yet, there is not a little madness in the classics!’’ the old 
Quaker smiled. ‘You know the phrase, Sir—‘similia similibus 
curanturl’”’ 

““What does that mean?”’ Lachlan asked, interestedly. 

Mr. Gwyneth replied, with a kindly smile: ‘My lad, it 
means, ‘like things are cured by like’; or, as we say in English 
more briefly, ‘like cures like.’ Thee should have thy father 
teach thee Latin. Ah! here is my house; and its door stands 
open with all the hospitable welcome of my heart.” 


AVING led his guests inside, Mr. Gwyneth put them in 

charge of his two sons and hastened off to see his friend, 

the President. He was full of the marvels of the extraordinary 

Creek chief and eager to impart them. He found Washington 

closeted with-a handsome, graceful man in early middle life 

and was presently acknowledging an introduction to General 
Wilkinson. 
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“Well, friend Gwyneth, you seem to be agog with news,’ 
said Washington, smilingly. ‘Pray let us hear it.” 

“T came for that purpose.” True to the Quaker custom, he 
employed no title in addressing the President. ‘Friend 
George, thee will find in the Creek Chief a miracle among men; 
a savage so well educated that he discusses Latin with ex- 
cerpts from the classics; a red man who, but for his paint and 
feathers, shows no more of Indian blood than may be perceived 
in thy own countenance or in mine.” 

“This is truly a miracle,’’ Washington agreed. ‘What more 
have you discovered in him?” 

“He possesses an Atticism of diction, aided, as I have said, 
by a liberal education, a great fund of wit and humor amelio- 
rated by a perfect good nature and politeness.” 

‘His perfect good nature, dear friend, has cost more lives 
than can be counted.” 

“In talking with him one cannot believe that. His son 
accompanies him— an intelligent, charming lad as white as 
any boy in this city.” 

‘His son?” Wilkinson queried. “It seems to me that I 
have heard of this boy—that he is M’Gillivray’s son by 
adoption. I met the chief himself once on the occasion of 


a treaty; but you, Sir,” witha graceful bow and a flattering 
tone, “have learned much more of him than my eyes were 
able to see.’ 


’ 


Turning to the President, he added, “Since 
M’Gillivray and I] 
have met more or less 
as foes in the past, 
might it not be a 
tactful thing for me 
to call on him now 
—as the representative 
of the Army? Such 
things, trivial in them- 
selves, flatter these red 
savages. He might be 
in a better mood be 
cause of it; and your 
negotiations with him 
later on be more suc 
cessful.” 

“T think that an 
excellent idea, Gen- 
eral.” 

“Then, since there 
is no time like the pres- 
cnt, I will go at once— 
with your permis- 
sion?” 

‘By all means, Gen- 
eral.” 

Wilkinson lost no 
time before paying 


lriz that call. He had 


been disturbed enough 

when he learned that 

M’Gillivray had come 

in person to put for- 
ward his claims for compensation. For several years Wil- 
kinson had acted as the White Leader’s agent in this matter, 
and, for his own treacherous purposes, he had not presented 
Alex’s letters but had made altogether preposterous claims 
which Congress would never grant. He wanted White Alex 
to continue to be an enemy of America and an ally of 
Spain. Of course, Wilkinson had not appeared personally 
in connection with M/’Gillivray’s business; he had acted 
through one of his tricky henchmen who intrigued for him 
among the politicians at the Capital even as Nolan and Powers 
did another sort of work for him in the wilderness. Now, the 
last thing he had ever feared had happened! White Alex had 
communicated directly with the Government and, in response 
to overtures from them, had come to Philadelphia. And, as 
another stroke of bad fortune, he had brought Lachlan 
Douglas of Nashville, the boy whom both Powers and Nolan 
had failed to kill, the boy who knew too much! M’Gillivray 
and Lachlan had arrived at the worst of all possible moments 
for James Wilkinson. The result of years of intrigue was al- 
most within his grasp; in fact, that very morning the President 
had given him grounds for believing that he was to be elevated 
to the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army. In some 
way, by bribes or by terrorism, he must silence those two 
inopportune visitors from the Creek country! 


*GILLIVRAY shook hands with Wilkinson quite cor- 
dially and invited him to be seated. . 

“You remember my son, Lachlan?” he said, indicating the 
boy who stood near the window staring at Number Thirteen 
with an expression of undisguised contempt. 

“To be sure. A clever lad who will make the most of his 
stay in the Capital, undoubtedly.” The compliment did not 
lessen Lachlan’s hostility in the least. Wilkinson thought it 
best to ignore Lachlan’s attitude. He plunged into his 
business with M’Gillivray at once. 

“‘T came as soon as I heard of your arrival, so that we might 
agree on a course of action and run no risk of injuring each 
other,” he began. M/’Gillivray bowed gravely, but said 
nothing. ‘Since any reference to our former meetings in 
New Orleans would be perilous——” 
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“Perilous to General Wilkinson. Yes. 
that point.” 

“To yourself, also. To your business with Congress,” 
Wilkinson went on earnestly. ‘‘The Government will hesi- 
tate to pay the sum you demand if they get an inkling of your 
alliance with Miré.” 


I have considered 


’GILLIVRAY regarded Wilkinson for a moment in 
silence, with his most cynical expression. 

“The matter which troubles you, General, is not whether 
or no my just claims are settled,” he said at last. “You 
want to make sure of my silence about your own position 
as Miré’s agent. You have more at stake now.” 

Wilkinson iooked startled. 

“What do you mean? How can you have heard—?” He 
sprang up and began to pace the floor. 

“T have my own avenues of information, General. Our 
time is short; we may be interrupted at any moment. It 
will serve you best to be frank with me.” Secretly M’Gillivray 
was wondering just what was Wilkinson’s game now. That 
Wilkinson should come to see him in order.to induce him to 
be silent about something which would injure himself if he 
mentioned it, struck him as absurd. Obviously then, some- 
thing new had happened to Wilkinson which made M’Gilli- 
vray’s silence far more vital than ever before. He had thrown 
out that remark which had so startled Wilkinson merely as 
a “feeler.” He had in fact no special “avenues of informa- 
tion.” 

Wilkinson’s face flushed with excitement. He began to 
talk to himself rather than to his antagonist as he paced up 
and down. _ 

“Tt is settled then, absolutely settled! It. must be, if you 
have heard of it! This morning the President hinted—even 
more than hinted—yes—yes—it must indeed be final! . Com- 
mander-in-Chief! This hour is worth all I have wormed 
through to reach it! No one shall stop me now!” 

*Commander-in-Chief and Number Thirteen,” M’Gillivray 
said ironically. Wilkinson wheeled on him with sudden fury. 

“Tt will cost your life and the life of that precious son of 
yours to mention that, M’Gillivray! And my hand will 
never appear in it!” 

The White Leader’s eyes flamed. He rose and stopped 
Wilkinson in the midst of his excited egotistical stride. Wil- 
kinson tried to out-stare him but his eyes fell away from 
M’Gillivray’s. No one cared to meet that look of White 
Alex’s. As Blue Arrow had once said, men were more afraid 
of White Alex’s eyes than of his knife. 

“We are becoming accustomed to your modes of sudden 
death in our ‘family, Number Thirteen!’’ Contemptuously. 
“There for instance stands my son, the destined victim first 
of Powers, then of Nolan. He is, as you see, very much 
alive. And so am I. Perhaps Valdez still lives, and Nolan 
also; but where is Powers?” At that Wilkinson started. 
M’Gillivray went on; ‘‘Vengeance is my dearest passion. Do 
you wish to chal- 
lenge it again? Or 
does Number Thir 
teen prefer to make 
terms with the White 
Leader?”’ Undeni- 
ably both men, am- 
bitious and vain as 
they were, had not 
a little of the theatri- 
cal in their make-up; 
but M’ Gillivray, 
having a far more 
forceful personality, 
carried it off more 
convincingly as well 
as more pictur- 
esquely. ‘Sit down,” 
he said curtly; and, 
after an instant’s 
hesitation, Wilkinson 
obeyed. Lachlan 
watched the two 
men, breathless with 
excitement. His 
emotions were play 
ing such havoc with 
him that he could 
hardly restrain a 
shout of laughter 
when he saw Wil 
kinson sink into a 
chair at White Alex’s 
command. 

“He feels like Su 
sanna when she 
balks,” he said 
huskily to M’Gil- 
livray in Greek. “I 
think this man will 
be a poor sort of 
War Leader for the 
\mericans. Instead, 
let us give them 
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Wewoca.” M’Gillivray made a gesture toward him for 
silence. 

“T have nothing to fear from you, Wilkinson; because I 
have nothing to lose,’’ he continued. “But you have much 
to fear from me. Since you are to be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief it is evident that you have very powerful friends 
here. The day after to-morrow, in the afternoon, I am to 
consult with President Washington and certain of his advisors. 
You have therefore forty-eight hours in which to visit your 
very powerful friends and inform them that my claims must 
be granted to the last penny.” 

“Tt will be difficult,” Wilkinsen protested. 

““Nevertheless, you will succeed. Because you dare not fail. 
There is no need to prolong this interview; and, for you, time 
is pressing.” He rose. ‘Lachlan, kindly open the door for 
General Wilkinson.” Lachlan leaped to obey with the 
greatest alacrity. He had enjoyed the scene immensely. 
There was only one thing that troubled him. As he saw it, 
Alex had made a pact with Number Thirteen not to tell 
what he knew about him if Wilkinson succeeded in getting 
the Government to meet Alex’s claims. That pact was 
binding on him, too, as Alex’s son. Therefore he could not 
tell the President the truth about Number Thirteen as he 
had planned to do. He spoke of this to Alex. 

“You were going to act again without telling me? I thought 
the two wise owls always flew together nowadays,” M’Gillivray 
said with a hint of reproach in his voice. ‘Did you not tell 
Robertson when you were in Nashville?” 

“Ay; ye knowI did. But Jim didn’t believe it.” 

“Yet Robertson has known you all your life. Then why 
do you think that Washington, who has not even seen you 
yet, would believe you when you told him?” 

“But Alex!” the boy cried out, “’tis verra bad when men 
canna believe what ’tis terrible important for them to know!” 

M’Gillivray shrugged his shoulcers and said, with his brief, 
cynical smile: “‘Human intelligence is best symbolized by our 
dear Susanna. It balks whenever it is asked to march!” 


NTERMINABLE as they seemed to the boy, the two days 

passed. The hour came when he stood with M’Gillivray, 
who looked very handsome and soldierly in.the uniform of a 
brigadier-general, in the presence of the greatest man of those 
times. He paid little attention to what was said: the speeches 
of greeting, the discussion of clauses in the treaty, and so forth. 
His eyes wandered from Washington to the others whose names 
he had vaguely heard on Robertson’s lips. These men were 
not all of them members of Washington’s administration. 
They had gathered to see the strange and baleful chieftain 
who had drenched the frontier with blood, yet who looked 
like an aristocrat among white men and spoke like a scholar. 
Men, whom Lachlan had never dreamed of seeing, shook his 
hand and said kind words to him: Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton 
and, best of all, Washington himself. He was glad that 
Wilkinson, who was also present, knew better than to offer 





“That's the place for me and my Choctaws to fall on M’Gillivray,” said Nolan to General Wilkinson. 
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to shake hands with him. He would keep silent, because of 
Alex’s pact, but he would not touch the hand of Number 
Thirteen! The traitor had succeeded where he dared not 
fail—the claims presented by M’Gillivray would be paid. 
Lachlan’s supreme moment came when Washington beckoned 
him to his side. 

“T am interested in your son, General M’Gillivray,” he 
said, giving the White Leader his new military title. ‘“‘He 
seems an unusually intelligent boy. And his face bespeaks 
a fine and honest character. May I ask what plans you have 
for his education?” 

M’Gillivray’s face was sombre as he answered: “President 
Washington would say that life in the Indian towns is not 
the life best fitted to bring out the noblest qualities of a white 
man. That is true. In the years when the Americans were 
my foes and not my friends, as they have now become through 
this treaty, I hoped to wipe even the memory of them from 
the land and to leave to my son a red empire. But I have 
seen how strong a people the Americans are to-day. It was 
not so formerly: when one white man must stand alone 
against two hundred painted braves. I have seen this city 
and I know it is but one of many; and that many more will 
arise, spreading over the wilderness until they have driven 
the red men beyond the last haunts of the setting sun and 
into the oblivion of an eternal night. And so I have changed 
my plan for my son. I will send him from me and from the 
Creek people to be educated, as I was, among white men— 
but not to come back, as I came back.” 

“That is wise, I think, General M’Gillivray. And you, 
lad—what is your name?” 

“Lachlan, Sir,” the boy stammered blushing. 

“Shall you like that?” 

“Oh, ay. I'll like fine to be educated. But ’tis not for 
Alexander M’Gillivray to say he’ll part wi’ me forever. It 
takes two to make such a partin’, an’ I'll never be one o’ 
them two!” 

“You love your father, then?” 

“Ay! To be sure I love Alex M’Gillivray. For I’m the 
only man, white or red, that truly knows the White Leader. 
We’re grand friends, White Alex an’ me.” 

Washington turned, with his grave smile, from the boy to 
MW’Gillivray. 

“General M’Gillivray, I believe that your son has given 
you the best testimonial a father could have—namely, that 
you and he are grand friends.””’ Washington went on to tell 
Lachlan of his own adventures at Lachlan’s age: how he 
too loved the frontier, and how at sixteen he had gone as a 
surveyor into the wilderness along the Rappahannock. 

That evening Lachlan chattered enthusiastically about it 
all to Alex until his own yawns stopped him. He was glad, 
he said sleepily, that they would remain another week in 
Philadelphia and also that they were going to New York 
and would spend some time there, too—‘‘It’s rare fun to be 
seein’ strange sights, Alex.” 

HAT same eve- 

ning in a house 
not far away, James 
Wilkinson and Philip 
Nolan sat in con- 
ference. 

“*T will hire thirty 
or forty Choctaws 
and lie in wait for 
M’Gillivray’s party 
on his way home 
from Pensacola. Not 
far from the Creek 
towns there is a huge 
tangled swamp. It 
is probably three 
miles long by the 
path that crosses it. 
It’s a bad place, full 
of quicksand, with 
an awful drag to it. 
I’ve seen it shaking 
like the promise of a 
volcano; it’s said to 
shoot gushers some 
times. The Creeks 
call it Quaking Earth. 
They have a lot of 
superstitions about 
it. That’s the place 
for me and my Choc 
taws to fall on 
M’Gillivray. The 
path is narrow; they 
will have to walk in 
file. And we'll be 
well hidden; the 
cover’s thick.” 

‘““Here’s to Quak- 
ing Earth!” said Wil- 
kinson, with a ner- 
vous, brittle laugh. 
(To be concluded in 
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NE of the kids over in Junior House got caught 

sniping pigeons with his trusty air rifle, and Doctor 

Glendon had a lot to say in the chapel the next 

morning, and right afterwards all the fellows who 

had shooters of any sort went and hid them. Burr had an old 
Colt’s so rusty he couldn’t turn the cylinder, but he wasn’t 
taking any chances, and put it in the bottom of his laundry 


bag. As they didn’t search the rooms, after all, he needn’t 
have. And if he hadn’t he wouldn’t have got the front of 
a perfectly good white shirt all smeared up with oil and rust, 
on account of trying to clean the thing one day and not wiping 
the oil off afterwards. But all this is what “Softie” would 
call extraneous matter and has nothing to do with the story, 
which is about Burr Ladd and me and Softie himself and 
The Toad and the poor dumb beastie. Only, of course, it’s 
a sort of introduction. 

Softie Chambers is our English teacher, and he hadn’t been 
at Woodside more than three months when my narrative 
begins. He isn’t a bad sort at all, but of course we hadn’t 
got acquainted with him very well at this time, and some of 
his nobler qualities were still undiscovered. He’s kind of 
tall and thin and wears fancy socks. After he’d been there 


was sort of ladylike and had a lot of finicky ways and a gentle 
voice. He began by addressing his classes as “ young gentle- 
men,” and that got a laugh right off. Old Snorther—that’s 
Higgins,. the Latin shark—calls us “young criminals” gener- 
ally. Well, anyway, Softie got to talking about the pigeon 
potting affair in class that morning. He seemed quite upset 
about it. He said he was, in fact. Said he was pained and 
surprised and several other things. We just sat still and 
looked awfully sympathetic, knowing that the longer he talked 
the less time there’d be for the recitation. He talked a lot 
about “our feathered songsters,” although I guess he’d never 
heard a pigeon do much real singing, and about what he called 
“the dumb beasties.” He said it was a crime to take the life 
of a bird or an animal, and that anyone guilty of cruelty to 


Softie was standing on the big desk, 
waving an umbrella, and the dumb 
beastie was having the time of his life 
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one of them should be severely dealt with. He got all heated 
up, and Burr and I, sitting together in the first row—if you 
sit in front the teachers think you’re anxious to answer ques- 
tions and don’t ask you many—we nodded our heads and sim- 
ply hung on his words. 


FTER a bit he told the old one about the guy who picked 

the thorn out of the lion’s foot, and the lion wouldn’t 
eat him when they pitched him into 
the arena, and then he wanted to 
know if any of us had ever done 
a kindly deed like that. It seemed 
none of us ever had, for no one 
answered. Of course, if we had, we 
wouldn’t have told about it in pub- 
lic anyway. Noone would but a Fat 
Toad. And afterit began to look like 


Softie had drawn blank, everyone looking around and grinning 
at everyone else and no one having pulled any thorns out of 
any lions’ feet, the Fat Toad came to bat. His name is 
Chester Salisbury McCall, but he’s called Toad. He’s a reg- 
ular pill if ever there was one. Harmless, you know, but 
extremely objectionable. Well, Toad stood up and popped 
his eyes out and told about how he had once interfered when 
a man was beating his horse because it wouldn’t drag an over- 
loaded wagon up a hill. He made a long story of it, and got 
sort of breathless, the way he does, and Softie loved every 
word of it. Everyone there had heard the yarn before, and 
it wasn’t Toad, but his mother, who had sassed the driver 
until a cop came along and threatened to run her in for de- 
laying traffic, but I’ll confess Toad made a goed story of it, 
and when he was through—not having mentioned mother or 
the cop—Softie looked like he wanted to kiss him. He said 
a lot of nice things about Toad, and Toad tried to look em- 
barrassed, which he couldn’t no matter what happened to 
him; and Jim Porter stood a book up on Toad’s seat and Toad 
sat down on it and completely ruined it, weighing about a 
hundred and sixty-five pounds in a towel. 


ND so Softie talked some more and said why didn’t 

we all pledge ourselves to be kind to dumb beasties and 
never slaughter for idle pleasure; and those who would do it 
were to hold up their hands. Which we all did with great 
enthusiasm. He was awfully pleased and said he thought it 
would be a most excellent idea to form the Woodside Academy 
Humane Society, and he would talk it over with Doctor Glen- 
don, the principal, but meanwhile as an incentive to humane 
activity—or something like that—he was going to offer a prize 
to each of us who performed a kindly deed toward an animal. 
He didn’t say what the prize was, and no one had the nerve 
to ask him, but Pug Hastings wanted to know what sort of 
kindly deed would cop it, and Softie had to do a lot of thinking 
and polish his glasses with a blue-bordered silk handkerchief 
for a minute before he could answer. 


-- 


: 


Then he said that _ 


McCall’s act had been of the sort he had in mind, that rescuing 


_a horse from a cruel driver or a dog from ill-treatment or re- 


leasing an animal caught in a trap or caring for a homeless cat 
would be a humane act. Anything to make happier the lot 
of the dumb beasties would qualify you for a prize. Then 
Softie remembered about the recitation. 

Up in our room after dinner, Burr said; “‘ Wonder what the 
old prize would be, Poot.” 

“Punk,” said I. ‘School prizes always are. Anyway, he’s 
safe enough. No chance to pull thorns out of lions around 
here.” 

“Maybe when the circus comes,” began Burr. 

“When it does we'll be gone.” 

“That’s Burr looked disappointed. 
didn’t have to be lions, though. 
guy licking a horse?” 

“No, there aren’t a dozen horses in town. Nearest thing 
would be a guy abusing a Ford; and Softie didn’t say a word 
about flivvers.” 

“Well,” muttered Burr, “there are cats, and dogs—I say, 
Poot, dogs!”’ 

I looked at Burr a moment. 
treated,” I said thoughtfully. 

“Or lost,” said Burr, and winked. I grinned. 

“Yes, that’s right. And most any dog’s likely to get lost,” 
I agreed. ‘Why, gosh, I'll bet we could find one without 
any trouble at all!” 

But that’s where I missed my guess. You wouldn’t believe 
the trouble we had! We started out after last recitation on 
our mission of humanity, Burr carrying a length of stout twine 
in his pocket, and went more than a mile, I’ll bet, before we 
even laid eyes on a dog. When we did find one he was so big 
I wanted to pass him up, but Burr said we mightn’t find an- 
another, and it was getting late, anyway. He looked like 
he’d been meant for a mastiff or a Great Dane but had some- 
how got switched. He had one ear that flopped over and one 
that stood up, a tail as big around as a German sausage and 
yellow eyes. And most of him was a sort of fawn color, al- 
though there were two or three darker places here and there. 
He was sitting, about twenty feet inside a low hedge, on a lawn 
in front of a good-looking house on Taylor Street, and he was 
staring at a bunch of sparrows on a telephone wire. So maybe 
he was some sort of a bird dog. We didn’t see anyone around 
and so we walked by slowly and snapped our fingers and said 
“Good dog! Good dog!” The dog wagged his tail and put 
his head on one side, but that’s all that happened. So we 
had to turn around and walk back again, making believe we 
didn’t see the dog at all. This time Burr said “Meow! 
Meo-o-ow!”’ and I called him Prince and Teddy and snapped 
my fingers some more. He just sat and watched us, sort of 
interested, but wouldn’t stir. 


“He said it 
Suppose we could find some 


” 
so. 


Then; “‘ He'd have to be ill- 


AT THE corner we stopped and considered. Of course we 
couldn’t make the fool dog get lost if he didn’t want to, 
and I was for giving it up. But Burr had an idea, borrowed 
a dime from me and went off down Prospect Street. When he 
came back we walked past the house where the dog sat once 
more, and this time we didn’t say a word or snap our fingers 
once, and when we got to Central Avenue we turned the corner 
and went on toward school. Only, after we’d gone a ways 
Burr stopped and looked back and said; “‘ Well, I’ll be jiggered 
if there isn’t that dog!” 

“Why,” said I, “‘so it is!” 

He was following us, it seemed, but he stopped when we 
did and when I said “Hello, poor dumb beastie!’”’ he only 
wagged his tail. So we walked on again and went most to 
the end of the block, where there’s a board fence and no one 
right near, before we looked around again. The dog was still 
coming. So Burr took the rest of the meat from his pocket 
and held it out and the dog looked sort of doubtful a moment 
and then decided he’s take a chance. So he came up with his 
big tail wagging and ate the meat, and Burr said; “‘ Know 
something, Poot? I believe this dog’s lost!” And I said 
I guessed he was. “Anyway, he hasn’t any collar. If he had 
a collar there might be a name on it and then we’d know where 
to take him.” ‘“ Yes,” said Burr, “but as it is I think it’s 
our duty as members of the Woodside Academy Humane 
Society to rescue him.” So he tied the cord around the dog’s 
neck and we started for school. 

At first the dumb beastie was pleased to death and jumped 
and barked like anything and got Burr laughing so he could 
scarcely walk. ‘“‘He—he’s j-j-just a pup-puppy,” said Burr.” 
“That’s all he is, a poor lost pup-pup-puppy.” 

I guess he was a puppy, all right, because he acted like he 
was foolish and was so awkward he fell over his own feet, but 
I couldn’t see how he could grow much bigger! After a bit he 
got tired of the cord and tried to chew it. He couldn’t get 
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Burr pulling on the cord and I 
pushing from behind 


at it very well while he was standing, so he sat down to it, and 
we had an awful time getting him up again. But we did, 
finally, Burr pulling on the cord and wiggling his hand in his 
pocket as if he had more meat in there, and I pushing from 
behind. Luckily we had only three blocks to go and we got 
to the Academy at last, pretty tired, with the poor dumb 
beastie arguing every step of the way. I guess all the fellows 
were down at the playing field, for we didn’t see a soul 
on the campus. When we got to Warner Hall we had 
more trouble, for the dog acted like he had never seen a 
flight of stairs in his life and we had to pretty nearly carry 
him up to the second floor. We never suspected that Softie 
would be out, for he doesn’t go to the field very often, 
but there was no answer when we knocked at Number 14, 
and when we opened the door the study was empty, and so 
was the bedroom. 


T WAS twenty to five, and at five we had a gymnasium class. 
Burr said he guessed Softie would be back before that, so we 
sat down, I holding the dog so Burr could get the kinks out 
of his hand. The beastie was awfully interested in every- 
thing in the study and kept me busy restraining his curiosity. 
He looked bigger than ever when you saw him indoors, and 
he sure could pull! We tried to find out what his name was, 
but he answered to anything you called him. He didn’t know 
what ‘“‘Charge!”’ meant, and the only way he could be made 
to lie down was by one of us pushing down on his back and 
the other pulling his legs from under him. But as he thought 
we were playing with him and always leaped up again and 
wanted to run circles, that wasn’t much good. Finally it 
got to be seven to five and we wondered what we’d better do. 
I suggested tying him to something until Softie came in, but 
Burr had a better idea. 

“We'll put him in the closet,” he said. “‘If Softie comes in 
before we get back he’ll hear him and let him out.” 

So we did that. The closet was in a corner of the study and 
was full of coats and umbrellas and overshoes and a lot of 
junk. The beastie didn’t take kindly to it, even after Burr 
had put a brown sweater-coat on the floor for him to lié on, 
and we had to push him inside and then shut the door quick. 
Before we got out of the room he was howling like Sam Hill, 
but when we were downstairs we couldn’t hear him at all. 
Anyway, as Burr said, he was far better off in the closet than 
roaming around the town, homeless and friendless. Burr 
said he didn’t know anything more pathetic than a lost dog. 

It was about eighteen minutes to six when we got back to 
Warner, and the fellows were coming up from the field in 
bunches and we had to dodge Mulkins, soccer captain, so he 
wouldn’t ask us why we hadn’t been at practice. When we 
got to the top of the stairs we knew right away that all was 
not well in Number 14. Gosh, what a noise! The dog was 
barking like the dickens and Mr. Chambers was shouting 
“Help! He-e-elp!” looked at Burr and Burr looked at me, 
and we both looked back down the stairs. But we couldn’t 
very well desert then, so we rushed to Number 14 and Burr 
knocked on the door. There was so much noise inside, though, 
that Softie didn’t hear the knocking and Burr thrust the door 
open, 
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QOFrrie was standing on the big desk, waving an umbrella, 
and the dumb beastie was having the tinie of his life. He 
thought it was a new sort of game, and every time Softie 
swung the umbrella he would make a jump at it; and all the 
time he kept on barking wildly; and all the time Softie kept 
yelling “‘Help!’’ The room was in a frightful mess. The 
brown sweater was in the middle of the floor, pretty well 
chewed up, and so was a rubber overshoe. Softie had over- 
turned the inkwell and was stamping about in a pool of ink; 
and a pile of English themes had been knocked off and were 
all over the carpet. Neither Softie or the dog heard us come 
in, but when Burr said, very surprised-like; “Why, Mr. 
Chambers!” the dumb beastie recognized his old friends and 
threw himself at Burr, and Softie shouted: ‘Kick him, Ladd! 
Don’t let him reach youl He’s mad! Oh, my goodness!” 
‘There was only about two feet of the cord left, the dumb 
beastie having 
chewed it in two, 
but Burr got a 
hold on that and 
tried to quiet the 
dog and told Softie 
everything was all 
right. -But Softie 
wasn’t sure about 
that. “Don’t let 
him bite you,” he 
said anxiously. 
“T’m . convinced 
he’s mad, quite, 
quite mad!” He 
climbed down from 
the desk and sank 
intoa chair. “We'd 
better call the 
police, hadn’t we?” 
*he moaned. 

api °| “I don’t think 
1 A hy Lise he’s mad, sir,”’ said 
ps : Wy ff; Burr, patting the 
puppy. “Did he 
attack you?” 

“Attack me? 
Savagely! I came in about half-past five and heard a 
strange sound from the closet there, a sort of moaning. It 
was quite horrible, really! But I—I opened the door and 
that—that brute dashed out. I had only time to seize an 
umbrella when he sprang toward me. I beat him off—broke 
the umbrella, as you see—but he returned to the attack. 
There was nothing to do but climb on to the desk. I tried 
to get to the door, but he—er—frustrated the attempt. I’ve 
been up there for hours, or so it seems, repulsing attack after 
attack. I’m quite exhausted.” Softie moaned again and 
gazed repellantly at the poor dumb beastie. 

“We heard the noise downstairs, sir,’ said Burr innocently, 
“and hurried up here to see what was wrong.” 

“Thank Heaven!” murmured Softie. “I couldn’t have 
held out much longer! Just look at this room, fellows. My 
brown sweater’s ruined, he’s chewed up one of my overshoes, 
everything’s sopping with ink! Really, it—it’s beyond en- 
durance! Do you think he’s got rabies, Ladd? Is he slavering 
at the mouth? Or is the word slobbering?” 

“No, sir, he seems to be all right now. Idare say he 
thought you were a burglar and fot sort of excited.” 

“But what I want to know, is how on earth did he get 
into my closet? Someone must have put him there. 
Really, I shall have to look into this! He might have 
torn me to pieces! Goodness, what a disgusting, repulsive 
brute he is, Ladd. Do you—er—do you think he’s quite 
safe?” 

“He seems so, sir. 
There’s a piece of 
cord around his neck. 
Looks as if he .had 
chewed it, doesn’t it, 
sir? Maybe he ran 
away from _  some- 
where.” 

“Looks to me, ” I 
said, “‘like he’s lost.” 

“Lost?” said Softie, 
with a mean look at 
the dumb beastie. ‘TI 
hope he is lost. I. 
hope he stays lost, 
the confounded mur- 
derous brute. Oughtn’t 
to be allowed to live! 
I say, Ladd, 
what’s he doing? 
Not trying to bite 
you, is he?” 

*SNo,-sir.’’ 
Burr looked sort 
of sheepish. “He 
—he’s__ sniffling 
at my pocket. 
Maybe he thinks 
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I’ve got something for him. Nice doggie! Quit that, you— 
you poor beastie!” 

“Well, would you very much mind taking charge of him? 
Maybe if you took this umbrella—it’s no good now, anyway— 
you could drive him off the grounds with it.” 

“T guess we won’t need, it sir. Only—well, he does look 
lost, doesn’t he? You don’t think we ought to keep him 
until the owner turns up, Mr. Chambers?” 

“T do not,” said Softie emphatically. ‘Moreover, if I ever 
find him around here again I shall shoot him!” 

It was almost dark when we got outside, and, half-way to 
the gate, who should come along but The Toad. ‘Hello, you 
guys,” he said. Then; “Wait a sec. What you got there? 
Say, don’t you know you aren’t allowed to-bring dogs on the 
campus?” 

“Go to thunder,” I said, but Burr had a better line. ‘‘ He’s 
lost, Toad,”’ he said, sort of tearful. ‘We were going to take 
him to Softie, but maybe the prize isn’t so much, anyway. 
Besides, it’s getting late, and———”’ 

“Mean you found him?” demanded Toad excitedly. 

“He followed us home,” said I, forgetting that I’d been 
behind him most of the way. “He hasn’t any collar; just 
a piece of cord that he’s chewed through.” 

“Ran away from home!” said Toad. 
can’t turn him away if he’s lost!” 

“Tt does seem sort of heartless,” Burr agreed, “but I’ve 
got to get ready for supper.” 

“Let me have him,” said Toad, trying not to sound eager. 
“T’ll look after him.” 

“We-ll,” said Burr. 


“T say, Burr, you 


E GAVE Toad a good start. When we got back to 

Warner we went up the stairs very quietly and looked 
along the corridor. Toad and the poor dumb beastie were 
just going into Number 14. Then the ruckus started. Out 
came the dog, pulling Toad behind him. Then came Softie 
waving the umbrella. 

“Get out of here! How dare you bring that animal up 
here again? Take him away I tell you or I shan’t be re- 
sponsible for the consequences! Faculty shall hear of this, 
McCall. My word!” 

We beat it. 

Twenty minutes later, outside dining hall, we ran into 
Toad again. He was talking resentfully to the poor dumb 
beastie and didn’t see us for a moment. “Get out of this, I 
tell you!” he was saying. “I don’t care if you are lost. He 
aimed a kick at the poor dog but missed him. 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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im Morse in Australia 


(CONCLUSION) 


N THE suspense of the 
day that followed Jim 
lost something from his 
youth that never came 

back to him. The skipper, 
old as he was, but better used 
to facing desperate odds, more 
inured to danger—though Jim 
had passed through many 
perils—seemed to stand it 
better. Jim watched him 
anxiously as the long hours 
dragged with constantly added 
discomfort, with increasing 
sign of disaster, but Captain 
Burr’s indomitable spirit ruled 
his body, made itself manifest 
and imbued all of them with 
its essence. 

Tufa’s presentiment of cer 
tain death vanished. He was 
afraid—all the islanders were 
afraid—but he no longer feared 
Bunyip would devour him. 
He gave no explanation of it 
when Jim told him he was 
glad to see him more cheerful. 

“T think maybe we all go 
mate’’ (dead) he said. “But 
I no more afraid along that 
devil-devil.” 

His shift was purely psycho- 
logical, as had been his terror. 
He had been suffering from a 
depression that had passed; 
that was all he knew. To 
Tufa the change was like that 
of a child whose aching tooth suddenly stopped paining, why 
he does not know. 

But they were all afraid, Tufa and his fellows, just the 
same. The fear grew with the hours. Their skins lost color 
and glossiness, they grayed with dread and their eyes were 
like those of trapped animals. 

Jim told himself that he was afraid tov. He held on to 
courage to face the worst when ‘it came but he could 
not efface the growing belief that their fate was sealed 
The hope of Langley’s assistance lost assurance as the day 
wore on. 

The sky lost its blue early, becoming a livid hue through 
which the sun struggled, looking like a red wafer stuck on a 
low leaden ceiling, close above them. It was not so hot as 
stifling. The air seemed to lie heavy on their lungs, to lack 
oxygen. It had a metallic, brassy taste and it bore the odors 
of a laboratory, smells suggesting spilled acids, the lees of 
experimentation. 

Strange rumblings came up from the empty shaft where 
the water had disappeared; great snorts and gasps as of 
mighty beasts stifling, strangling; puffs of sulphurous fumes 
that hung about the bottom of the bowl, whiffs of gases that 
gripped their throats, left them dizzy. 


UST before the sun reached zenith whistling jets of steam 

began to spurt from the pit in gusts of vapor, pluming up 

to the clouds, falling back in mist through the motion- 
less air. 

The bowl quivered, trembled like the head of a safety 
valve. Now and then it took up the spinning motion, swing- 
ing slightly to the north, then back again. Down in the 
bottom of it it seemed as if it had independent motion though 
Jim knew the neighboring earth must move with it. Of 
what went on above the rim they could only guess. Once 
there was a distant rushing sound as of a landslide; twice 
the grinding, crunching noises occurred 

None came near them. They heard shouting now and 
then but they were left alone—trapped. Several times they 
essayed to make a ladder of themselves but their best efforts 
could not get a man halfway up the concave slope. 

Cracks appeared in the bowl, opening and closing and, in 
mid-afternoon, vapor was emitted from these vents. The 
atmosphere became that of a steam laundry where chemicals 
were used. It robbed them of what vitality they had left. 
Food they could not have eaten, water they craved. The 
forces of Nature seemed to play with them as a cat with a 
captive mouse, giving gentle paw strokes, reserving the final, 
inevitable tragedy. 


By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 





They gazed in awe at the spectacle and—behold it reached its crest 


No great shock came but the tremors were persistent and 
gradually more frequent. In midafternoon the sun vanished 
entirely and they squatted in a murky, unnatural twilight, 
their nerves shattered, their bodies robbed of vitality. Like 
poor dumb creatures they lay, tormented by thoughts of a 
frightful death. 

Slowly the gloom intensified. The sun had been slight 
use to them for several hours, yet its withdrawal was going 
to plunge them into a night of blackness that was dreadful 
to contemplate. Where the sun had failed, moon and stars 
would not function. They would be left in that unstable 
bowl—in the dark, dicing with Death, themselves the cubes 
of chance—the odds against them. Little by little all light 
died while, every little while a tremor. would shake them 
or a jet of steam come pluming up from the pit. The pit 
was no longer empty of water. Jim saw—the last time he 
dared to look at it—halfway down, the top of leaping waters 
that rose and fell in the old tube of the geyser, pumping, 
like the water in a steam gauge. The time before that it 
had been lower. Before the night was nearly through—he 
felt certain of it—this would reach the level of the bowl, 
overflow into if it had not come bursting up, snorting, steam- 
driven, transformed once more into an active geyser. He 
said nothing of what he saw save that there was some water 
there. To the crew this was more likely to suggest a return 
to normal than anything else. They knew nothing about 
geysers, had never heard of one, or seen one. Their lack of 
knowledge and of imagination stood between them and their 
being literally scared out of their senses. 


S IT was their minds seemed dulled, their bodies deadened. 
Now and then their eyes rolled appealingly toward 

Jim and the skipper as if they expected them to perform some 
magic that would take them out of the trap. But, as the 
day passed, they seemed to settle down in what was a resigna- 
tion born of the physical and mental apathy. Now they 
could no longer see each other. The black sky seemed like 
a lid set over their bow!. There was no sign from the dwarfs, 
no more shouting. They also might be numbed with the 
indications that the solid earth was giving way, or, like ants 
when their hill is slightly disturbed, they might be racing 
about without reason, their instincts unequal to the occasion. 
Jim remembered hearing from Langley’s brother, lecturing 
about the opal deposits, that it was probable that there 
had been active volcanoes in Australia since the appearance 
of the black fellows, though this was not certain. There might 
be some ancient legend among the tribes of a day when 
the world was afire and split apart, when boiling water 


gushed in great fountains, 
These Wooroos might antedate 
the blacks. 

The last recorded earthquake 
was fifty years old, but, as 
Captain Burr had said, the 
whole world of late had seemed 
to be in the throes of interior 
disturbances. The poles slowly 
shifted and, every little while, 
even as the bits of glass in a 
slowly turned kaleidoscope 
break apart and form new pat- 
terns, so with the none too co- 
herent masses that made up the 
earth’s bulk. There was slight 
use in speculating upon the 
phenomenon—here it was— 
with them as helpless as a sea- 
tick on the tail of a harpooned, 
maddened whale. But Jim 
strove purposely to follow such 
lines of thought, to keep his 
subconscious self from going 
amuck, panic-stricken. 

“Tt was as black,” the skip- 
per had just said, ‘‘as the inside 
of a barrel,” when the first big 
tremor came. For some awful 
moments while their hearts and 
lungs ceased to function the 
bowl oscillated, swung, dipped 
like a compass hung in gimbals 
aboard a ship that fights a 
hurricane. They were flung 
against each other, bruised, 
half stunned, clutching for 
holds and losing them, while, 
through the blackness, the pit 
mouth seemed to be outlined all too vividly. They could not 
see it but they knew it was there. Waiting to engulf them. 


UDDENLY it made itself manifest. Phantomlike, shriek- 
ing, swooping, a column of steam rushed upward and out of 

the tube, bringing some spray with it, like the discharge from 
a pump with a leaky valve, water that burned and blistered 
where it fell upon them. The steam seemed to rocket away 
through the night, the water drained back as the oscillation 
ceased and then, oozing down upon them from cracks in the 
bowl that they could not see, there came a hot mush of mud, 
viscid, with the stench of rotten eggs, crawling among them, 
seeking an outlet through the shaft. This flow continued for 
several minutes and then, with a recurrent shock, ceased. 
But it gave Jim a swift vision of seas of hot mud crusted over 
by a thin skin of earth, cracking already, ready to split 
apart.... i 

The tension of it was becoming unbearable. He almost 
wished that it would make an end. This prolonged torture, 
this feeling of utter helplessness, of reduction to insignificance, 
was too much... . 

Through the whirl of his brain, the breaking down of his 
will, there came the voice of the skipper, cool and clear and 
convincing. 

“Begins to look like we might not git out of this, Jim. We 
don’t ’mount to so much in the scheme of things, mebbe, 
‘cept for this. I’m not what you might call a religious man, 
Jim, though no one kin go to sea like I hev an’ not know there’s 
Law an’ Order in the Universe—an’ those don’t come spon- 
taneous. I reckon I don’t foller what you’d call a creed, 
’cept thet I know, inside myself, thet there’s somethin’ over 
us all. We’re His creatures, Jyou can’t git erway from thet, 
whether we come up from apes or apes hev gone down from 
us. Thet belief is my faith, Jim. 

‘When the Bible ses you kin move mountains with Faith, 
Jim, it’s true. I know it’s true, lad. I’ve seen some strange 
things. He’s somethin’ more than we kin imagine. Of course 
He knows all, sees all, even us an’ our trubble. If it’s His 
Will to help us He'll do it. But it won’t hurt enny to Jet Him 
know we believe in Him.” 

He paused a moment, while the earth rumbled, steam 
whistled from the pit_and the frightened islanders whim 
pered. ; 

“Our Father,” began Captain Burr, “which art in Heaven. 
Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy will be done, on earth as it is 
in Heaven. An’ if it be Thy will to save us, to forgive ug 
our trespasses an’ deliver us from evil, we will be grateful an’ 
try to do Thy will. An’, if we perish, lead us to think life is a 
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little thing an’ death a gate to a better life. Whichever be 
Thy will, our Father, Thine be the kindgom an’ the power an’ 
the glory. Forever. Amen.” 

“Amen,” said Jim. And knew that he was no longer afraid, 
that he was confident. The crew ceased their cries. Here 
was the conjuration to the white man’s god, who must be a 
mighty God. They waited for something to happen Some- 
thing supernatural. 


T WAS a rope of twisted lianas that came slithering down 

to them, weighted by a rock, knotted at short intervals. 
It lowered to their feet and a voice came out of the pitchy 
blackness at the bowl’s rim, the voice of Langley. 

“‘Couldn’t come before. Wanted to get your guns and some 
of your stuff. They were all where I couldn’t get at them, 
the whole village clustered about ’em. They’ve forgotten 
you for the time. Scared into paralysis by that last shake. 
But they’d have interfered if they’d seen me. I’ve got them 
now. The rope ’s fastened. 

“Hell’s going to break loose to-night, any minute. There 
are vents opening up everywhere with hot mud coming out of 
them. Mud volcanoes. We've got to get to high ground. 
I don’t know if we’ll be safe anywhere but the valley’ll go 
first. Geysers liable to start up. Climb out as quickly as you 
can. I’ve got some food and water. Hurry!” 

The word was unnecessary. The skipper insisted sternly 
upon Jim going first. “I’m in command, lad,” he said 
sternly after he had tested the rope. “‘Hang on to the 
knots and use your feet against the slope. _Take The Admiral 
with you.” 

Jim obeyed. He tucked the bird in his coat and started the 
climb. It was not difficult at first. His muscles were hard, 
used to hauling and he went up the first twenty feet easily, 
some of the crew swaying on the end of the rope. The skipper 
could make a bight in it and they could haul him up, he 
decided. 

Four times he rested as well as he could, twisting his legs 
about the knotted vines. As he made the rim a hand caught 
him beneath the shoulder and helped him over, Jim careful of 
The Admiral. He gripped Langley’s hand. The opal hunter 
stood before him faintly illumined by the phosphorescence 
that had startled them the night before. 

“Brimstone,” said Langley. “It’s been my best bet. I’ve 
got the stuff on my skin and smeared on leaves round my 
head and waist. The Wooroos are scared of it. Here comes 
your next man.” 

The rope shook as an islander swarmed up it. One by one 
they came until six of them stood on the rim beside their 
rescuer. Then there came a premonitory quiver, a fierce 
shaking and rending of the earth. In the sky thunder mut- 
tered and lightning suddenly flared back of the hills. It flung 
them on their faces before they could themselves lie prostrate 
and, for seconds, the ground heaved while, with a roar, steam 
rushed from the pit. At last it ended, the secondary shock 
manifested itself, subsided. But all about them in the dark- 


ness there were strange and awful sounds, hissing, gurgling, 
a reek of gases. 

“No time to lose,” said Langley. ‘Hang that lightning. 
May give us away. Though they’re stupid with terror. Think 
it’s all the doing of you white wizards. I rubbed that in a 
bit,” he added. 

The rope was shaking again. Jim kneeled and called down 
to the skipper. 

“If you make a bight, sir, we'll haul you up.” 

“Right, lad,” came the skipper’s calm assurance. ‘‘The 
bowl’s cracked a bit an’ the pit’s bubbling, but we'll all 
make it.” , 

“Last to leave the ship, eh?” said Langley understandingly. 

It seemed to Jim that the last man crawled but finally Tufa 
appeared. The skipper called up to them, cheerily. 

“All ready. Haul away.” 

They went to it with a will, tailing off on the vine with 
Langley and Jim at the rim waiting for the captain to reach it. 
They clutched at his armpits and a glare of levin revealed the 
broken bowl, boiling waters surging in the water shaft, 
mounting like an artesian well, rising in a mighty torrent as 
the ground shook like a jelly and the terrific thunder crashed 
overhead. It seemed as if they must be precipitated back into 
the crumbling basin but the stout heave of the men hauled 
all three of them clear, clinging together while The Admiral 
clamored close by. 

“In with the main sheet, my hearties. Sheet her home.” 
The crew were down but they were on their backs, pulling 
like madmen in that grim tug of war. 

“Avast!” shouted the skipper. “You'll drag the hide off 
us. 

“We'll find the guns and stuff in the next flare,” said 
Langley. ‘Then we'll make for the high ground. There’s a 
lava ridge. ...” 

The flash came, revealing the outfit piled close by, revealing 
also a fountain of water that was spouting from the pit, just 
beginning to fail, to fall back upon itself, to surge about the 
basin as it struggled to escape. 

There was a space of horror, of frantic effort, of waving 
earth, of sharp shock. Once a river of scalding mud was shown 
by the lightning just in time for them to avoid it as, with 
Langley, leading, they struggled toward the ridge. All about 
them elemental forces had broken loose. The skin of the world 
was broken, rocks torn and blasted apart, the dirt turned to 
mud by steam escaping, like the earth’s lifeblood from .a 
hundred gaping wounds. 

The ridge was of old, old lava and, though it swayed, it 
stood, a grandstand from which to view the cataclysm. Once, 
as they scrambled to safety, Jim thought he heard shrieks 
but it was impossible to gauge sound in the uproar of hissing 
gasping, thundering noises. 


GAIN and again the lightning lit up the catastrophe. 
There was an inundation of mud that swept the valley. 
Through it the newborn geyser intermittently screamed and 
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spouted. The wood was gone, there was nothing familiar 
left. Jets of steam, cauliflowered masses of it rose above the 
devastation. 

Once, as the geyser shot aloft it seemed to carry some 
great mass in the center of it, that it flung aside. But, 
if this was a true volcanic upheaval, there was no sight 
of the fires that produced the steam that was the active 
agent of it all. 

How long it lasted they might not guess. Time, all dimen- 
sions were lost. They gazed in awe at the spectacle and—be- 
hold—it reached its crest. The earth ceased to shake, there 
were no fresh outbursts of vapor, the geyser diminished in 
volume as if its outlet had been choked by the very fury of 
the subterranean turmoil. The thunder died away, the light- 
ning flickered out and, lo, the sky cleared and showed the 
calm stars, the radiant moon. 

Steam still rose from the boiling mud and drifted in a fog 
above the riven earth. Like men awakening from a daze 
they began to whisper to each other. The skipper stood erect, 
lifting his hands. His deep voice boomed: 


Praise God from Whom all Blessing flow. 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly Host! 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost! 


Jim heard Langley repeating the words with him. It was 
a chant of thankfulness, of faith sustained and strengthened. 


ATER they ate and drank and, presently, since sleep 

would not come to the three white men, though the 

overwrought islanders slept, Langley began to talk, telling of 
his adventures. 

“T got through to the Carralingas, all right,” he said. “I 
had three natives with me and they were scared almost useless, 
trying to bolt all the time. They did, I suppose the minute I 
went off my head. The sun got me. I imagine I was as crazy 
asaloon. No telling what I did. Might have torn off all my 
clothes for I was naked when I knew anything. I must have 
been a sight. I am a hairy brute and it’s all scarlet as red 
knitting wool. 

“The Carralingas brought me in. I’ve got a notion that 
the Wooroos respect a crazy man. Lots of tribes do and 
they’ve got some rudiments of a religion, or a cult. Or per- 
haps they did not think Bunyip wanted a victim who was 
not sane and whole. They’re fussy about their sacrifices. 
That’s how I would have gone, you know, at the full moon, 
tied up and laid on the lip of one of the waterholes, They’ve 
got uncanny means of knowing just where the brute is going 
to come out. Watch for bubbles, perhaps.! You know what 
it is, their Bunyip? It isn’t just a legend.” 

“We've heard the beast,” said Jim, “and seen its track.” 

“Well, I’ve seen itself. Once—and plenty. In my night- 
walking. I got down in a hole, scared it ’ud pick me out. 

(Concluded on page 47) 








They went to it with a will, tailing off on the 


vine with Langley and Jim at the rim waiting for the captain to reach it 
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James J. Storrow 


T IS not only the boys of America who have 

suffered a grievous loss in the death of James 
J. Storrow, President of the Boy Scout Movement. 
He was a business man whose loss will be keenly 
felt in financial circles. He stood for the very 
highest ideals in public-spirited citizenship. At 
the hour of need he devoted his days and pledged 
his fortune to his country’s service, and when the 
need was served he retired to his private interests, 
asking neither favors nor honors. He was 
naturally modest; he shrank from any display. 
When necessity first required him to make speeches 
in public, he faltered and was confused, but he 
drove himself to become an able, convincing 
speaker. He would have preferred a life of quiet 
working behind the scenes, of days spent tramp- 
ing in the woods and canoeing on the rivers 
far from the crowds. But what he considered 
his duty and his responsibilities drove him into 
the busy marts of finance and industry, Govern- 
ment responsibilities, and even into political 
campaigns. 

In a coming issue we hope to publish an 
account of Mr. Storrow’s life, and we recom- 
mend it to the perusal of our readers, for his life 
was inspiring. He was a child of fortune, of the 
best traditions of New England. 


that should continue to rise higher each year, for 
most of these young men.are now 22 to 24 years of 
age, and the Boy Scouts of America was still a 
comparatively young Movement when they came 
of scout age. 

These Rhodes Scholars represent our finest 
American manhood. They are rigidly chosen, 
after competitive examinations, for their high 
character and “all round” qualities. It is 
significant that Scouting has had a big share in 
shaping the ideals and habits of so many of 
them. 

Most of these boys have served three years. 
Five of them have been in the Movement, longer 
thanthat. The majority were second class scouts. 
There is one Eagle. Nearly half had held posi- 
tions of leadership in their troops. Every one of 
these former scouts has held positions of honor and 
trust throughout his school and college life— 
class presidents, club and fraternity officers, 
captains of athletic teams, and editors of college 
papers are found among them. 

The big thing in Scouting that influenced them 
was the Camping and Outdoor Program, they say. 
The Scout Oath and Law gave them high ideals 
of character. The Eagle Scout mentions the 
Merit Badge System. as having been a vital 
thing in his life. 

It should hearten all boys who want to go to 
college but are handicapped financially to know 
that 50 per cent. of these boys who excelled in 
their studies, did so while earning half or more 
of their expenses. All but two earned at least 
some money. When they were in high school, 
six of the boys earned one fourth or more of 
their expenses, and over half worked enough to 
make at least “spending money.” So lack of 
money need be no hardship to a really ambitious 
boy. 

We are happy to note that all but one of 
these young men has religious affiliations, and 
that the big majority acknowledge the effect of 
religious instruction in shaping their lives and 
character. 


One Boy’s View of Scouting 


URING one of the Editor’s recent trips in the 
South, an Eagle Scout, Stewart Meacham of 
Birmingham, Alabama, told a gathering of scout 
officials in Memphis, Tennessee, what Scouting had 
meant to him. His speech was short, direct and 
evidently so deeply felt, that we take the liberty 
of quoting a part of it here: 
“T entered Scouting shortly after my twelfth 
birthday. What a thrill it gave me! It was my 
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Scout law, to help other people at all times, to 
keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight, there was born into my life a 
code of honor and right living that will last as 
long as I live. 

**My second class tests and first class tests were 
passed one by one, each a revelation to me. | 
learned how to cook simple appetizing meals, 
how to communicate with another scout without 
making a sound, how to make a fire with minimum 
amount of wood and matches; how to give First 
Aid to the injured, and what precautions must be 
taken in the use of a knife and axe. I learned 
to despise a lie and honor the truth above every- 
thing else. I thrived on good turns and service 
to others. 

“After becoming a first class scout and after I 
had launched forth in the field of merit badges, I 
realized that I had just begun to learn what 
Scouting really is. I learned how to keep myself 
physically fit, what to eat and in what quantities, 
how to hike in comfort, how to prepare a comfort- 
able camp, what kind of wood made the best kind 
of fire, how to cook meals that would make a 
king’s mouth water. I learned the value of 
keeping mentally awake so that I would be able 
at all times to grasp every opportunity that 
presented itself and in order that I might miss 
none of the beauty that is on all sides. [ 
learned the absolute necessity of keeping moral- 
ly straight, at all times, if I wished to be anything 
whatsoever after I started making my own living 
and work in the world. In short, through Scout- 
ing, I have fitted myself better to win the race 


of life.” 


Save ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 


NLY a little over a hundred years—but what 

a difference! Some of you have seen that 
wonderful battleship of ours, the West Virginia. 
A small city of human beings can be quartered 
upon her; she fires twenty tons of explosive steel 
shells three times in one minute. <A century ago 
the American Navy had another crack battleship. 
She carried only 400 and was considered well 
manned; it took five minutes to load her guns, 
and their heaviest broadside was scarcely one 
ton in weight. But the spirit, the magnificent 
courage, the tenacity, the rugged American 
strength of character, these were the same in 
1812 on the decks of the Frigate Constitution 
as they are to-day on the crack battleship West 
Virginia. 

The Constitution’s first fight in 1812 was glorious. 
America was a young and struggling republic 
and England was harassing our 
men and our ships, when the Con- 





He received his education at well- 
known institutions. He consid- 
ered all this as responsibility, not 
privilege. Instead of pampering 
his body, he hardened it. He 
used his wealth not for ostenta- 
tious display or luxurious living, 
but to help in good causes. The 
gifts that made him a great man 
of business he placed at his coun- 
try’s service without any reward. 
His friendship he gave to poor 
boys, whose battle with life started 
with serious handicaps. He helped 
them to build up their lives, find- 
ing in that greater joy than 
building pretentious mansions of 
plaster and stone. He loved the 
quiet woods, the song of birds, 
the battle with rain and snow and 





James Jackson Storrow 


by Dr. John H. Finley 


Associate Editor, New York Times 


Tell us, great Scout Spirit Storrow, 


What you find on this the morrow, 


Of your crossing o’er the Great Divide? 


There are trails to cloud-made mountains, 
There are streams from further fountains— 


All are Eagle Scouts this spirit-side. 


stitution defeated the English 
Guerriére. So close did the ships 
come together in the stormy sea 
that pistol shots were fired be- 
tween them. The Constitution’s 
cannon raked the enemy’s deck, 
but the English cannon were 
heavy and kept pounding out 
shot. In the midst of the bat- 
tle, one of the largest shot the 
Guerriére could fire struck full 
against the wooden side of the 
laboring Constitution; struck, re- 
bounded from the tough planks 
and fell into the sea. “Hurrah,” 
cried the lusty Americans, “ Hur- 
rah, her sides are iron!’ And 
the Constitution bore down again 
with her deadly fire, till the 
Guerriére’s foremast and main- 








blistering sun. He delighted in 
long journeys in a light canoe. 
He played his part as a true citizen and good 
scout, and we who are left behind may rejoice 
that we were privileged for a while to play the 
game with him. 


Rhodes Scholars—1926 


AN ANALYSIS of the Rhodes Scholars for 

1926 shows that about 65 per cent. of them 
are former scouts. This is a considerable increase 
over previous years. It is a percentage, however, 


first experience of having to think and act accord- 
ing to the dictates of my own judgment. © Scout 
activities fascinated me. I began to work on the 
tenderfoot tests. In them I learned what [ later 
realized was the foundation of Scouting. This 
that I refer to is the ‘Scout Oath. My 
tenderfoot scout badge furnished me the greatest 
thrill that I have ever had. As I solemnly re- 
peated, On my honor, I will do my best to do 
my duty to God and my country, to obey the 


mast were broken, and, rolling 
a helpless hulk upon the waves, she lowered her 
flag in surrender. 

That is how Old Ironsides got her name. ‘That 
is the ship that is to-day lying in Boston Harbor 
for the boys and girls of America to recondition 
and save. She is a glorious legacy, and fortunate 
are we to be privileged, through our contribu- 
tions to the fund to save Old Ironsides, to share 
in the imperishable spirit of the men who trod 
her decks. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


President James J. Storrow 


HE Boy Scouts of America has suffered 
great loss in the death of President James J. 
Storrow. At New York and at the funeral in Bos- 
ton, scouts acted as a guard of honor. Mr. Liv- 
ingstone and Mr. Dater of the Executive Board, and the Chief 
Scout Executive represented the Boy Scouts of America in 
paying their last respects to our beloved President. 

For many years Mr. Storrow was Chairman of Region One 
and a member of the Executive Board of the National Council. 
In his short nine months as President of the Boy Scouts of 
America he did much. His interest, patience and good will 
made him an ideal leader. It was largely through his inspira- 
tion and interest that the National Training School for 
Scout Executives was started. He equipped it with a library 
at his own expense, which will be known as the Storrow 
Library. 

Mr. Storrow had great plans for the first Annual Meeting 
under his Presidency With the Chief Scout Executive he 
interviewed President Coolidge, who promised to take an 
important part. 





President Storrow at Bear Mountain visiting the First 
National Training School for Scout Executives 


the World, accepted the Executive Board’s invitation to take 
the journey to participate. These plans will be carried out 
in accordance with President Storrow’s wishes. 

We hope to publish an article regarding Mr. Storrow in an 
early number of BOYS’ LIFE written by one of his intimate 
and life-long friends. Look out for it. It is an interesting 
story, for Mr. Storrow was a famous athlete in his day, a 
great public spirited citizen, a man full of the love of the out- 
doors, and a great lover of boys. 

In later years Mr. Storrow grew more and more interested 
in the Boy Scout Movement, seeing in it the ideal organization 
for which he had striven in his own personal contacts with 
boys. He thought of Scouting as “holding out the greatest 
promise for the future welfare of our country of any new thing 
brought forward during at least the last fifty years.” 


Visit of the Chief Scout 


REPARATIONS for the visit of Sir Robert S. S. Baden- 

Powell, Chief Scout of the World, are in full swing. His 
first public appearance will be at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Council in Washington, April zoth and May 
Ist. 

There will be a great rally of scouts on May 1st in the 
White House grounds. Every scout who can possibly get 
there is invited to take part. If you belong to a Council near 
Washington, ask your scoutmaster what his plans are, for it 
is certainly going to be a great event! Sir Robert will review 
the whole demonstration, and afterwards make a short address. 
If you have read anything he has written 
you know that he has the “‘real scout stuff.” 
Later this great rally of scouts will greet 
President Coolidge on the steps of the White 
House. 


The Big Washington Meeting 


COUTS who come to the rally, as well as 

scouts who cannot attend (and that, of 
course, will be the vast. majority) should 
make plans to participate by radio in the 
evening program of the Annual Meeting, 
which will be open to the public. There will 
be addresses by both President Coolidge and 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell. Their speeches 
will be sent over a chain of broadcasting 
Stations, and all you will have to do is to 
turn on your radio to have a part in this 


meeting. It would be better still if every — ; SS 
troop in the country would plan to listenin fy. C. D. Velie, President of the Minneapolis Council and Scoutmaster Walter Beebe, first 
on these speeches as a troop. Talk to your to receive the Fifteen Year Veteran badges in Region 1o. 


Scoutmaster about it and get him to plan 


1920 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


" 





Mr. James J. Storrow 


Vice-President Milton A. McRae, of 
Detroit, Mich., and San Diego, Cal., 
«ho, as Senior Vice-President in the 
country (Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff 
being in Europe) is Acting President 
due to Mr. Storrow’s death. Mr. 
McRae has addressed a letter to every 
member of the National Council urg 
ing attendance at the Annual Meeting 
in Washington, D. C., April 30th P 

and May 1st, and support of plans made by Mr. Storrow for the 

visit of Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell 





a real occasion, possibly by making it a part of a program 
to which you will invite all the local people interested in 
Scouting. It is wonderful to have the Chief Scout of the 
World with us; it is more wonderful to have him and Presi- 
dent Coolidge at the same time—but just think of their 
talking to 800,000 scouts and volunteer leaders at one time! 

We hope every troop in the United States will have a part 
in it. As a Good Turn see that any scout who is sick has a 
chance to listen in, if he is able to do so. Borrow a radio set 
for him for the occasion if necessary. Write us about your 
plans. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., MAY 3 AND 4. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., MAY s. 
CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 7 AND 8. 
DETROIT, MICH., MAY 9 AND 10. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., MAY 11-14. 
Sir Robert will reach Louisville, Ky., on the afternoon 


of May 3rd, and stay over until the evening 
of May 4th. The plans there include a banquet 
to committeemen and troop leaders, a rally of 
colored scouts, and an exposition of Scouting by the Wali-Ga- 
Zhu on the night of May 4th. 

In Kansas City, Sir Robert’s visit will be fitted into their 
famous annual Circus. It is expected that in the big demon- 
stration, representative troops of the entire region will pass 
in review before the Chief Scout, and that a number of eagle 
scouts will have the honor of receiving their badges from his 
hands. 

Programs are also being worked out for Chicago, Detroit 
and New York. At each of these places there will be great 
rallies, one for scout leaders and another for scouts. The 
scout rallies will be open to any scout. If you want to attend, 
and do not belong to one of the troops taking part, ask your 
scoutmaster to get in touch with the local Executive and 
arrange for your presence. In New York it is expected that 
the scout rally will be held at Madison Square Garden or one 
of the great armories of the city. 

This opportunity of meeting the Chief Scout of the World 
is one that no scout, if he can possibly help it, should miss. 





that acted as Guard of Honor at the President's funeral 


Sir Robert Baden-Powell founded the Boy Scout Movement 
in England and it has spread to the far corners of the world. 
His knowledge of Scouting was gained in many corners of the 
earth, and dozens of times it has been the only thing that 
stood between him and death. His stories have the real 
scout flavor. If you are close to any of the centers he will 
visit, be on hand to give him a cheer. We owe him a lot. 


Saving Our Trees 


N RIVERSIDE DRIVE in New York City is the Memo- 

rial Grove of State Trees, contributed by the different 
states in memory of soldiers who fell in the Great War. To 
Troop 599 of Manhattan Council has fallen the honor of 
caring for this grove. Last year a professional florist looked 
after the trees, at much expense and with far less satisfactory 
results than Troop 599 secures. 

A member of the troop patrols the trees at least once a day. 
He looks for any damage to the trees, visits the Bird Sanctuary 
which is situated in the center of the grove, maintains the 
water in the bath at the proper level, removes any dirt from 
it, and reports back to the leader of the tree patrol. 

Each week the leader gives a report to the scoutmaster, 
Sereno Stetson, on the condition, weather, temperature, etc. 
This report is forwarded to the Woman’s League for the 
Protection of Riverside Park, who are the originators and 
custodians of the grove. Of course, if the scout finds any- 
thing wrong on his patrol, he reports immediately. 

This is fine civic service and may be suggestive to other 
troops who are situated near parks or 
groves. 








Scout Commissioner Harold Beebe 
and Mr. W. N. Brown, Chairman of the Local Court of Honor are also shown in the picture 


Troop Takes Crippled Newsboy 
on Hike 


HE scouts of Troop 411 of Cornell Square 

Park, Chicago, have enjoyed a number 
of hikes into the woods, and were a few days 
ago planning for another one. A scout sug- 
gested that the troop invite some one along 
on the hike who was not a scout. “Why not 
the crippled newsboy,” suggested one of the 
scouts, and told of Leo Sukie who sits in his 
wheel chair every evening and night at the 
corner of 47th and Ashland Avenue selling 
his papers. The suggestion was no sooner 
made than the whole troop agreed that Leo 
should be the guest of the troop. 

The scoutmaster, Mr. James Karasek 
now reports that because of the interest 
of the troop, the crippled lad wants to 
join the troop and is already working on 
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his Tenderfoot tests, and while on hikes he is as anxious as 
anyone to take part in cooking and other activities. 

Leo Sukie is seventeen years of age. All the members of 
the troop themselves live within the very shadow of the 
“Stock Yards.” 


A Junior Fire Department 


EALDTON, OKLA. has a junior fire department con- 

sisting of eleven first class scouts. The Fire Department 
has equipped them with a small car with four hundred feet of 
hose. Fire drill every Saturday consists of a contest between 
two sides, one headed by the Chief, Scout William Mayberry, 
and the other by the Assistant Chief, Scout Lyman Dale, in 
hose connecting and other regular requirements in fire fight- 
ing. The leader of the winning side will receive a regular 
fireman’s coat and helmet. 





The late Col. John Coolidge, with Scoutmaster W. J. 
Ballou and a group of Chester (Vt.) Scouts who visited 
the President's father at his Vermont home 


Seascouting in San Francisco 


EASCOUTING in San Francisco, under the direction of 

Julius I. Cahn, Commissioner, has been making good 
progress in recent months. They have 98 seascouts enrolled 
from five high schools. There are five ships. In the last 
four months of 1925, 65 tests for advancement were taken, 
and 13 tests for swimming. There were 436 individual sailing 
and rowing practices; 18 visits to the destroyer Hazelwood; 


704 individual participations in meetings; 17 took the special 
Coast Guard training; 39 took part in the Regatta; and 8 
took part in tub racing and paddling. This is a fine record 
for four months. We congratulate the San Francisco seascouts 
on this splendid showing. 


A Cup for Forestry 


HE Vermont Forestry Association has announced the 

offer of a silver Loving Cup to be presented each year tc 
the Boy Scout troop in the State of Vermont that earns the 
greatest number of Forestry Merit Badges. The Cup is to 
be awarded for the first time at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in May, covering the year ending May 1, 19260. 
This Association also cooperated with Boy Scout work 
throughout the State by offering instruction and other practical 
help in the study and promotion of forestry work. 

The scouts of the State have for some time shown enthu- 
siastic interest and progress along this line. Last year the 
Rutland County Council had charge of the Forestry and 
Conservation Booth at the Eastern States Exposition, filled 
with forestry products and work from Camp Sunrise, the 
Rutland County Council Camp. As an outcome of these 
efforts this year one of the members of the Executive Board 
has presented the Council with a fund of $1,000 to be 
devoted to further forestry study and training at the Camp. 


Kit Carson Pilgrimage 


OUR hundred Colorado scouts from Holly, Lamar, Las 
Animas, Rocky Ford, La Junta, Manzanola, Fowler, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo made a pilgrimage during Anni- 
versary Week to the old home of Kit Carson at Fort Lyon. 
Three thousand people, including 250 boys not scouts, joined 
in the celebration. 

The historic old stage coach in which Horace Greeley rode, 
with its guard on top armed with rifle and pistol, as in the days 
of ’s9, filled with men, was a part of the pilgrimage. In con- 
trast with the old method of transportation, were the two 
aeroplanes, which darted back and forth over the snaking 
line and over the pilgrims when they reached Fort Lyon, and 
were welcomed by its commandant, Colonel Wallace. Sergt. 
Luke Cahill, a friend of Kit Carson’s, was among those who 
were present at the ceremony. He told the gathering of the 
thrilling experiences which he shared with Kit Carson in the 
old days. Kit Carson 3rd, grandson of the famous scout, 


Keeping the Bicycle 


By R. C. Tarr 





BICYCLE is, like = k aa 
A many other mechani- 
cal things, a reflection 
of the owner, as it 
shows care, or the lack of it, 
taken by the rider. & 
Proper tools to care for a 
bicycle are few and low in 
price. With modern ma- 
chines practically all -that 
need attention are the tires, 
pedals, chain and wheels. 
Tires may be ridden hard 
or soft, as the rider may de- 


sire, but will be found to give . 
better. satisfaction if kept , 
under good pressure. Riding PLATE i 








pin-holes, by pushing the 
pointed end of the tube 
through the hole, twisting 
it around, at the same time 
squeezing a small quantity 
of the cement from the 
tube. When the tube is 
removed, the cement sticks 
to the side of the hole, and 
quickly seals it. A small 
device has recently ap- 
peared on the market (Fig. 
4-5 Plate 1) which acts well 
when correctly handled. The 
feature is a small rubber 
plug, shaped like a 22-caliber 


‘ bullet, and about the same 








flat should be avoided, as the 
walls of the tire are made to be 
used with internal pressure, and if flat, the threads in the cloth 
from which they are made, will break, or the layers of cloth 
will separate, making the tire last only a part of its regular 
life. 

There are several dependable methods of repairing punc- 
tures. A small tool (see Fig. 8 Plate 1) is sometimes used to 
insert a rubber band, smeared with rubber cement, through 
the hole in the tire. The band is stretched when inserted, 
and snaps together when the tool is taken out, filling the hole 
completely. The rubber cement seals it in place. The 
excess on the outside may be readily trimmed off, once the 
cement has dried. A stone bruise or cut may be repaired, 
if not too large, by the use of repair plugs (see Fig. 6 Plate 1). 
Care should be taken that the inside (oval) plate runs length- 
wise the tire, and not crosswise or at an angle. The thread 
in the tire fabric runs diagonally across the tire, to give it 
the greatest strength, and a plate screwed in place in a diagonal 
position will be liable to tear rather than hold together. 
Rubber cement has one peculiarity. It should be applied to 
a clean, roughed surface, and permitted to partly dry before 
the parts cemented are put together. The drier it becomes 
the better it will stick, up to the point where a glaze appears 
on the surface. Cement alone may be used to repair small 


size, which is forced under 
pressure through a_ small 
opening in the applying tool, after the point of the latter 
has been pushed through the puncture. The handle 
is screwed down, and the tool withdrawn from the tire, leav- 
ing the plug half inside and half outside the opening, 
completely closing it. No cement is used, as the soft rubber 
plug expands and holds its position securely. The excess 
outside may be trimmed off or left as it is. Its size 
and consistency offer no ‘obstruction to smooth riding if un- 
trimmed. 

Pedals should be well oiled, and run free. If they bind 
or stick, uncap the outside nut or cover, and, with the 
bicycle lying on its side, run a little light machine 
oil into the upper end of the tubing, working the 
pedal around as the oil seeps down. If the pedal 
still binds, loosen the outside retaining nuts slightly, 
and try it again. If this fails to remedy the trouble, 
remove the pedal altogether, being careful to spread 
a clean newspaper underneath the bicycle to catch 
any small parts of ball bearings that may drop out, 
and keep them from gathering dirt. A ball bearing 
may have split, or some’sharp grit may have become 
lodged inside. A thorough washing in kerosene, 
wiping, and replacement of any broken bearings will 
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fourteen years of age, was made a tenderfoot scout, im the 
presence of his father, Kit Carson, znd. A memorial plaque 
made by Boy Scouts, bearing the inscription, ‘To a Real 
Scout from the Younger Generation” was accepted by Colonel 
Wallace to be hung in the old Kit Carson Cabin, which still 
stands at the Fort. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


:IE Commissioners of York County, Pa., as a tribute to 

the Boy Scouts, have named the new bridge over the 
Conewago, ‘‘The Ganoga” after the Boy Scout Camp adjoin- 
ing, known as Camp Ganoga. 

Region Twelve held conferences for Older Scouts last year 
in California, Arizona and Utah. They were each three-day 
conferences, bringing together hundreds of Merit Badge and 
Eagle Scouts to talk over methods in which they can serve 





The Tree Patrol of Troop 599, Manhattan, that makes the 
Riverside Drive Memorial Grove its special care. 


the Church, home, school and their own troops, So much 
interest and good results have come from these conferences 
that Region Twelve plans to extend their scope during this 
year. 

President of the Village of Oak Park, IIl., has author- 
ized replicas of the village seal to be struck off as awards 
for local scouts in recognition of their effective good turns 
in behalf of their community. 


in Repair 


make the pedal work properly. If the pedals are always 
oiled in the position mentioned, any grit that has gathered 
on the pedal pin will be washed out. If allowed to remain, 
the grit may cause rapid wear and loose operation. Always 
be sure, in putting the pedal together, that the locknuts 
on the outer end of the pedals are tightened together. This 
can best be done by the use of a flat, thin set wrench of 
the proper size, for the inside nut, and the bicycle 
monkey wrench for the outside. If both nuts are merely 
tightened up, and then the outside nut given an extra twist, 
the inner nut is apt to tighten also, binding the pedal. 
Hold the inner nut immovable with the set wrench, and 
tighten the outside nut by pulling the handles of the wrenches 
together. 

The chain needs little care. Lubrication should be with 
dry graphite only, as excessive oil or grease will pick up 
grit from the road and soon wear the chain. If a roller chain 
is used, very light oil may be occasionally applied, but should 
be sparingly used, and all excess wiped off. If the chain 
breaks, a repair link, purchasable for a small sum in any 
bicycle store, will readily remove the difficulty, and is a good 
addition to the tool kit. Flake or powdered graphite can 
be obtained in cans, or the soft stick graphite may be used 
If a chain is allowed to become too loose, it may jump from 
the sprockets and throw the rider. Three eighths of an inch 
“rise” in the lower chain at the middle is about right. If 
looser than this, tighten by the use of the adjusting screws 
on the frame at the rear axle. Loosen the hub nuts slightly 
and turn the set screws on both sides one complete turn 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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The Lost Lantern Mine 


“ ’VE BEEN told the story many times,” said the pros- 


pector, ‘‘though how true it is I don’t know. We 
may soon find out. Do you see that peak yonder?” 
The little stout man who walked, or rather trotted 
by his side, wiping streaming perspiration from his forehead 
with a fine, and very grimy linen handkerchief, answered in a 
choking voice that came straight through his nose: 

“Of course I see, why wouldn’t I?” 

The prospector, tall and bony, hard as leather, stopped 
dead in his tracks. 

“Of course you see do ya? Well, see this too—” but he 
resumed his walk without finishing the sentence, although the 
tortuous twistings of the willow stick between his teeth spoke 
volumes of self-control. He prodded his burro up the steep 

*mountain path mercilessly, for awhile. Then, slowing down, 
he spoke again. 

“They do say that in the evenings a man sometimes comes 
riding down that mountainside. He looks some like the 
Spaniard who discovered the Lost Lantern Mine and then 
disappeared just when folks thought he would be making his 
pile. Black beard, he had, silver buttons on his coat, and all 
the rest of it. The funny thing about this man is that he is 
never seen except on the mountainside.” 

Sagebrush Harry, in a better humor now, spat ruminatively. 
After all it was his business to guide the aggravating tenderfoot 
year in and year out, and although the present customer was 
not much to look at, he had been sick in the far-away city from 
which he hailéd, and he might, you never could tell, improve 
on acquaintanee. 

‘Did anyone ever see the mine?” inquired Pierce Howland, 
curiously. 

‘No, and no one wanted to. He was that bad-tempered 
and disagreeable that for nothing in the world would anyone 
have interfered with him. Of course everyone knew that he 
worked somewhere over the shoulder of that jog yonder, and 
it was said that the Lost Lantern Mine was so rich in ore 
that the rock didn’t need milling; kidneys of coarse gold lay 
thick in that mine. 
Anyway he’s never 
been seen to speak 
to in recent years, 
and if anyone has 
searched very care- 
fully for the mine 
they have not yet 
found it. As far as 
I can make out he 
must have been kill- 
ed, and what folks 
say they see is their 
imagination. I have 
never seen rider nor 
horse. If you want 
to try to prospect 
out that mine I’H do 
what I can to help 
ye.” He stopped to 
rest for a puff of 
breath, looked at the 
pudgy white hands 
of his companion, 
and sighed. 

“T should like to 
very much,” and 
Howland stopped 
also, if he could have 
been said to have 
been moving before. 
A tired shiver shook 
him, and he leaned 
against his burro’s 
shoulder as the wise 
little animal came to 
a standstill watching 
with its tireless eyes 
a coyote chasing a 
rabbit across the 
trail. 

“Have we much 
further to go?” 

The _ prospector 
scratched his beard. 

“Well,” he an- 
swered, “T guess, as 
the crow flies, about 

a mile. Of course 
the way we have to 
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By Arthur Mason 


Illustrated by Richard-A. Holberg 


wind in and out of these rocks makes it about double as far. 
Over the ridge from our camp at Willow Springs is the approx- 
imate location of the mine. There’s one curious thing about 
it, and that is that no workings are visible, nor any tunnel. 
There are several places thereabout where I always thought 
I’d dig if I had the chance. If we are going to get to camp 
before sundown we’d better be getting along. Giddap there, 
Parker.” 

The two packed burros started up the mountain stubbornly; 
Howland, feeling the effects of the lighter air, climbed pantingly. 
As the pebbly trail dropped languidly behind their hob-nails 
and the tiny dust-pufis rose from a point higher up to mark 
their progress, the silence between them became sleepy, and 
Sagebrush Harry, who had often followed trails when he 
was so tired that he dozed, began to nod. Not so the little 
man at his side. 

If Pierce Howland’s step was slow and his breath halting, 
there was no fault to find with his eyes. Set in an intellectual 
head of a man about middle age, whose forehead vied with the 
jaw to show determination, they were gray, youthful, and keen 
beyond the ordinary. They noted the mountain contours 
thoughtfully, the soil and the nature of the rock. When they 
swept the low-lying valley in its radiance of evening light, it 
was with the glance of one accustomed to distances, and yet, 
when they rested on a person at close range, it was with the 
half-timed questioning look that belongs to the tenderfoot 
complex when one meets it out-of-doors, however it may 
belong to the executive who likes to hear all sides of a sub- 
ject when it is seen in a city office. 

But no such fine distinctions bothered Sagebrush Harry. 
For him Pierce Howland was hopelessly clumsy and ignorant 
in the ways of the mountain-bred. That settled his. estima- 
tion forever. 


AS THEY approached their camping-place he awoke to 
activity, and commanded his burro to ‘‘foot it,’’ and 
they made Willow Springs in style on a jog trot. The willow 





The two burros started up the mountain stubbornly 


tree that gave the springs its name was twilight-green, and 
welcoming the more so that it dropped over a fine clear spring 
of mountain water that gushed up within an old half barrel 
planted there by some prospector when it was strong, to make 
a basin, but now moss covered, and slowly rotting away. 
When they lay down to put their lips to the runnels of water 
as they ran down the barrel, the peak to the westward had 
shut out the sun, and the eastern slopes were in shadow. The 
valley way below looked peaceful and serene in the June shade. 

While Howland stretched himself on the ground, Sagebrush 
Harry unpacked the animals. Big Ben, the clock, was Harry’s 
first care, and he hung the clock from a branch of a tree; as he 
did so the two hands stood opposite at six o’clock. 

‘We'll have supper soon,” he said, as he lifted the grub-box 
from the ground, “‘you might gather some wood, Mr. How- 
land, and start a fire. I’ve a bannock to bake. Then we'll 
heat up those leftover beans and fry a hunk of bacon. It is 
very fat, but I guess we can eat it.” 

“‘T could eat anything,” said Pierce Howland, getting to his 
feet. 

Sagebrush Harry smiled. 

““You were a bit skittish about your victuals a day or two 
ago.” 

“T’m not any more,” and Howland smiled too as he struck 
a match to kindle the fire. As he did so he coughed with the 


sulphur. 
“One-lunger,” thought Harry, “that’s what’s the matter 
with him. I never knew it to fail that they’d give excuses. 


Said his mother died and he wanted to get away. Cock-and- 
bull story. I knew it all along. One-lunger, that’s what he 
is and that means I’ve got to look out that he doesn’t cash 
in on my hands.” 

He looked gloomily at Howland, started to speak, changed 
his mind, and went to find bells for the burro’s necks and 
hobbles for their legs to keep them from straying too far from 
camp. Then he spread a canvas on the ground and they had 
their supper; tin plates with bannocks and beans, tin cups with 
coffee—a mountain 
feast with crisp ba- 
con strips to give it 
flavor. 

“Pack everything 
in boxes,” ordered 
Harry. Then, ‘Not 
that way, fit ’em in 
even so the covers’ll 
let down.” 

‘“Are you afraid 
of thieves?” asked 
Howland, smiling. 

“T guess I am. 
What do you call 
that,Mr.Wiseman?”’ 
and he pointed to a 
spot a little way off 
where the moisture 
from the barrel over- 
flow had accumu- 
lated in a flat place 
to form a small pool, 
edged, as all moist 
spots are, by a rank 


willow growth. 
There, shadow of 
different substance 


from the air, was 
the outline of a fox. 
The lines were dis- 
tinct for but a mo- 
ment, then lost form, 
and dissolved as the 
fox trotted off. 
““Dusktime is no 
time to kill,” said 
Harry, in answer to 
the unspoken ques- 
tion of his com- 
panion, “‘all you do 
is to wound ’em, and 
their blood trail 
fetches others, and 
makes you ashamed 
anyway. Hurtin’s 
not huntin’. But 
you'll have to admit 
that there are more 
thieves than walk on 
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two legs here's another one; 
and what he can’t steal he 
spoils.” 

\ rank scent filled the air, and 
there was glimpse of a_ white 
striped back and four short legs, 
surmounted by a_ bushy tail, 
rambling around in the shadows 
and coming closer and closer. The 
miner tossed a piece of bread to the 
skunk. 

‘‘There’s not much harm in that 
little feller if you know how to 
treat him. The trouble with him 
is he gest easy upset. Of course 
he’s a thief too, especially where 
there’s chickens.” 

‘Really’ said Howland, “I 
should think you'd trap them or 
something. Why, I can TASTE 
that smell!” 

“After you’ve been along with 
me awhile you'll find out that some 
smells are comp’ny,” said Harry. 
puffing thoughtfully at his pipe, 
“why I can think of the time often 
and often when I’ve jest tried to 
think of the smell of a warm barn- 
ful of cows or hosses to make my- 
self believe that I wasn’t the 
loneliest person in the world. 
Fresh air is all right, and for 
company no one wants to chum 
up to grizzlies or pumas or rattle- 
snakes, but short of them there 
ain’t nothin’ in the mountains 
that I don’t feel consid’rable 
friendliness for." He broke off, 
quietly laying down his pipe 
‘“‘There’s another one,” he whis 
pered, ‘“‘over there, just beyond the 
grub box. See him?”’ 

He turned Howland’s shoulders, 
and pointed. ‘“‘That’ll be a new 
one to ye,” he said, ‘‘we call him 
trade rat.” 


HEY were looking at a small 

animal, so dark that it was 
almost invisible except for white 
paw-tips and a white belly. It 
was large for a rat, and with 
longer fur, and a larger more in- 
telligent head and eye, and he 
stood upon his hind legs in a most 
businesslike way, while he in- 
vestigated the crack of the box. 
Then, dropping to the ground he 
picked up a piece of shiny tin 
that had broken off the binding 
of the box, and went trotting away with it in his jaws. 

“‘He’s the thief what ain’t a thief,’’ went on the prospector, 
“come over and see what he left. When he takes something 
he always leaves a substitute. Here it is,’ and he held up a 
tiny twig. Surely enough there were marks on it of the trade 
rat’s front teeth. ‘‘Many’s the prospector that’s struck gold 
through some rock he’s left that turned out to be rich ore. 
He’s the one it don’t never pay to kill, and no one does, unless 
it might be some ignorant cuss. Why I’ve had ’em come right 
up to me in the dark and take the salt pork from under my 
head, and me without a bit of meat to eat, and yit I wouldn’t 
harm ’em.”’ 

The next day they started out prospecting, walking up the 
draw, a small narrowing canyon, probably the dried-up bed of 
some tributary stream, for great rocks lined the center, while 
the gravel diminished toward the side until it merged into 
fine granity, quartz float, solid to the walls, seamed and 
scarred as if it had withstood the torture of fire sooner than 
betray the secret of its gold. 

\ fresh wind whistled above them, sending its breezes down 
into the canyon, and the brilliant sunlight pierced the sand in 
spots, and seemed to come back again to make its own image 
brighter and more shining. 

\bout three o’clock in the afternoon Harry called to How- 
land to go back with him to camp. Hearing no answer he 
concluded that he had already gone, and went back to find the 
camp deserted. Then the echoes heard his calls. Finally, 
exhausted, the old prospector started to get an early supper. 

Heaps of coals were in the heart of the fire where the stew 
was set to cook, and potatoes were in the peeling, when 
Pierce Howland walked into camp wearily, carrying a short 
length of drilling steel, and a four-pound hammer, rust-eaten 
with age, and dropped them at Sagebrush Harry’s feet. 
Harry pretended not to notice them, growling something about 
dinner, but his eye wandered nevertheless, and the potato- 
peeling slowed up. 

‘“Where’d you git ’em?” he said, at last, looking question- 
ingly at the steel and then at the mountains, as though he 





on the coat of the weary horse, should come into camp that night 


thought them a bit unreasonable for having betrayed a secret 
to a tenderfoot that they had kept all this time from an 
old-timer. 

‘Do you think they have anything to do with the Lost 
Lantern Mine? I found them over in that direction.” 

Harry at once seemed to forget that such a thing as the 
steel and hammer ever existed. 

‘*Come on, now, I’ve got to make a bannock,”’ he said, “‘ you 
finish up them potatoes.’’ But way down in his old leather 
heart came the thought, ‘“‘by Heaven if there’s goin’ to be any 
lost mines discovered, he’ll not be the one to git ’em if I can 
help it. Mines doesn’t belong to his like.” 

Dinner was a brief but hearty ceremony, and hardly over 
before Pierce Howland stretched himself out before the fire, 
and went sound asleep. Soon Harry too, nodded. 

As the hands of the Big Ben neared eight o’clock of that late- 
spring evening, Howland got up and rubbed his eyes. Then 
he stretched, and looked off at the valley below the camp. 
Away to the eastward a full-faced moon rose from behind 
the distant hills, stars were peeping out of a blue sky over there, 
while to the westward a frill of the old day hung like a maid’s 
apron, more and more worn, and fast disappearing. 

“Look, look!” cried Howland, excitedly. 

Harry jumped to his feet as though he had to deal with 
Indians on the warpath, seizing his rifle as he did so. 

“What is it?” he said, coolly. 

“‘There, see him?” 

Harry looked, and the rifle dropped from his hand. 

‘““By the Eternal,” he whispered, “that’s the Mountain 
Rider!” 


MAN on horseback, less than a quarter of a mile away, was 

to be seen walking his horse slowly along a dangerous rim. 

In the failing light the details of his appearance were uncertain, 
but it was plain that he sat his horse like a man of the hills, that 
his bearded face was middle-aged, to match his slouchy figure, 
and that he bestrode a horse no less seasoned than himself. 
Words failed the watchers; but live thoughts pounded at 
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their brains. Superstitions of the 
desert beset Harry and held him 
immobile. Howland on the other 
hand showed more life than the 
old desert man thought him 
capable of, for with lowered head, 
instinctively stooping low, he was 
off at a run, and straight after the 
rider. Harry was surprised out of 
surprise, and swung into action. 

“Hold on,” he called, “hold on 
he ain’t real, I tell you!” ‘ 

But Howland, unheeding, ran 
on, and Harry, admiringly mutter- 
ing something about a fool, swung 
his long legs into an easy stride 
and followed. 

Slowly went the rider, and 
swiftly went Pierce Howland, the 
pursuing prospector keeping easily 
in sight, and gaining rapidly on 
them, as the hillside merged into 
the trail. But when they had 
neared each other to within a 
distance of two hundred yards, 
suddenly to the horror of Sage- 
brush Harry both horse, rider, and 
man disappeared as if the hills had 
suddenly swallowed them up. 


ARRY’S knees grew weak: he 
tried to shout, but his throat 
would not allow a single word sound 
to pass. He leaned weakly against 
the rocky wall, then, placing both 
hands about his mouth, and with a 
mighty effort he hallooed: 
“Howland, How-land!” His 
voice raftered the high peaks, and 
came back to him with banging 
echo. With eyes shining like the 
mica in the rocks he trod, and a 
step once more mastered and 
made swift by his intense fear 
which surmounted superstition, 
he climbed to the ridge where the 
horseman rode, where Howland 
had disappeared. Banshee shad- 
ows from the pale moonlight 
startled him, and the traces of 
twilight to westward seemed queer 
lights to his worried brain, but he 
kept steadily on, until he had 
actually passed the spot where he 
had seen both man and rider. 
“‘Like the fool I was,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘not to have shot the 


—it was not strange that a certain man dust-stained, hard-riding. as one could see by the thick sweat-waves horse. Then I’d have found out 


who was real, and who was phoney. 
Well, Til leave this camp _ to- 
morrow, if—if—WHEN I find Howland.” 

A rock dropped not far from him, it seemed to him from 
out of the sky. The impression grew upon him that his life 
now was in danger. He squatted close to the ground under 
some brush. 

“If I had only brought the thirty-thirty!” 

His foot slipped against an old root, and he fell forward to 
his face. His ear came into contact with the ground. He lay 
that way for a moment, thinking that he heard a noise under 
him. It sounded like the tramping of feet far away. He 
pulled himself from under the bush, crawling in the direction of 
the noise, only stopping ‘now and then to listen to catch his 
bearings. On his old face hung a smile. 

Little rocks fell fast around him now, and he got to his feet 
and ran along the trail. He came to a pile of loose dirt almost 
concealing a hole that led directly into the mountain. 

“You in there?” he called. 

“Yes,” came the answer in Howland’s voice, ‘‘get a rope 
from the camp, I’m down here about thirty feet. Not hurt.” 

Harry built a fire so that he would know the place when he 
came back, and went swiftly back to camp fora lantern and rope. 

When Howland, pursuing the mountain rider, felt his feet 
going from under him in the long slide on which he had 
started, he did not know how he could so have missed his 
footing. Earth, outwardly firm, and only different from the 
other soil in the presence of a number of. loose boughs on the 
ground, had suddenly gone out from beneath him, leaving him 
helpless to stop his progress from the upper air, past jutting 
timbers, and among loose rocks, to a dugout room away down 
in the ground. When he came to himself and heard the old 
prospector calling, his only hope there in the dark was that 
some of the little rocks which he threw out with all his force 
might attract attention. 

When Harry got back with the rope Howland called to him 
to make it fast and come down. He lowered himself cau- 
tiously, and with many protests. They explored the small 
chamber, finding a tunnel running north from the bottom 
of the inclined shaft, at the end of which, about sixty feet 
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from the mouth, there was a thin, narrow, seam of 
quartz. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’,” said Harry, ‘‘some old fool of a miner’s 
been follerin’ a rainbow. Let’s get out of here.” 

On the way back to the shaft the light of the lantern caught 
a shiny thing lying upon the bottom of the tunnel. Howland 
made a dive for it. 

“Tt’s a Spanish gold coin,” he told Harry, “do you think 
it could have belonged to the Spaniard you were telling 
about? Do you suppose by any possibility—” 

“Tf you mean that this is the Lost Lantern Mine,” inter- 
rupted Harry, “you have another guess coming. That 
mine was rich I tell ye. There ain’t enough gold here to 
cover a tooth with, and never was.” He sighed bitterly and 
plunged into gloomy silence. 

As they reached the mouth of the shaft both stopped 
involuntarily to listen. There came plainly to their ears 
the sound of a loping horse. 

“Come on to camp,” whispered Harry, “we'll leave here 
at daylight.” 

Howland scrambled out of the shaft and started uncon- 
cernedly for camp. 

“Tf you go,” he said quietly over his shoulder, ‘“‘you’ll go 
alone. I’m going to stay.” 

“You are, heh? What do you think that galloping horse 
is doing around here this time o’ night?” 

“That’s what I want to find out, and who the rider is, and 
how about this coin,” and he led the way back in the moon- 
light to the camp. 

On the afternoon of that day, far down in the valley where 
flourishing towns supplied the goldseekers of the California 
side of the White Mountains, a daring holdup had taken 
place of a stage bound for the hills with a shipment of specie 
to meet the payroll of a large mine. 

One daring robber had accomplished it, and, curiously 
enough, had only taken a small amount of money for his 
risk. Passengers went untouched, and of the express moneys 
most was left. Singularly too, this was the fourth of a series 
of such robberies which had given the express company 


much uneasiness and a large addition to their files in the 
shape of warning and descriptive telegrams and communica- 
tions. In San Francisco excitement ran high, and it was 
said when the district manager fell ill that it was from no 
other cause than the holdups, which had the additional 
aggravation of being carried out by a solitary robber. 

As news will pierce with tremendous speed even to the 
outer wilderness, it was not strange that a certain man, 
dust-stained, hard-riding as one could see by the thick sweat- 
waves on the coat of his weary horse, should come into camp 
that night with Pierce Howland and Sagebrush Harry, and 
tell them the news of a holdup not many hours old. 

“Who is he?” whispered Howland. 

“Now see here, son,” said the old prospector savagely, 
“no more of your fool questions. Keep it to yourself how 
green you are. Do you think I’d want to tell everybody 
who I was? Well!” 

Harry set about cooking the supper and the stranger started 
to unsaddle his horse as though he had been intending to share 
camp all along. When the animal had been turned loose and 
found a soft place to roll on with his hobbled front legs held 
carefully together, he got up dexterously and limped away to 
water himself and crunch bits of green around the spring. 

Howland said nothing as the stranger heaped wood upon 
the fire and sat down beside it, but he was thinking hard, 
and studying the face of their new campmate. Rather 
drawn and lined it looked, but cleanshaven and ruddy, and 
the firm jaw was well-set with white and even teeth. The 
eyes were straight and keen; gray with a brownish tinge. 
The hair was not yet gray, and corresponded with a slight, 
erect, young-looking body whose rough and restless hands 
were capable and strong. 

They finished their supper and sat about the fire talking. 
The stranger seemed more interested in the horse than in 
anything else and spoke to him caressingly and lovingly as 
in the way of the desert rat, while he rubbed him down with 
wisps of hay. 

Then he told about the holdup. Howland asked many 
and direct questions in spite of Harry’s warning looks. The 
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stranger answered them all shortly until finally, when in 
answer to Howland’s question: 

“How big a man was the holdup man?” 

“Didn’t I tell ye,” he burst out, ‘I wasn’t near enough to 
see it plainly? A person’d think you’d spend a good many 
years where they’s mostly women, the way you talk. Now 
run away and do your questionin’ to the moon, Little Feller, 
I’m goin’ to sleep.” 

He lay down on the ground with his saddle for a pillow, 
and one hand clutching a revolver. 

“Your blanket will hardly keep you warm,” said How- 
land, offering him one of his own blankets, “‘here is an extra 
one of mine. Better have them both.” 

“Well, you’re not so bad after all,” growled the man, as 
he took the blanket. 

“T don’t think you need your gun here,” remarked How- 
land, turning on his heel, ‘“‘we are all friends.” 

“T don’t know a thing about that.” 

“Not even after eating with us?” 

“You bet I don’t.” 

“When will you ever know, then?” 

“Aw shut up. ... Well, good-night.” 

“‘Good-night.” 

When morning came and Harry got up, he was surprised 
to see that their visitor had gone. 

“T can’t understand it at all,” he told Howland, as he 
washed, “‘sleeping with a gun too. He’d have let it off in 
his sleep if he hadn’t been a suspicious character. Seemed 
to know a whole lot about the holdup too. I suspect,” im- 
pressively “that he’s one of them crooks that’s had an officer 
made of himself so’s he can pull off his own crookedness. 
Anyway we'd better get away. I’m a quiet man, I am, and 
I don’t like trouble.” 

Howland smiled that Harry should consider it logical to 
fear a detective while he never seemed to give a thought to 
the highwayman who was doubtless still at large. 

“Harry,” he said, ‘‘I’ve a compromise for you; and as you 
well know, all life is a compromise. We have about enough 

(Continued on page 37) 


e WJZ Super Power Station 


QurEe-POwER is the logical step in radio progress, just 
as six and eight cylinder cars were the logical improve- 
ment over the old one and two cylinder chuggers. There 
has been widespread propaganda against super-power, but 
then this old world has made very few steps ahead with un- 
shackled feet. The protests against progress are legion. 
There is to-day, on the statute books of Indiana, a law enacted 
thirty years ago, stating that all motorists must telephone 
ahead to towns along their contemplated 
routes, so that the owners of horses may 
be warned of the impending catastrophe. 
In merry old England, there was once a 
law that no locomotive should go faster 
than five miles an hour, and at all times 
must be preceded by a man on foot, carry- 
ing a lantern and ringing a bell! Such a 
law might well cramp the style of the 
Twentieth Century Limited. And then 
again, at one time there was legislation 
in New England (around Boston I believe) 
against the use of bath tubs. Even to-day 
there exist laws in many of our states 
which fifty years from now will be laughed 
at, and considered seriously only as a blot 
on the intelligence of the present time. 

As for protests against super-power, let 
me say that they are almost entirely de- 
void of engineering arguments or truth. 
For the greater part they are the mere 
effervescence of ignorance, combined with a bit of selfish fear 
on the part of the small station owners, who would retard 
the art of broadcasting for their personal benefit. 

But super-power is here! Hail to it. Here are some photo- 
graphs of the new WJZ located at Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
The power input to the station is taken from 4,400 volt 
mains. This is shot through a series of transformers and is 
finally applied to the plates of twelve water cooled recti- 
fying tubes. On the output side of the tubes, a vari- 
able direct current potential of from 8,000 to 11,000 volts 
is obtained, and divided between twelve 10 kilowatt modu- 
lators and eight 10 kilowatt oscillators, likewise water 
cooled tubes. 

Ordinary metal piping is used in the water cooled system, 
broken by about 35 feet of rubber hose known as “water 
chokes.” This prevents the grounding of the high plate 
potential through the metal pipes. Ordinary fresh water is 
a very poor conductor—really an insulator—and only a 
negligible current leaks through the stream. 

The station is divided into two channels, that already 
described, and which is employed for ordinary broadcasting 
on the 455 meter wavelength, and a similar unit of 32 tubes 
for transmitting on fifty meters. It is possible to transmit 
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through either channel separately, or on both wavelengths 
simultaneously. 

The high wave antenna system consists of a four wire 
cage aerial suspended between two three hundred foot towers. 
If desired, this broadcasting system can output over fifty 
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kilowatts of radio frequency power—force it upon the ether, 
air or nothingness that carries a fraction of the. energy to 
your receiver. 

In passing, this is a good opportunity to refer to the major 
“objection” to super-power broadcasting—namely, the inter- 
ference in receivers located within say ten miles of the trans- 
mitter. I am choosing ten miles, as a rather arbitrary radius. 
But generally speaking any really efficient receiver should 
experience little or no blanketing at a greater distance. But 
regardless of receiver efficiency, the construction of a simple 


wavemeter, such as that described in the May, 1925, issue of 
Boys’ Lire, will solve the problem. Such a wavemeter can 
be built for five dollars or less, or bought ready made for a 
little more. General Radio manufactures a very high grade 
combination wavemeter and trap, known as the ‘‘ Type 247-W 
Wavemeter and Filter” which sells for $10.00. 


How to Make a Two-Stage Amplifier 


[Ast month we described the making of a simple but 

highly efficient single tube regenerative receiver, giving 
diagram and construction details in Boys’ Life Radio Chart 
Number 1. Your radio editor will be glad to send additional 
charts to readers who desire them. 

This month we take up the building of a two stage trans- 
former coupled amplifier, designed as a companion unit to 
the one tube receiver. The controls are mounted on the 
same size panel, and the input binding-posts of the amplifier 
are so placed as to connect directly across to the output posts 
of the receiver. 


List of Parts 


The following parts are used in the construction of the 
Boys’ Life two stage amplifier: 
Two amplifying transformers, ra- 
tios not higher than 3:1. Any good 
make, such as Rawand Lyric, 
Amertran, Karas or General Radio, 





GE OM as Gis bce A950 wd $12.00 
Two sockets, at75¢C.......... 1.50 
Two ten ohm rheostats, at 75c.. 1.50 
Ten binding-posts, at 5c...... 50 
One panel 7" by 10”"........ 80 
Wire, screws, miscellaneous... 50 

PRBS sao ave ae ope $16.80 


The Circuit 


HE diagram of connections is 

shown in the accompanying 
Radio Chart. Care should be taken 
to wire the amplifier exactly as 
shown, particularly in regard to the rheostat connections 
and the leads to the transformer terminals. The reader who 
is unable to follow the indicated wiring diagram, should 
study up on radio a little longer, for as yet, he is not quite 
capable of constructing an amplifier. 

The panel and base-board layouts are suggested on the 
chart. The peep-holes on the upper portion of the panel are 
of course, unnecessary, but add somewhat to the appearance 
of the amplifier, and provide an immediate check on the 
tubes when a cabinet is used. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MONG the Sauks and Fox Indians, a man is called 

a ninny and men are called ninny-wacs. Of 

course, we know that a man is a ninny and 

some few boys strike us as being a little that way 

too; but the Sauks and Fox Indians do not call the boys 
ninnies, they called them Qui-es-ea. Personally, I do not 
think they spell it right, I think it should be, qu-es-tion, 
because although a man may be a ninny, we are certain that 
a boy is a question and this writer ought to know because 
every mail brings him a pile of letters from you scouts, all 
of them asking questions, and in each mail also there are 
letters asking for Indian names of various objects and animals. 

Be it known that there are almost as many Indian languages 
in America as there are languages in Europe, so when I say 
that this is the glorious month of May, the corn planting 
month of the Indians, the May pole month of Europeans, 
the Spring fever month of Americans, the Uc-kee-ky, moon 
of the Indians, I by no means mean to infer that all Indians 
call it Uc-kee-ky, but that is the name by which it is known 
by the Sauks and Fox Indians; those picturesque Indians 
who shaved their heads all except a ridge like a horses mane, 
along the center where white people part their hair. 

I never think of the Sauks and Fox Indians without seeing 
before me a big Fox whom I met fifty years ago up on the 
shores of Lake Superior. Glory be! that Indian would have 
made you scouts shout with delight. There are no Indians 
like him to-day. He was over six feet tall, as straight as a 
ram-rod from an old Kentucky rifle and the whole top of his 
head down to the bottom of 
his nose was painted a bright 
yellow; from the bottom of 
his nose down to his chest 
was a brilliant vermilion. The 
ridge of hair running from his 
forehead down to the back of 
his neck was dyed bright red. 

Yes, he wore a buckskin shirt 
with a sunburst of brilliant 
porcupine quills on his chest. 
Never before or since have I 
seen a sunburst in Indian 
decoration, but it certainly 
was splendid. He wore buck- 
skin leggins with beautiful long 
fringe and beaded moccasins. 
He was regal in appearance and 
dignity personified; but he could 
nevertheless play the cornet 
like a trained musician. 

This splendid picture book 
savage either could not speak 
a word of English or was too 
proud to own up to such a 
sissy accomplishment. He 
was the sort of an Indian 
that Fenimore Cooper would 
have loved. He was the sort 
of an Indian for whom one felt 
like coming to a salute when 
one met him. He was an 
Indian that I like to remember 
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as a typical red man. I have met some others 
since then that I would rather forget. This 
fellow was one of the tribe that calls a man 
ninny and, maybe, he is right. At any rate 
we men have done much to deserve that name, 
and to-day we think it is necessary to destroy 
a large forest in order to make pulp for every 
edition of any big newspaper. We men are doing 
no real serious work to find a substitute for wood 
pulp in order to save our forests. The papers 
you must know are made of trees ground into 
a substance called wood pulp. Yes, and the 
funny sheets are made of wood pulp too! 

Surely we men deserve some worse names 
than ninnies; therefore, in this glorious month 
of May, we will now do our little part to interest 
the scouts in forestry by introducing 


The New Game of Naming Trees 


[X ORDER to play this game, you should be 
equipped with the ditty bag swung over your 
shoulders and filled with little tags, each about 
the length of your forefinger and each with a 
hole bored through it near the top end. Also 
a number of wire nails small enough to fit loosely 
in the hole in the tag as shown in Figure marked 
‘Slippery Elm,” but the nail should be large enough so that 
the head of it cannot be pulled through the hole. These tags 
can be fastened to the trees by reaching up as high as possi- 
ble, slipping the tag on the nail and then driving the nail into 
the tree, but not too far, just far enough to be secure and 
at the same time to allow free movement of the tag. 

The nail will not in any wise injure a large tree and if 
the tag is put up high enough, it will not be a temptation for 
anybody to pull it off, but it should not be so high that the 
name upon it cannot be read. If it is a small tree, like a 
stripped maple or moose wood, the tag can be tied on with a 
strip of cloth in place of the nail because a nail would injure 
a sapling that would not hurt a matured tree. 

Take a new shingle or piece of pine, cedar, spruce, or any 
white wood that is easily whittled, and make the tags of such 
wood, then print the name of the tree on the tags carefully 
with a hard lead pencil. If you use a hard lead pencil, the 
rains will not wash the name away and it will last for years. 

It is all right to study books, it is necessary to study books, 
but the real way to learn a thing IS TO DOIT. I remember 
when I was a lad there were no tree books, flower books, 
animal books or anything of that kind written for us boys. 
Our natural histories were all foreign. They may have been 
printed in America, but they had very few American animals 
depicted in illustrations or text. The books, however, over- 





flowed with lions, tigers, hyenas, elephants and giraffes. 
If one of the boys of yesterday wanted to know the names 
of any wild things in the outdoor world, he must go to the 
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museum and find the objects or to some government reports 
which few of us ever saw or even knew existed. 

To illustrate how you learn a thing by doing it, I found a 
very beautiful fossil in a stone quarry in the hills back of 
Cincinnati. I had no means of finding the name of it until 
by chance I saw a collection in a curio store with each speci- 
men labeled and there among them was a duplicate of my 
fossil! Gee! but I was glad; the fossil was called the ten 
finger crinoid or the glyptocrinus decadactylus. Now you 
will own up that that is a very high brow name, one that is 
most difficult to remember, but one that I have never for- 
gotten simply because I had such a hard time finding it. 

Why do I tell you about this old crinoid? Because it 
illustrates the game we are about to play. When you find 
out the name of the Slippery Elm, write it out on the tag 
and nail it on the tree you will remember it. Your teacher 
might tell you this at school hundreds of times, it would 
go in one ear and out the other almost as quickly as a pellet 
of clay goes through the blow gun or pea shooter and it 
would leave as little impression as does the clay ball which 
you blow through the blow gun. 

Likewise, when you find a sapling with a greenish bark 
striped with light colored stripes and identify it as the 
famous moose wood, you tie on a tag with the name Acer- 
pennsylvanicum written thereon and then you will remember 
the high brow name as well as the common name and in so 
doing you have made your first step toward becoming a real 
svoodsman and a forester. 


F COURSE, every one of you would like to be a Daniel 
Boone, a Robin Hood, a William Tell and all of you 
would like to shoot the apples off another fellow’s head, 
but do not try it, you might make a miss as did the famous 
Mike Fink. Mike said “Oh pshaw! I missed” but the other 
fellow said nothing, he died. However, in order to be a real 
Robin Hood or William Tell you should of course be on 
speaking terms with the trees of the greenwood in which 
you dwell. Fortunately Dr. C. C. Curtis of Columbia College 
has written a splendid little book called ‘‘A Guide to Trees.” 
Then there is a somewhat larger book, but an interesting 
one called “Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them” 
by Harriet Keeler, and a similar book called ‘A Guide to 
Trees” by Alice Lounsberry. The advantage of Dr. Curtis’s 
book lies in the fact that you can carry it in your pocket 
and if it was half the size it would be still better for our 
purpose. At any rate, every scout troop should be equipped 
with some book on trees. There are plenty of them published,* 
but we cannot give a full list here. Use your book with which 
to identify your trees and from which to find your high brow 
names as well as the common names to put on your tags. 

In this game we are going to play, the fellow who tags 
correctiy the greatest number of trees in a given time, say 
fifteen or twenty minutes, wins the title of Troop Forester, 
Robin Hood or Daniel Boone and ever after that he acts 
as the boss woodsman and 
tells the other fellows all about 
the trees; in so doing he will 
himself learn all about the 
trees; a teacher always learns 
more than the pupils. 

To play our new game, each 
scout is armed with a ditty 
bag full of tags, a hard lead 
pencil, nails and bits of tape, 
his camp ax or some sort of 
hammer; when all is ready he 
lines up, then the scoutmaster 
gives the signal with a whistle 
and the crowd starts running 
for the given woods or grove, 
the trees of which they are 
to tag. When the time is up, 
the scoutmaster again blows 
the whistle and the scouts go 
around with him and’the other 
inspectors while they mark 
down to the credit of the 
particular scouts the trees 
which they have named cor- 
, Yectly. The winner is then 
officially installed in the office 
of Troop Forester. 





*Many different states blish 
books on local trees. The art- 
ment of Forestry in Pennsylvania 
for instance has published one 
called Pennsylvania Trees. Con- 
necticut has done likewise. 
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dangerous fall on 
Mount Washington 


Y CHUM, Harold Sherman, and I were motor- 

ing through New Hampshire and decided to 
climb Mount Washington. He was wearing heavy 
leather hiking shoes. I had on Grip Sures. We 
tramped for nearly three hours and stopped for 
lunch. Just then we heard the low mutter of 
thunder. 


“Let’s go,” I exclaimed. ‘‘We’ve got to reach that 
rest camp by night, and if it rains very hard, it’s 
going to be mighty slippery on this mountain side.” 


In about five minutes, the rain began and it cer- 
tainly poured. Up we went, crashing through the 
brush and over the rocks along the side. 


Suddenly, Harold, who was climbing about two rods 
ahead of me, slipped and shouted, 


“Help! I’m going down! Stop me, quick!” 
“Brace your feet,” I shouted and headed for him. 


“‘Can’t, these dawgoned boots won’t stick. Snap 
into it or I’ll be a goner, sure!”’ 


Knowing that Grip Sures stick to wet rock closer 
than flies to fly-paper, I jumped to a huge boulder 
directly below him. I braced my feet on it. In 
about two-fifths of a split second, he came hurtling 
right at me. He was making time down that smooth, 
slippery grass and mud—like an Alpine snow-slide, 
only more so—but I managed to stop and catch him, 
just missing going down myself. 


Thanks to my Grip Sures, we’re both alive to tell 
about it, but without them I'll guarantee we 
wouldn’t be! 


This isn’t part of the story, but I want to tell you 
how much I like Grip Sures. They wear like—well, 
nothing has ever been found that can stand compari- 
son with them; and for comfort, they’re superb.” 
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WILLIAM CASPER 
MAR 1 ee, Wi bd 


Winner of the Third Prize 





Won the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Tennis 
Championship 


HAVE my sure-footedness to thank for enabling 
me to win the Wisconsin State Interscholastic 
Tennis Championship at Madison last May 29th. 


My opponent in the doubles played a fast driving 
game. In the deciding set, it was nip-and-tuck. The 
games were 6-6. I was serving and the score stood 
30-40. 


I served a fast ball on his back-hand. Back it came 
straight as an arrow into the opposite side of the 
court. I took one lunge after the ball, and because I 
was sure-footed, I reached it in time to get it back 
across the net. My opponent was taken by surprise 
and failed to return it. Then I won that game and 
the next one with comparative ease. 


I might add that my sure-footedness was almost 
entirely due to the Grip Sure shoes which I wear in 
all tennis matches.” 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Makers of 


Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
Dept. C11, BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 


_ GRIP — SURE 











Send for Top Notch Library 


FOUR pocket size books on The Strategy of 
Baseball, Training That Wins, Manual of 
Camping and Ten Tricks in Basket Ball— 
mailed for 10 cents. 











ofe PHILLIPS A. WILLIAMS 


Worcester, Mass. 
One of the Prize Winners 


Grip Sures helped him land 
that prize trout 


" I WAS fishing for that prize trout that no one had 
been able to capture, and for which we had 
voted an award of Ten Dollars. The pool is sur- 
rounded by large, steep, flat-sided boulders. It was 
on one of the steepest and slipperiest rocks imagin- 
able that I had the experience I am about to tell. 


My Grip Sure shoes held to the rock like glue not- 
withstanding the fact that the rock was covered with 
a slimy substance and at a very steep angle. I started 
to cast without any fear of sliding into the pool. 


I had cast a number of times when out of the depths 
something struck my bait. And, just as the sun 
came through the clouds, it jumped. My, what a 
sight! It was indeed the big one I had hooked! I 
certainly am indebted to your wonderful shoes.” 


GRIP SURE is only one style in the com- 
plete line of Top Notch Canvas Shoes 
which include suction-cup soles, smooth 
soles, crepe soles. All popular styles, and 
prices to fit any pocketbook. The Top 
Notch name and mark assures you long, 


satisfactory wear. 
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Foresters and Rangers 

1. What is the difference between a forester and a 
forest ranger? 

2. Where can I get something on the work and life 
of either, or both of them?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

I am sorry that “‘a Subscriber” wishes to hide his 
name. Do you wear a mask when you call on a friend? 
I feel that every boy who reads this page is my personal 
friend, and I am glad to take any amount of trouble to serve 
him. My only condition is that he tell me his name and 
address. I never publish the name if asked not to. But 
surely, fellows, you can see that I am not unreasonable in 
requesting to know whom I am helping. 

1. A forest ranger is a kind of forester. Write to the 
Bureau of Forestry, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for pamphlets on the service. I would send you some myself 
if I knew who you were. See also Boys’ Lire for September, 
1924, page 15. 

Hunter's Stew 


1. Can a second-class scout win merit badges? If so, which 
ones? 

2. What is the Boy Scout record for hiking? 

3. Can a Boy Scout who does not live near any sea-scout 
troop join one for the summer vacation, being fourteen years old? 

4. Can fire by friction be used in getting the camping merit 
badge? 

5. Please tell me how to make camp stew? 

6. Do cowboys wax their lasso ropes?—Scout WILLIAM 
DANFORTH. 

1. No. 

2. We have no official record. 
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Add water to cover. - Let it simmer about 
an hour and a half. 
6. No. 


Season to taste. 


From an Oregon Scout 


1. Are moccasins apt to cause flat feet? 

2. Are waterproof or unwater proof moccasins best? 

3. Has anyone ever suggested a merit badge for geology?— 
Scout Victor KAUFMAN. 

1. For continuous wear, hiking, etc., if you are accustomed 
to heels, a shoe with a low heel is preferable. But if you 
gradually accustom yourself to moccasins they will not pro- 
duce flat feet. If you have a tendency that way, consult a 
doctor. 

2. For wading and wet places, use waterproofed foot-gear. 

3. If you will examine the merit-badge requirements for 
mining, you will find that geology is well covered. 


The Home Aquarium 


1. What should I feed a frog? 

2. Is his value as a scavenger over? 

3. How many tadpoles should there be in a two-gallon bowl 
with two medium-sized goldfish? 

4. How many snails? 
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5. What kind of grass?p—Scout W. EUGENE PFIESTER. 
1. Feed a frog flies. A frog will eat mice, bats, 
beetles, crawfish, flies and smaller frogs. It will be- 
come very tame, and is an interesting pet if cared for. 
2. Yes. 
3. In a two-gallon bowl you can keep as many as 
four fish. One tadpole or two will be ample. I have 
none at all in my aquarium, and it does nicely. Two snails 
are enough. Get one of the big fellows and one of the small 
Japanese red snails. Plant a big bunch of any sort of aquatic 
plants that grow in still water, about half as much as you can 
hold comfortably in one hand. Sagittaria is one of the best 
oxyginators. Place a pebble over the root to hold them 
down. 


The Buckskin Diary 


7 VE received a number of requests for information on how 
to use the Buckskin Calendar given in the Scout Diary.— 
NorMAN Hinps. 

Tenderfoot and second-class scouts use the page giving the 
Indian moons, followed by the date. Thus, Spetember 15 
would be wild rice, 15; October is nuts, 20. 

First-class and pioneer scouts use the Dan Beard symbols. 
September 15 is Andrew Poe, 15; October 15 is Penn, 15. 

The scout may draw the symbol indicated instead of 
using the name of the month if he wants—thus, scales or a 
moccasined foot for September and the scorpion or a pen 
for October, according to his rank. He may also use the 
moon as indicated. 


The Squirrel Call 


- you please tell me what the call for 
the gray squirrel is? We have chosen 





3. He may not be a sea-scout till he is 
fifteen years old. He may become a cabin 
boy. 

4. Yes. 

5. Cut up the meat in small chunks about 
1% inches square. Add any vegetables you 
have, onions, carrots, potatoes, turnips. 


NPwWne 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


this as our patrol animal.—Scout O. Garcuio. 

The squirrel call is a high pitched chatter— 
cha—cha—cha—cha. If you get into the 
woods in the vicinity of a gray squirrel’s nest 
their scolding will let you know what is 
meant by “chatter.” 








The Readers’ Page 


The Neckerchief Slide 
By Gilbert B. Wilson 
HERE is to my knowledge, no better a project to submit 


in the first-class handicraft requirement than a neatly 
designed and well-carved neck- 


Rules for the Readers’ Page appear on page 46 


A Troop Project 
By W. W. Nott, Jr. 
[Ast summer our troop found itself in need of extra money 


to fix up our scout cabin. While thinking of things to do 
we hit on the plan of serving 





erchief slide. 


supper to our sponsoring club, 





of the Exchange Club, and hav- 





ing them pay us so much a 
plate. When the date, time 





[wren sector A 


JTS 


and other details had been 








decided upon we began pre- 
paring for the big event. 
The meal was to be served 





—SGUBERT DB. Wis09 





Neckerchief slides can be |# 
made out of wood, bone, light vane ee 
rope, all kinds of metals, small 
turtle shells, snake skin, raw wre 
hide, leather, wire, and even 
glass. 
Try this. Secure an old PLATE 1. 


blind roller, which is past use. 
Saw off the end and remove the spring, being careful not to 
split the roller. Cut off a ring about two inches long, from the 
hollow section. Draw the figure of a coiled snake on this 
cylinder. Now take your knife and fashion the snake as in 
figure one, plate II. Sandpaper the snake very smooth. Then 
polish with prepared wax. The design upon the back can now 
be drawn on in black ink (India ink preferred). Quality can 
be added to the project by gluing in some tiny green sets for 
the eyes. Or you may use a piece of wood and bore a hole in 
the end with a hand augur and proceed the same way. 
Figures two, three, four, and five are other possibilities 
which can be made from blind roller sections. 


How a Spider Gets His Meal 
By Paul McEwen 


NE day when I was catching insects for a collection, I 
came upon an Emperia spider in the middle of its web. 
The place was overgrown with weeds and so there were many 
grasshoppers. One of the grasshoppers which flew ahead of me 
landed in the spider’s web. Instantly the spider was all ac- 
ticn. First, it spun a web all around the grasshopper so as to 
entangle it, then the spider bit its unfortunate captive. The 
venom soon did its work, the grasshopper ceased to struggle. 
The spider was about to enjoy a meal when I captured it for 
my collection. 
This incident was very interesting to me as it shows how 
spiders get their meals. 


in the Council Club House at 
the Scout Park. By four o’clock of that afternoon the scouts 
were busy putting up tables, peeling potatoes, feeding fires, 
etc. ‘“‘Eating tools” were borrowed from the Local Council’s 
camp equipment. 
The menu was as follows: 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes String Beans 
Tomato Salad 


‘bunch or the one with a handful? 


The Exchangites paid us one dollar per plate. When all 
money was in and all expenses paid we found we had cleared 
$13.00. This method of earning money increases not only 
the troop’s finances but also the guests’ knowledge of scouting. 


A Troop Museum 
By Scout Deward Fischer 


[Is YOUR troop up to its full quota of thirty-two? Or is it 
limping along on a poor sixteen or twenty? Every troop 
should have a roll call of at least thirty-two active members. 
You can bring back the old fellows who have left and new 
fellows that will almost beg you to let them join. 

In a rally which troop shows up the best, the one with the 
An easier question ‘was 
never asked. A troop with more members than the others 
stands a better chance of winning contests than those that 
are only half living. It doesn’t take a college grad. to dope 
that out. 

Now here is a plan that will liven up your troop, bring it 
back to health and make it a worthy foe for any troop that 
stands up against it. Start a troop museum. Your scout- 
master will fall for it. Then 
get in touch with the patrol 





Ice Tea 

Cake with Lemon Sauce 

A meat market cooked 
the meat for us. The 
mashed potatoes, string 
beans, salad, and tea were 
prepared by the scouts. 
Two mothers each baked a 
chocolate cake, and a third 
made the lemon sauce. 

It had been decided that 
the scouts should put on a 
program. Therefore, near 








Fix. 4 





Pate x. 


leaders. Hold a powwow and 
form a plan of campaign. 
The first thing is to get tables. 
Don’t buy them, make them. 
They should be about 3% or 4 
feet wide by about 6 or 7 feet 
long. You will need about six 
tables to start with. Then get 
a fellow who is handy with the 
brush to paint your signs and 
labels. Now you are ready to 
start your museum. If you 
cannot get a separate room 


whl Mdnte 





Fig. 3. 
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the close of the meal the 
A. S. M. arose and after a 
short talk presented the chairman of the troop committee with 
a Boy Scout Handbook as a token of appreciation on the part 
of the troop. Following this was a cracker-sharpshooting ex- 
hibition, a performance of magic tricks, a cracker-eating con- 
test, and games, in the last of which the guests participated. 


adjoining the troop-room, use 

a corner of your meeting-room. You will have to use 

your own judgment largely as to furnishing your museum, 

but here are a few hints. Have each patrol submit to 

the museum director appointed by S. M. or elected, a list 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Takes pep to hold your stride and clear 


eas 
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the hurdles! 
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DOWN the track he streaks! Rises in the air! Legs drawn 
up! Arms outstretched! Every leap, every stride, timed to 
barest second. Hurdle by hurdle—he leads the field...a 
record! Takes pep to win a champion’s race! 


PEP brings pep! Vigorous zest and health! A new ready- 


to-eat cereal. With a flavor that’s gloriously good! eas 
PEP is full of nature’s own strength-giving elements. See 
Builds you up. Tones you up. Keeps you feeling fine and fit. oe 
PEP is a health-booster for everybody. Contains bran—- ee 


s \% 


therefore mildly laxative. Helps prevent constipation. 





Kids love PEP—and it’s great for them! Promotes regular 
elimination. Brings the rosy glow of health! 


Keep the family healthy and hearty! Serve PEP. Your 
grocer has PEP! 
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$10,000.00 in Awards to the Boys and Girls who render the 
best First Aid Service in 1926 — See details on the opposite page 
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A Junior First Aid Kit for every Boy and Gir 
who joins the Junior First Aid Legion 





Had it not been for Stanley 
Drexler and Sidney Buka, 
W. A. Hawley, of Denver, prob- 
ably would have lost his life as 
the result of an automobile acci- 
dent. An artery, in Hawley’s 
right arm was cut, but these two 
boys had learned their Junior 
First Aid lessons well. Stanley 
made a most efficient tourniquet 
ofanax-handle andanecktie,and 
stopped the blood-flow. 


@ {In a slide for home in a 

school boys’ ball game, 
Harry Ober, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
dislocated his arm, fractured his 
wrist and suffered deep cuts be- 
sides. But Philip Stein, on the 
opposing team, had his First Aid 
kit handy. He sterilized and 
bound up the wounds, and fear- 
ing broken bones, he improvised 
a splint by using a section folded 
of newspaper. 





























“Tue 1926 Junior First Aw Kir 


Bauer & Black ¥ 2 Bauer & Black 
First Aid Book Iodine Swabs 
1 B & B Sterile 1 B&e B Adhesive Plaster 


Gauze Bandage Membership certificate 
1 B&BSterileGauze 4  andidentificationcard 


I JUNIOR F:RST AID LEGION MEMBERSHIP BUTTON 














Life membership only 12c. Enroll at the nearest drug store or 
send coupon. Bauer €# Black willsend youmembership button, 
First Aid instructions and the new Junior First Aid Kit. 


HISis the first anniversary of The Junior 
First Aid Legion. 


Born just a year ago, and dedicated to the 
service of the injured, it has grown into a 
mighty Knight Errantry of boys and girls, 
with a chapter in every community. The 
largest Order-of-Youth in the world! 


And what a gallant Knight Errantry! A 
crusade against the ignorance and bravado 
that scorns the proper care of minor wounds. 
A crusade against the tragic aftermaths of 
accident. 


In 1925, the Legion recorded hundreds 
of accident-instances where no doctor was 
within call, and the prompt, effective First 
Aid service of Legion members averted per- 
manent injury and loss of life. 


The Junior First Aid Legion is not a club. 
It has no imposing club houses scattered 
throughout the land. It is not a secret soci- 
ety, meeting in the woods or in one of those 
mysterious Lodge Halls on Main Street. 


A National Fraternity of Service 


It is simply a great national fraternity of boys 
and girls—without any officers, fancy titles, 
tules or passwords,—pledged, trained, and 


equipped to help themselves and others, when 
accident comes and adult help is not available. 


Every member is his own officer. He is a 
separate and independent chapter of the 
Legion in himself. The whole world is his 
meeting-place. And an accident is his call- 
to-order. 


In 1925, the Legion schooled and trained a 
quota of boys and girls in nearly every city 
and town in practical emergency First Aid. 


That was a big job—as much as the Legion 
could undertake in its first year. 


Now comes the 1926 Roll Call 


Now it is ready to take on new members 
—furnishing each with a pocket size 
packet of First Aid supplies and a course of 
fascinating lessons in First Aid, the same 
fascinating home-study lessons in First Aid 
it gave to its recruits last year. 


Twelve cents makes any boy or girl a life 
member of the Junior First Aid Legion. 
There are no other dues or expenses of any 
kind. Every drug store in the land is a Re- 
cruiting Station—or enrollments may be sent 
direct to Bauer €& Black. 





C Jack Hoover, of Olathe, 





a a Ae 


~* Kans., is only 13 years of 
age, but already he is credited 
with saving a human life, rescu- 
ing Frances Miller, 8 years old, 
from drowning. The little girl 
was wading ina pond, and step- 
ped into water over her head. 
Jack swam to her, and grabbing 
her, succeeded in bringing her 
to shore where artificial respira- 
tion was applied. 





q) William Dickerson, a nine- 

~* year-old boy of La Grange, 
Texas, owes his life toa ten-year- 
old playmate, Joseph Klatt Koss. 
While Dickerson was driving 
tent stakes, the hatchet slipped 
from his hand, struck his leg, 
and severed the main artery. In 
that emergency, the younger 
boy knew what to do. He im- 
proviseda tourniquet and check- 
ed the blood-flow. 


Each new member will receive promptly, 
and postpaid, the new pocket size kit of 
First Aid supplies with the 1926 First Aid 
handbook, a handsome membership button 
and a membership certificate. 


The 1926 call for recruits is limited to a 
definite quota for each town. If your son or 
daughter has not yet enrolled—get the en- 
rollment in now. List of the winners in the 
1925 contest will be mailed on request. 


* * * * 


$10,000 in Scholarships 
and Cash tothe Juniors 
who perform the best 
First Aid in 1926. 


Go today to the nearest druggist and place your en- 
rollment (at 12c), which he will forward to Bauer & 
Black. By return mail you will receive the mighty 
attractive Junior First Aid Legion Outfit complete, 
postpaid. Or if you prefer, you may enroll direct by 
mailing the coupon below to Bauer & Black with 12c 
in stamps. 


PLACE ENROLLMENT WITH YOUR DRUGGIST NOW! 
(or, if you prefer, mail coupon below to Bauer & Black) 





MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


I 
! 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Illinois* 
I'd like to join the Junior First Aid Legion. Send full course First Aid | 
instruction, Junior First Aid Kit, Membership Button, etc. I enclose 12c. 
Also please tell me how I can win one of the prize awards. | 
| 























Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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*If in Canada address Bauer & Black, Limited, 96 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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The Broken Dory | 


By Philip Coan 3 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer cas 























EAN sat big st + the beach. getting ready to —_ presently appeared on dec k from the rear companionway. One passengers; all the places are taken,” he laughed, as he heaved 
put « iso? His hands were busy coiling was a gray, stalwart man in tweeds, the other a young girl of | over one after another. _ 
the | its tub. His bare feet were perhaps fifteen. Jean saw her turn to the man, with a worried [t did not bother Jean that the light, as he shaped his course sal 
ink in the moist sand. Now and then his eyes k. as if to ask some question; and the man, no doubt her homeward, was almost gone, nor that the mist of driven cloud ha 
raised, he looked off ac the Basin ‘ther, seemed to shake his head dubiously as he answered her hid the shore. He knew his way Qu 
\ rdinarv lad of s vould not have seen in Gaspe As Jean rowed s¢ award. he could see the man watching him Lights, in a little dotted line along the water, showed dead cal 
n much to look at on that lowering September day rhe -ough binoculars. He laughed their apparent ahead. when at last he looked over his toiling shoulder. There, th 
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grub to last another five days. Suppose we 
stay here until we have to get more, then you 
can go after it, and when you come back I'll 
be ready to move on.” 

With appetites whetted by argument they 
set about getting breakfast. As Howland got 
out the tin plates and cups he noticed that the 
salt shaker was missing, and where it should 
have been there lay another small gold coin. 
Quietly he put it into his pocket, and when he 
called Harry’s attention to the missing shaker 
the old man was too busy with the flapjacks to 
wonder what had been put in its place. He 
did, however, notice that Howland did not eat 
as much as usual, and said: 

“Tf you wouldn’t be so much interested in 
them good-for-nothing trade rats you could 
find out what a real good flapjack tastes like.” 

“Sagebrush Harry,” said Howland, “you 
know more than I ever shall know,” and ate 
the pancakes with zest, praising the dry old 
prospector, who had need for the friendship 
even of a tenderfoot. 


At about nine o’clock that morning they were 
ready to go out and prospect. While Harry 
stamped out the fire, Howland went to the 
spring to fill the canteen. Before it had 
guggled full they were both startled by the 
appearance of the stranger. There he was as 
large as life, on his smooth-skinned brown 
horse, who this time bore no sign of travel. 
As he pulled up his face was for an instant 
profiled against the blue sky, and Howland 
wondered how he would look with a long black 
beard. Then he wondered why he wondered 
and looked again, but the stranger’s head was 
down. Then he looked at the horse, but there 
he could imagine nothing, nor could he recol- 
lect what the horse of the Strange Rider had 
looked like. 

“Just stopped to say ‘hello,’ said the 
stranger, “‘see you soon,” and he was up into 
his saddle and away before they had time to 
answer him. He went through the brush, and 
as the thicket swallowed him up, not even the 
quiver of branches indicated which way he 
had taken. 

Harry looked after him silently shaking his 
head, and picking up his canteen, led the way 
to his day’s prospecting. It was dull and dusty 
and uninteresting enough, and for that matter 
so were the next days after, but the evenings 
were full of speculation for Howland. 

The stranger, whose name he never learned, 
came and went every day, and so cleverly did 
he start, and so suddenly come in upon them, 
that at the end of the fifth day he was more 
mysterious than he had been on the first. 
Always rough and aimost disagreeable as he 
was, however, there seemed to be a growing 
consideration in his mind for Howland which 
had its element of pathos, and showed the 
reason for the dominance that all history shows 
of mind over strength. Not that Howland had 
what either Sagebrush Harry or the stranger 
would have off-hand called mind. He was 
pitifully ignorant of the language and signs of 
the hills, clumsy and shy. But there was a 
silent hint of power about the little man that 
kept them from even knowing exactly what 
they thought of him, and dominated them 
strangely in the end. 

“How about town to-morrow, Harry,” said 
Howland one day, “and then a move?” 

The old man jumped to his feet. 

“Now you're talking. I'll grease my boots 
to-night. Where’s that bacon rind?” 

He set about his work whistling, and the 
next day as he brushed off his burro with 
bunches of leaves he was still at the same tune 
as though he had never stopped. Only when 
he came to say good-bye did he seem anxious. 

“T don’t like to leave you alone, Howland,” 
he said, “you seem kinder—” 

“Small,” suggested Howland, smiling, and, 
slapping him on the back, “but I might have a 
large bite.” 

“Well bite or no bite I think you’d be better 
off alone than with that feller hangin’ around. 
But I suppose you’ll do your own way all 
right. Don’t blame me. Well, s’long.” 

“Good-bye,” called Howland, and waved 
him off on his trip. Then he took the gold 
coins from his pocket. ‘Now I guess I’m 
about ready to attend to you,” he said, as 
without delay he picked up a rope and a flash- 
light, put a loaded revolver into his pocket, 
and walked away, heading for a clump of 
trees to the right of him as he walked up the 
mountain from the camp. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ LiFe in June) 
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Bring Along a brownie 


Brownie cameras are a lot of fun to use; 
and the pictures they make so easily are a 
lot of fun to have. 


Photography is one sport that you can 
enjoy akvays. 


Brownie cameras are Eastman-made and your 
Kodak dealer has them. Prices start at $2.00. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ric Kodek city 
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Playing the Infield 


“N BASEBALL the battery may be called the first line 
of defense, the infield the second line, and the outfield 
the third. The infield—the subject of this article— 
consists of the three basemen and the shortstop, al- 

though, of course, the battery also has infield duties. 

At the start it may well be said that it is impossible for 
any four players to cover perfectly the ground assigned to an 
infield. There are five outlets to the out- 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


make the pick-up, whirl and throw accurately to the player 
who is covering the bag. The usual difficulty is in overrunning 
the ball, not getting low enough, and not using two hands in 
making the pick-up. Also he must beware of throwing too 
hard if he is trying to put out the bunter, at first. The bag 
has been covered by the pitcher, perhaps, from an awkward 
angle, and he must not be expected to handle a poor throw. 

If the destination of the ball is the plate, 





fields, and no one of them can be closed 
without opening some other. The best 
that can be done is to make all the out- 
lets as small as possible, and to seal up 
any two that are particularly threatened. 

To make the chance of an infield ball’s 
going through to the outfield as small as 
possible the infield in ordinary circum- 
stances plays deep—outside the diamond; 
but when there is a runner on third, and 
less than two out, the infield moves in 
to close field in order to have time, in 
case of necessity, to catch the runner at 
the plate. 

Ideally, when playing a deep infield, 
the first baseman is about eight feet and 
the second baseman twelve feet behind 
the line drawn from first base to second 
base; the shortstop is eight feet and the 
third baseman six feet behind a line from 


jump. 
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the first baseman must pick it up with 
both hands and throw or toss it as he 
continues to run toward the plate. 

When trying to catch foul flies, the 
first baseman’s trouble is usually in judg- 
ing and in running. Practice, of course, 
improves his ability to do both. The 
first step counts most. He must “dig” 
when he starts if he expects to have time 
for judging when he reaches the point 
where the ball is. 

When a runner is on first, the problem 
for the first baseman is to be where he 
can reach the runner most surely, and 
yet handle the ball easily without the 
danger of being spiked. 

In one case the first baseman leaves 
room for the runner to pass behind him. 
He makes his play on the runner by piv- 
= oting on the left foot as he catches the 

ball, and by putting the ball down 








second base to third base. If the batter 
is expected to hit toward left field, the 
second baseman moves close to second, and the shortstop 
takes a middle position between second and third base. If 
the batter is expected to hit toward right field, the shortstop 
moves nearer second, and the second baseman takes a middle 
position between shortstop and first baseman. 

Individual ability must determine the depth of the infielder’s 
position. For example, a shortstop who fields clean and 
throws fast can play deeper than another of inferior ability. 
And again, a third baseman who is clever in close-field work, 
but lacks a thoroughly dependable throw, may do better work 
if he does not play very far back. Moreover, you must take 
into account the condition of the field itself, whether it be 
fast or slow. Of course, on a soggy diamond, where ground 
balls travel slowly, everyone has to move in nearer the plate. 

When playing close, the infield moves into the diamond 
about eight feet, and, as in the case with deep field, three 
players converge toward the expected point of attack. 

The first baseman has more put-outs to make than any 
other man on the team and is really the moral background of 
the infield. If he is capable and commands the 
confidence of the other infielders, he will largely 
assist in making a clever infield; if he has to be 
favored by his team mates, so that they worry every 
time about delivering a good throw, the result is 
sure to be erratic work. 

In fielding the first baseman must cover as much. 
ground as he can and yet play the bag properly. 
He has to guard the line and yet not allow too great 
a hole between himself and the second baseman. 


Most first basemen play deep and are ready to A 


dash in quickly when necessary. The base must 
be covered not only quickly enough to receive the 
throw but also soon enough, if possible, to provide : 
a target for the throw. 


N TAKING throws the first baseman has to 

consider principally his feet; the idea is, of 
course, to insure the greatest reach. When a throw 
is about to be made to him, he should stand in 
front of his bag with one foot on either side of it. 
Then he makes a little hop to one side or the other, 
according to the throw, and at the same time spikes 
the bag with one foot. If the throw is coming 
straight to the bag, he makes his hop just the same, 
but reaches into the diamond instead of to one side 


or the other. In the case of a wild throw, it is they 


better to lose the bag and get the throw than to 
stick to the bag and take a chance on missing the 
ballon the reach. Frequently there is time to lose 
the bag and yet get back and make the put-out. 

Sometimes, after losing the bag on a wide throw 
or after fielding a grounder, the first baseman sees 
that he will arrive at the base about the same time 
as the runner, and so be in danger of a collision. 
In that case he slides for the bag and averts the 
possibility of a bump. 

Clever foot-work around the bag is one of the 
plainest characteristics of a good first baseman. 
But his fielding job is much bigger than that. In 





Bees 






JUNE morning, the topmost branch of a wild cherry and a thr 
pouring out a medley of notes, somehow seem inseparable. The 
careful listener will have little difficulty in detecting notes of vireo, 
wren, blackbird, wood-thrush, robin and a number of other bird calls, 
given with a certain individual slurring and commingling of the notes 
which fully entitles him to the sobriquet of “‘Mocking-bird of the 
Aside from this imitative talent he possesses a remarkably 
The notes are full, strong and as 
The distance that they carry is 


North.” 
brilliant repertoire of his own. 
characteristic as his personality. 
almost unbelievable, the song having been heard fully half a mile. 
The story-books often picture a bird singing over his brooding mate, 
but the thrasher is far too clever for that. i 
speckled eggs may be in a thicket a long distance away. Sometimes he 
sings within a few hundred yards, but the performance is seldom given 
in immediate proximity of the home. ; 
of the parent on duty calls the mate and together they face the intruder 
with bristling crest and notes of defiance. There is not a craven feather 
in their entire body, and they will fight an enemy with all the strength 
possess. despoiler is a black 
snake, they will attack him with such fury that he is usually driven 
away. 
Even man does not daunt them, and they sometimes attack the out- 
stretched hand so violently as to draw blood. 
sgem to realize the futility of resistance and hop around cl 
the bushes, uneasily complaining, with a churring note. — 
Thrasher possesses considerable individuality—some having 
ties and ways not present in others. ices 4 
heard to utter a low booming note, audible only within a radius of a 
few feet. In voicing this call the bill isnot open and the throat feathers 
are apparently undisturbed. This is undoubtedly an individual charac- 
teristic, for many observers who are thoroughly familiar with the bird 
have never heard it. 


quickly to the corner of the bag by the 
left foot. If the runner has got behind him before the ball is 
caught, he may ignore him. 

In the second case the feet are already in position to make 
the play on the runner, and the right foot can be lifted in 
case of danger from spikes. The baseman faces both the 
throw and the runner, and does not have to shift his feet to 
any great extent; but he has to handle throws over and round 
the runner and is in constant danger of being blocked away 
from a poor throw from the pitcher. 


N THE first case the baseman has to do some footwork but 

he is in a good position to handle the bad throws that 
a pitcher often makes in that situation, and he can make 
a play on the runner or disregard him entirely. Inasmuch as 
the primary purpose of the play on the runner is not to get 
him out, but to hold him close to the bag, many coaches pre- 
fer the first position. 

With a runner on, the first baseman always assumes his 
position at the bag (unless, perhaps, when there are three 





The Brown Thrasher 


By Rex Brasber 


Sometimes when the would- 






asher 


The nest with its minutely 


Once threatened, the alarm note 


In other instances they 
lose by in 
he Brown 


ag 
In rare instances one has been 


men on bases, two out, and everyone is trying for the batter); 
but he starts for his regular fielding position forward or back, 
on the pitcher’s motion to deliver the ball to the plate. He 
must always be on the alert. Whenever the catcher runs to 
back up third base, the first baseman becomes responsible 
for the home plate. He also backs up the plate or acts as 
a guard whenever he can. 

The first baseman has need to cultivate a good overhand 
throw. In practice it is well to throw to the different bases 
a good deal, but always with respect to the frequency of those 
throws in real baseball. That beautiful throw from first to 
third, “over the river,” is the delight of all first Lasemen; 
but as a matter of fact in games they seldom have occasion 
to use it. 

Ordinarily the second baseman has more time for both 
fielding and throwing than have the other infielders. Any- 
thing that he can stop he should be able to deliver to first. 
He is a team man above all else; he is virtually in the center 
of the whole group of nine players, and his effectiveness is 
determined by his ability to cooperate with all of them. He 
has to help in more situations, make more assists, than any 
other man on the team. 


iy IS impossible to set down rules for the exact position of 
a second baseman. When there are no runners on bases to 
bother about, he gives strict attention to the batter; he 
watches the catcher’s signals, makes up his mind where the 
hit is likely to come, and plays accordingly, nearer first or 
nearer second. Carelessness is the weak point of many a 
second baseman, he lets the margin of time in his favor lead 
him into slipshod habits. First of all he must “look alive,” 
get on his toes, not his heels. In throwing to first the alarming 
tendency is to “slice” the throw—not to follow through far 
enough. He should guard against that by concentrating on 
the objective point and by taking care to follow through on 
every throw. 

Fly balls are no small part of the second baseman’s trials. 
He is called upon to handle many in a season of play. His 
especial trials, however, are back on the outskirts of the 
diamond rather than forward. The first and the third base- 
man are in admirable positions to handle anything that is 
likely to fall forward of an imaginary arc running from first 
to third base and including the pitching box. The second 
baseman and the shortstop are best able to take care of any- 
thing that is of a “Texas leaguer” variety. But both of these 
players must remember that in going after fly balls way 
should always be made for an outfielder coming in who calls 
out that he will make the catch. The outfielder faces the 
diamond and has the right of way. 

In taking the throw from the catcher the second 
baseman must be at the bag in plenty of time and 
have the edge of it spiked with one foot or the other. 
Generally in going from close field to cover he spikes 
the bag with his left foot. In going from deep right 
field he spikes it with his right foot. 

When he receives the throw he must grip the 
ball in both hands, put it down to the foot, and let 
the runner slide into it. If he tries to tag a man 
who is making a foot-first slide, he may miss him, 
or the ball may be accidentally kicked out of his 
hands. The rule is: let the runner tag himself. 

In double plays the second baseman takes all 
throws from the third-base side of the diamond. 
He spikes the bag with his right foot and makes his 
throw to first an overhand throw, in order to prevent 
the runner from blocking him. 

Either the second baseman or the shortstop must 
establish the connection between the outfield and 
the plate. On long rolling hits an outfielder needs 
a relay. The shortstop or the second baseman 
furnishes the link. Either goes back in such a case 
and is in position to keep the ball moving on its 
return trip to the plate or to third base. 


HE second baseman, like the first baseman, has 
duties of ce-vering and of acting as-a guard. 
For example, if the pitcher is fielding a bunt, the 
second baseman must be on the spot back of the 
first baseman to save a careless throw. He gets 
behind first to act as a guard whenever he can. 
The shortstop is not less of a machine unit than 
the second baseman. Wedged into the diamond 
at the most likely point of the enemies’ attack, he 
has a jolly time of it. He must have plenty of dash, 
no end of good nature, and be a fighter to the finish. 
A good shortstop is a treasure, for he is so situated 
that his good example puts life into the whole team. 
The shortstop’s deep-field position is as deep as 
his arm will allow. Some of the best professionals 
play as deep as fifteen feet behind the line between 








handling bunts he must be able to come in fast, 
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second and third, and yet their throw is so 
quick and sure that they can nip the runner at 
first. A shortstop should determine the ques- 
tion by trying himself out in practice. 

As stated above, the position along the line 
between second and third is toward the ex- 
pected point of attack; but other things being 
equal, the shortstop should allow himself 
more room to his left, for he can make an as- 
sist to first in that direction more easily and 
quickly than in the opposite direction. 

The most prevalent fault of fielding the 
shortstop position is a result of the quick action 
demanded—the effort to get the ball away 
before it is really fielded. The shortstop often 
fails to keep down to a ball; he straightens up 
for the throw before the ball is really in hand, 
and consequently he fumbles. The most suc- 
cessful shortstops are usually those players who 
are “built close to the ground.” 

The shortstop’s throw is generally an under- 
hand shoot, without the slightest constriction of 
movement. He must take care that he keeps 
the ball away from himself. The ball must 
be fielded and thrown in one movement and fol- 
lowed through. Most bad throws from shortstop 
to first are the result of not following through. 

The “‘inside” game of the shortstop greatly 
resembles that of the second baseman. His 
action overlaps into the territory of both second 
and third basemen. In taking throws at 
second from the catcher or the pitcher, he 
manages to reach the base at the same time 
the ball reaches it. But he must never over- 
run the base, except to get a bad throw. The 
correct position is to get astraddle the bag, 
ready to put the ball down, tightly gripped 
in both hands, to meet the slide. 

The shortstop must remember that his fly 
balls are those away from the diamond, rather 
than in it; but any outfielder, calling for it, 
has the right of way. On throws from the 
near outfield to the plate the ball had better 
go in on the bounce to insure its arriving at 
the proper height. 

One function of the shortstop that is all 
his own is getting on the outfield side and 
in the neighborhood of either second or 
third base on a long throw to either of those 
points from the outfield. If the throw is per- 
fect, he lets the baseman take the ball; if the 
throw is wide, he stops it and makes an assist 
to the base, often in plenty of time to catch 
the runner. 

Third base is a troublesome corner; it is 
very easy to play the position badly. On ac- 
count of the speed of the ball driven to that 
point some brilliant work is accomplished there, 
but many errors are made. The principal 
qualifications of a good third-base player are 
nerve enough and quickness of movement 
enough to stop bullet-like drives and an abil- 
ity to handle slow-rolling bunts. 

The radius of the third-base position is 
much smaller than that of any of the other 
infielders. A third baseman must not play 
deep for fear of the bunt; he must not play too 
close for fear he will be unable to handle the 
hard-hit balls; he must not play wide, for he 
must guard the line. 

The initial position is anywhere from six 
feet behind the line between third and second 
to eight feet in front and not more than eight 
feet from the bag toward second. But from 
that restricted position the third baseman does 
a surprising amount of work—principally for- 
ward cutting in toward the pitcher’s box. 

Almost every ball of a slow-rolling variety 
on that side of the diamond is handled by the 
third baseman. He cuts in ahead of the short- 
stop repeatedly, for he can make a quicker 
assist. He is up forward on every bunt to 
that side, and yet must be ready to stop a swift 
liner. A third baseman must be an instinctive 
ball player and as quick as instinct. To offset 
the demand for quickness in getting into action, 
he has more time to make his throws to first 
than the shortstop. If he throws poorly it is 
usually his own fault. 

In taking throws at the bag the third base- 
man spikes the bag with his right foot and 
Pivots whichever way he must to put the ball 
down for the runner to slide into it. The great 
knack is in finding the bag quickly and without 
looking for it; the whole attention being given 
to making the play. To do that the third 
baseman must have the bag distinctly in ‘his 
mind’s eye whenever he anticipates that he 
will be called upon to cover up. 

Like the first baseman, the third baseman 
has to handle many foul flies and infield flies 
in front of the diamond. On high infield flies 
the third baseman should cover a territory 
that includes the pitcher’s box and everything 
that the catcher is not responsible for. The 
pitcher is not the man to take those flies, al- 
though he is nearer to them than the third 
baseman. The pitcher is not primarily a fly 
catcher, and is seldom able to judge them as 
correctly as an infielder. - 
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Cimon fellers~ lead the parade 


Rexcraft 
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Sold by Music Dealers, Scout Outfitters and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


Key of “G” slide to“F”’. U.S. Army specifica- 
tions. Highly polished finish. Blends per- 
fectly with professional band instruments. 


$ Ss and fully guaranteed for barrels of 
¢ fun and years of service. 


Packed in individual trade-marked cartons. 
Stamped Rexcraft with the Official B. S.of A. 
Seal. Accept no substitutes. 














FREE with every Rexcraft Official Bugle a copy of booklet, 
“A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle,” containing all Scout 
and Army Bugle Calls. 


Scoutmasters! Write for FREE Booklet, ‘Developing 
Morale, Enthusiasm and Responsibility in Your Troop.” 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with FREE Booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


OSH—what a great 

feelin’ as the khaki 
line swings down the ave- 
nue—past the judges stand 
—every step filled with 
the rhythm and snap of 
fife and drum and bugle— 
and “O’boy” it’s a greater 
thrill when YOU are one 
of the fellers “up front”— 
yes sir, “up front” with a 
REXCRAFT bugle, and 
the whole world, ma and 
pa and even sis’ looking 
on with pride. 


Official troop bugler— 
that’s a “he-scout” job 
with honor, fun and 
scoutsmanship behind it. 
And it’s easily accom- 
plished—just a few weeks 
of learning with a REX- 
CRAFT Official Bugle. 


“Remember where there’s 
a WILL there’s a REX- 
CRAFT-WAY—to be a 
SOMEBODY in your 
TROOP. 





REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


@neeeene=======-IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY REXCRAFT CLIP THIS COUPON+*}©%}]}+ eres = een 
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News of the Grand Council 
By Joseph M. Wise 


LAST month we announced 

that the Council Chiefs had 
passed the proposition by 
Ralph Salazar that all Grand 
Councilors be obliged to rereg- 
ister at least once a year. The 
Council Chiefs have now voted 
an amendment to Salazar’s 
proposition submitted by Spen- 
cer Coleman, Council Chief of 
District No. 5. The amendment reads: “Be 
it resolved that Grand Councilors who do not 
reregister shall not lose their Grand Council 
number but shall be placed on an inactive list 
to be kept by the Long House. The Grand 
Councilors who wish to become active after a 
period of inactivity, shall notify the Long House 
of their desire, who shall place their names on 
the active list only after receiving the rereg- 
istration fee of 15c.” This proposition was 
passed by the Council Chiefs, twelve voting 
in favor and none against. Both of these 
propositions will take effect just as soon as 
the Long House can work out the detailed 
plans of reregistration. 


The 


Lone Scout 
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and Ohio would be added. 
District Five would include the 
states now in District Six. 


DJStTRIcT Six would include 
the states now in Districts 
Nine and Ten. District Eight 
would consist of the states of 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Wyoming, 
transferring Kentucky and Ohio 
to District Four. District Nine 
would be the states formerly in District Seven 
transferring Arkansas to District Five and 
adding New Mexico. District ‘Ten would in- 
clude the former states in District Twelve 
transferring Kansas and Nebraska to District 
Eight. District Eleven would include the states 
of Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington 
and District Twelve, the states of Arizona 
California, Nevada and Utah. - 
It would be advisable for all Lone Scouts and 
Grand Councillors to write to their council 
chief expressing their opinion regarding these 
changes. The changes if adopted, will go 
into effect January 1, 1927 after the next 
Council Chief election. ; 


Long House Chatter 





THE proposition sub- 
mitted by John P. 
Reily, Council Chief of 


New Director’of Lone Scout 
Division 
R. OSCAR H. BENSON, 


A GREAT deal of con- 

fusion and unneces- 
sary work is caused the 
Lone Scout Office by the 


District No. 9, which 
read that _ hereafter 
| boosting instead of con- 
|tributing points be 
| awarded for newspaper 
|articles dealing with 
|the LSA, point awards 
| based more on the 
}value to the organi- 
|zation of the publicity 
|received, judging by 
such standards as the 
size and class of circula- 
tion reached than on 
the literary value of the 
article. This proposi- 
tion was defeated, nine 


formerly of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Lone Scout Division. 
Mr. Benson comes to us well 
qualified for his position, having 
been raised on a farm and hav- 
ing been active in rural work for 
the last twenty years. At the 
invitation of the United States 
Department of Agriculture he 
took up the work of interesting 
rural boys and girls to excel in 
homecraft and farm work. To 
carry out the project he origi- 
nated and organized the now 


large number of unrea- 
sonable complaints re- 
ceived from Lone Scouts. 
If the supplies which you 
ordered do not reach you 
after two weeks have 
passed, do not write to 
the Long House as you 
are advised to do in the 
Handbook. There are 
many reasons for delay 
at the present time and 
your cooperation will be 
appreciated. 


N SUBMITTING 


With Your Bike? 


Most fellows do, for practically all the leading 
bicycles come equipped with Fisks. Isn’t that in 
itself a splendid recommendation? 


When it’s time to re-tire insist upon a Fisk. And 
remember you have the choice of seven styles. 





If you do not know the regular Fisk dealer in your 








town, write direct to us and we will give you his 
name. 


Are You a Club Member? 


Thousands of boys throughout the country are members 
of the famous Fisk Bicycle Club. You, too, can become 
a member by simply writing for free booklet ‘‘How to 
Form a Fisk Bicycle Club,” to Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





BICYCLE 


TIRES 





These Leading Bicycles are Equipped with Fisk Tires 














America Columbia Cleveland Crescent 
Crown Indian Iver Johnson Pope 
Rambler Snyder Tribune 
alia I 








voting “yes” and five 
‘ ” 


famous 4 H clubs. 


Tribe applications al- 
ways be sure that all of 








“no. 


HE Long House is continually receiving 

articles written by Lone Scouts and printed 
in the local newspapers. In those cases where 
the articles deal with the Lone Scout program 
or activities of Lone Scouts, points to count 
toward the merit medals and quill are awarded. 
However, points are not awarded for those 
articles that deal with other subjects, such 
as athletics, community news and similar 
topics. 


FRED MUNICH, the Council Chief of 

District No. 2, informs the Long House 
that the New York State Rally will be held 
on May 30th at the High School of Commerce 
in New York City. There is room for the 
meeting of 3,000 scouts and all those that are 
planning to come should get in touch with 
Fred Munich at 328 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. It is expected that a number 
of the officials from the Long House and many 
old-timers will be present. 


Proposed Changes in the Grand 
Council Organization 

SOME years ago at the suggestion of Council 

Chief Elmer Marvin Weese, the Grand 
Council organization was changed from the 
state organization to thirteen district councils, 
including the states in the United States. At 
the present time in order that the council 
chiefs might cooperate more efficiently with 
the regional executives of the twelve regions 
into which the United States is divided, for 
purposes of promoting scout work, itis pro- 
posed to again change the division of states 
into councils. These changes being placed be- 
fore the council chiefs at the present time and 
would include the following: 


DSTRIcT One remains unchanged. The 

state of New Jersey will be added to 
District Two and the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia will be added to District Three. In District 
Four, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and 
Virginia would be transferred and Kentucky 
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the Charter Members 
have their Membership Certificates and are 
actively registered as Lone Scouts. This will 
insure the prompt approval of your application 
and the issuance of the Tribe Charter. 


To AVOID unnecessary inquiries the fol- 

lowing information is given: On your 
membership card appears—‘‘ EXPIRES 9-26.” 
This means in all cases that your registration 
expires during the particular month and year 
indicated, and that you are to answer roll call 
or re-register at that time. 


News of the Authorized Lone Scout 
Amateur Publications 
y OUTH, A. L. S. A. P. No. 2, the amateur 
official organ of the Lone Scout Division, has 
discontinued with the December issue. Refund 
will be made on all unexpired subscriptions if 
you will write to the publisher. 


PI TA, A. L. S. A. P. No. 20, published by 

Ralph Carmichael has combined with the 
Kokonut. Ralph Carmichael is now located 
at Brownville, Florida. 


CARLYN HAMILTON informs us that 

The Voice changes from a monthly to a 
bi-monthly with the next issue until the editor 
gets out of school. 


THE DAH-KOTAH, A. L.S. A. P. No. 11, 

discontinued publication with the Novem- 
ber issue. Edward E. Noble, the editor, states 
that financial reasons caused suspension of the 
paper this winter but hopes that it will appear 
again in the spring. 


THE MOHAWK SCOUT published by 
Fred E. Munich, Council Chief of District 
No. 2, has been granted Charter No. 20. 
While it is a mimeographed publication, a 
charter was granted it because of the need in 
Council No. 2 for an official organ. The 
Council Chiefs want it understood that it is 
not to be considered as a precedent, for the 
chartering of other mimeographed papers. 


May 
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HE game path, if such it could be called, was little 
wider than a man’s hand, a thousand feet of 
broken, glassy slope above, two thousand feet of 
mist-streaked nothingness below. A mere pro 

trusion of the strata, and here and there it petered out, so 

that there was no way on for any creature other than a moun- 

tain goat. Yet the old nanny leading proceeded with never a 

halt, dropping from point to point, leaping upwards, heedless 

of the dripping ice and the shifting snow which covered every 
foothold. Evidently she had been that way before—perhaps 
years before, but a way once traversed is a way never forgotten 
among these strange kindred. Even the little snow-white kid 
at the tail end of the procession was unconsciously memoriz- 
ing every fall and twist, and crossing the mountain face ten 
or fifteen years hence he would tread just where his native 
herd was treading now. Thus a route once traversed is 
forever a possible route, and those which are most perilous, 
sought out by a bold leader in an hour of stress, become the 
safest. 

But few crag routes are safe in the spring of the year when 
the snows are shifting, and the thing that happened was over 
in the twinkling of an eye. There was no sound of warning, 
but suddenly the leading nanny unaccountably broke the law— 
she pivotted round on an icy foothold no larger than a saucer, 
and leaped back to the foothold she had just left—now occupied 
by the next to follow. And the latter, taken by surprise, was 
crowded out, so she leaped, and the others stood and watched 
her becoming smaller, smaller, till she was swallowed up in the 
giddy mystery of space. 

There was a hiss, and a hundred tons of wet snow came 
hurtling by from above. It smote the shelf with a thud, and 
the wild goats went on with it—swept like eggs from a shelf, 
down into empty space, as the first had gone. It took the 
whole herd with one fell swoop, as is the way of the mounains 
—all but the little white kid which had followed at the end of 
the string. 

The sense of self-preservation was highly developed in little 
Rama, and not for a moment did he pause to contemplate the 
awfulness of it. His mother was gone, perhaps he realized in 
that fraction of a second that she was gone beyond recall, 
and that it was of no use crying over spilt milk. He turned 
instantly and fled back the way they had come, till he gained 
a point which was overhung by a butting shelf, and there he 
stood and stared and pondered. He saw more snowfall and 
still more, thundering down in the wake of the first, striking 
the very point from which he had wisely fled, then, as the 
silence fell, there rose from the cloudy depths a booming sound, 
which meant that his mother and her sisters had reached the 
valley. 

A thin, bleating cry broke from Rama the Snowflake, foz he 
was alone with the great loneliness, a motherless goatling for 
whom these inexorable heights held no God. He continued to 
bound back, fleet as the tiny flakes of cloud wind-swept across 
the face, but the trail was a one-way trail, and there was no 
back-treading it. So within fifty yards Rama gained a point 
to which they had dropped from six feet above, and there was 
no leaping back. 

He called several times, looking down, hoping against hope 
that his mother would appear, then forward he went once 
more, past the point at which his herd had been swept to their 
doom, taking it at a frenzied run, then downwards, steadily 
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Rama the Snowflake 


By H. Mortimer Batten 





Rama had seen the panther sneaking noiselessly from the shadows 


downwards, often having to return, but on the whole making 
good progress. 


AD Rama’s mother lived she could have taken him back 
by easy ways to his native heights, but the herd was 
descending to the salt licks when misfortune overtook them, 
and Rama, having no leader, continued to travel downwards. 
There were two reasons for this—first he had last seen his 
mother vanishing in that direction, and second, the visible 
way out of every difficulty always lies down hill, not up, and 
Rama’s difficulties were many. 

Now a nimble little creature like a wild goat, desperate with 
a sense of loneliness, may travel far in a very short time, and 
by sundown Rama was well below the timber line, many miles 
from the point at which his mother had left him. Ever he was 
calling and listening, and—yes, there it was again, the sound he 
thought he had heard’some minutes previously, the cry of his 
own kind, or if not of his own kind at any rate of his own race. 

Now while the heights above the Yoka Valley are sacred to 
the possession of the wild goats, the fertile levels below are 
given over to vast flocks of sheep, almost as wild as the goats, 
though each bears a brand mark. It was the bleating of these 
sheep Rama had heard, though they were yet many miles 
away, and how he gained them safely through those panther 
haunted woods, bleating all the while, is a matter of mystery. 

Yet, gain them he did, shortly after'midnight, and one ewe 
there was who had that day lost her sole and only one. Now 
she was searching restlessly, and little Rama’s bleating call 
took her in his direction at a run. Rama went eagerly up to 
her, for he was hungry, but having sniffed him over she butted 
him disappointedly aside. He insisted, but again she butted 
him, and so on time after time, till the old ewe, wearied by her 
long, sad search, eventually lay down. Rama snuggled down 
beside her, and because it was too much trouble to drive the 
insistent little creature away, there she let him remain. 

Rama spent the next day with the sheep, never far from his 
adopted mother, who still would not yield to his appeals, and 
when night came he again lay down beside her. By morning 
the motherhood of the old ewe was crying strongly for relief, 
and so, thanks to his own determination, little Rama came to 


. inherit the birthright of another. 


There were many lambs in the flock, but none so white as 
Rama, and any dawning during the days that followed, when 
the gray and purple lights, filtering over the snow fields, 
touched with pale effulgence those lower slopes, one might 
have seen the little snowflake, ever the first to rise, tapping his 
mother’s buttocks with a dainty forehoof, bidding her up and 
rejoice in the glory of the new-born day—that most glorious 


thing in all the world, for its youth is everlasting. Rama of the 
snows was younger and smaller than the rest, but he it was 
who led the rest, and, as in after life, so now it was Rama who 
climbed first to the giddiest summits. Who was it held the 
castle first and last and longest—who ever met the others, 
striving to dislodge him, with a sharp little cotton wool 
bunt, which sent them sprawling downwards? Who was it 
owned the Big Crag, and stood there aloft and aloof, shaking 
his budding horns, alone and unchallenged, for none but Rama, 
the Snowflake, could climb it? 

But though the lambs regarded the little goat as one of them- 
selves, save that he outstripped them in their games, and was 
always the first to lead the merry dance, the adult sheep treated 
him with aloof disapproval. They would not have him any- 
where near them, and in due course this feeling was extended to 
Crumplehorn, Rama’s poor foster mother. The other sheep 
took a dislike to her, and as they would not tolerate the com- 
pany of Rama, so in time Rama’s mother, who smelt of goat, 
came under the ban. 


& prearinguer pet did not press the point, but took to 
sleeping and eating a little apart from the rest, and though 
one of the herd, in that she passed with taem from pasturage to 
pasturage—and in this land where food was scarce the sheep 
were ever moving—she was one apart. She became a hanger- 
on, the unpopular sheep of the herd, as most herds have their 
unpopular, out-at-heel member. But, though a sparse land for 
sheep, this was a place of wonderful plenty for Rama of the 
snows, for the wild goats seek the uppermost heights only for 
security from their foes, not because they thrive best among 
the barren crags. Here, in the fertile valley, Rama throve 
wonderfully, and it was not very long ere even the oldest and 
strongest of the lambs would shake its head and bound away 
when Rama “presented arms.” 

The rough and ready duties of the halfbreed shepherds 
consisted chiefly of riding round the great herds of sheep and 
preventing them from straying out of the fertile ranges. The 
sheep were so wild that as a rule they bolted back to their 
understood boundaries long before the shepherd appeared, and 
so though Rama was in at many a wild stampede from some 
unknown foe, he did not actually see a shepherd for many 
weeks. One day he smelt one, to be sure, and his instincts, 
as well as the example of his elders, told him that the smell was 
bad. Also the shepherd saw him, and that night the man said 
to his father—‘‘There’s a little wild goat attached to our lot. 
We'll have to cut him out, or we'll have trouble in the fall.” 

But the shepherds were idle men, and so they let things 
slide. 
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By midsummer Rama was independent of his mother so 
far as food was concerned, and it was then that he began to 
develop in a marked degree an unmistakable individuality of 
He refused to break into wild stampede at the 
bidding of the herd. Rather he would dally in the rear, and 
first ascertain the cause of the alarm; then, without undue 
haste, he would trickle out—not necessarily by the obvious 
trail, but in the direction which he considered best having 
due regard for the immediate circumstances. That was the 
wild goat, as distinct from the impulsive sheep, and as Rama’s 
dagger-like horns became longer and 
tougher, more and more there were who, 
like his mother, waited for him to act, 
then quietly followed at Rama’s heels. 

One day a magnificent ram joined the 
herd. He came red-eyed and stamping, 
followed by a younger ram, and forthwith 
this beautiful creature, whom we will call 
Bighead, became an unholy terror in the 
lives of the herd. 

Perhaps he saw that Crumplehorn 
was not popular, and, anxious to win 
the favor of the majority of the harem, 
he never missed an opportunity of bully- 
ing Crumplehorn. He bullied others, to 
be sure—several ewes, indeed, he lamed, 
but Crumplehorn was his pet target. 
As for littlke Rama—him Bighead would 
assuredly have killed, but that Rama 
could never be caught. For Rama had 
merely to flee to the big boulder, where 
there was nothing but a roughness of the 
surface to afford foothold, and _ there, 
lonely and aloft, he could shake his head 
and leap high in mockery of the old ram. 

But Rama resented Bighead’s cruelty 
to his foster-mother, and one day the little 
goat, playing with the rest, saw Bighead 
hiding behind a rock, waiting for Crumple- 
horn to pass, whereupon he could smite 
her in the ribs and send her fleeing 
breathlessly for her life, much to the 
approval of the other ewes. 


his own 





J TtTte Rama seemed to shrink into 
himself, and for the first time in his 
life two little green electric lamps lit up 
behind his eyes. He sneaked in behind 
Bighead, then lunged forward, and witha 
terrific upward slash of his horns—now 
indeed—he laid the 
open, and him 


deadly weapons 
bully’s buttocks 
sprawling on his neck. 

It had never occurred to the despot 
that his rulership could ever be ques 
tioned, least of all by the little snow-white 
renegade, and now he showed up in his 
true colors. Like so many bullies, the 
thought of physical pain was for him 
beyond endurance, and he fled in panic 
till, at a safe distance, he faced about, 
snorting and terrible, and letting the 
flocl, see full well what he meant to do 
with that low-bred goat. But the goat, 
in the meantime, was standing on his 
pinnacle, leaping yards into the air to 
indicate his disdain. I that 
Crump!ehorn had acquired the habit of 
sleeping apart, a habit which, in due 
course, was bound to lead to tragic re 
sults. One night Rama and she were 
sleeping side by side, around them the 
fireplay of the heavens making earth and 
forest dark even though the skies were 
brilliant, when suddenly little Rama leaped up like a rubber 
ball on striking a concrete step, and went ricochetting lightly 
off toward the timber edge. 

In an instant Crumplehorn was up, heading for the herd, 
already wakened, and calling to Rama as she fled. But Rama 
had seen the panther sneaking noiselessly from the shadows, 
and a wild goat, when it cannot flee for the crags where none 
can follow, flees always toward its foe. 

That panther was a little taken aback. All her life she had 
lived chiefly by hunting these herds, and tactics of this kind 
were new to her. She stood stock still, staring like a she-devil, 
her long tail rigid, till Rama was within six feet of her, then she 
shot straight into the air like a steel spring, timing her leap so 
that Rama would be directly below when came down. 

But what Rama did not know by experience he knew by 
instinct, an inborn knowledge inherited from line upon line 
of saber-horned ancestors to whom the panther was an eternal 
foe. He too leaped, a clear four feet upward and headlong, 
and his horn tips led the way. One of them smote the panther 
immediately under the jaw. She was descending, Rama was 
ascending, and traveling toward her. Thus the force of the 
impact was irresistible, and it fell on that one hard bayonet 
point. It penetrated—up through the puma’s mouth, through 
her skull, traversing her brain. She was dead in an instant— 


sent 


have said 


that is, so far as it is possible for a wild cat to be dead in an 
instant, for thereafter her terrible forepaws closed on Rama’s 
shoulders as they fell interlocked to earth, raking him to the 
bone. Half stunned he struggled to free himself, but he could 
not, for the panther was on top of him, while the embedded 
horn held like a bayonet that has done its work. So he lay, 
pinned, helpless, and after a while the other sheep, knowing 
that the raider was dead, began to gather round. 

Bighead, red-eyed and defiant now that the danger was 
past, bore boldly to the front after the ewes had tested the 





Rama turned and leapt downward into space 


ground. He saw Rama lying helpless, Rama who had saved 
poor Crumplehorn, and probably others of the herd, and— 
now was Bighead’s kingly chance to avenge his sullen wrath. 
So he struck and struck again, pretending to butt the panther, 
but pounding all the time at little Rama. He almost broke the 
kid’s spine—he pulped his hind quarters black and blue, but 
Rama was tough, and one well-directed blow tore him free 
from his dead antagonist. He turned, and fled for the big 
boulder, and it was noticeable that most of the herd followed 
him. 

For two days Rama lay on the top of the big crag, nursing 
his wounds and eating nothing, but at length he came back, 
fit and strong, to live his normal life once more with the 
herd. 

After that experience Rama was ever on the lookout for 
surprise raids, and there was need for it. Already the cold was 
intense on the upper heights, and the comfort loving wild 
cats were forsaking those realms, where they had nursed their 
kids, for the more plentiful valleys. Thus raids occurred 
weekly, and Rama, his senses more keenly alert than those of 
the half-domesticated sheep, was ever the first to “feel” 


approaching peril, and followed by Crumplehorn he would steal - 


away. The other sheep saw them go, but heeded them not, 
but when a few minutes later the panther bounded in, they 
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would recall the wisdom of the snowflake kid. So, in due 
course, when Rama trickled out, the others would silently rise 
and follow him. 


T WAS in this way that Rama became the leader of his flock 

—not because he was the mightiest, but because the others 
came to know that where he led it was wise to follow. His was 
the master body, his the master brain. It was not that he 
chose to lead the others, but that they chose to follow him, and 
since also he was the swiftest and the most formidably equipped 
of all the herd, he became in a sense the 
ruler of the herd. But this, again, was 
not because he chose to rule, but because 
the others chose to submit to him—the 
ablest and the wisest. So it came about 
that Rama and Crumplehorn rose from 
their lowly place to one of high eminence 
in their own complete social circle. 

But Bighead was ever jealous—ever 
waiting for an opportunity of taking 
Rama unawares, albeit that he spent most 
of his time following Rama from point to 
point, for where Rama was, there it was 
safe to be. And Bighead professed the 
sincerest friendship for Rama. 

One day, when the herd was feeding 
in the midst of a stretch of boulder- 
strewn tundra, a huge grizzly, which had 
stalked into their very midst, though 
there was cover insufficient to hide a 
ptarmigan, leaped up from nowhere, and 
standing on his hind legs, his forepaws 
thrashing like the spokes of a cable hoist, 
he leaped from point to point with the 
quickness of a squirrel and killed or 
wounded four of the ewes ere any had 
time to scatter. 

Rama broke, and the rest followed him. 
Never before had Rama traveled at such 
speed, for of a!l the dreaded foes of his 
inherited memories the grizzly was fore- 
most. Moreover he did not flee across 
the slope, or downwards, as had ever been 
the way of his herd—but upward, ever 
upward, in gigantic bounds, toward the 
snowline, and the land of his birth. 

The pace was too hot for the heavy- 
footed ewes, and one by one they fell out, 
scattered all along the mountain face, 
while on and still up fled Rama, followed 
only by Bighead—striving not to be 
bested, striving ever to pitch Rama head- 
long into space! 

Long of limb and strong even for a 
mountain ram, he could hold Rama, but 
strive as he would he could not overtake 
him. So from shelf to shelf now, from 
pinnacle to pinnacle, then downwards— 
as Rama recalled Crumplehorn and the 
other ewes, downwards, suddenly down- 
wards, towards a great dark canyon from 
which rose the subdued thunder of 
mighty waters. 

Once before in his life Rama had been 
that way—on the very night when he 
first joined Crumplehorn; and so every 
foothold was familiar to him, every leap 
unpremeditated. And how easy the way 
was! Where now the perils which that 
night had beset his tiny steps? Rama 
lightly tapped a pinnacle, ricochetted from 
the vertical cliff, and glorious in his 
supple ease alighted with all fours on the 
smooth rock surface, slanting downwards 
at 45 degrees, with death, so it seemed, below. Here he 
spragged his hindlegs, rigid from the hips, and the little rub- 
ber pads of his hoofs left long gray furrows as they steadied 
him, checking the headlong speed, running now only with his 
forelegs. 

So he was half-way down the slide when something smote 
him broadside, hurling him from his feet, all but pounding him 
over the edge, to his doom; but in an instant Rama was up and 
sliding, sliding. And past him hurtled Bighead—Bighead 
who had followed too far—striking, spinning, struggling for a 
foothold, and so on and down, towards the distant thunder of 
the creek. 

Rama went back to his herd in due course, but it was not 
Rama who taught the others the meaning of the big fire. 
When first he saw one of these earth born stars he refused to 
follow the others, and they left him alone in the hills; for they, 
the old ewes, knew that the fires were man-made, to protect 
them from their foes. And Rama, in due course, came to know 
this too; he outlived his natural fear for the great red lights, 
and with Crumplehorn and the rest he would make his way 
straight toward a watch-fire when he saw one burning at sun- 
down, to lie within the safety and comfort of its circle. 

Idle though the shepherds were, they were observant men, 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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In Front of the Megaphone 


By Scout James Delk 


Illustrated by scenes from the photoplay “‘The Radio Detective” 


BOY SCOUT week-end camp in the hills of far- 
famed Hollywood; the sudden roar of a forest 
fire sweeping over a ridge; a frantic rush for shovels, 
sacks, hoes; smoke, flames, crashing trees, devasta- 

tion! Scouts and their Scoutmaster battling, stumbling, 
falling, choking! 

Behind this scene of fiery wrath, a director stentoriously 
megaphoning for “ACTION!” and tersely broadcasting his 
instructions; cameramen calmly cranking their machines to 
record the “desperate” efforts of scouts to check the on- 
sweeping holocaust! 



























It was just a “bit” (as we movie 
actors say) in the daily life of the film 
capital of the world; just the taking of 
a scene, so common-place that passing 
autoists gave a glance of mere toler- 
ance—or monotony. 

Yet, on the other hand, it was per- 
haps the opening chapter of some- 
thing big and vital to the future of the 
Boy Scout Movement, for it marked 
the advent of Scouting into moving 
pictures on a major scale. No casual 
piece of interpolation, no mere “‘by- 
play,” but the filming by Universal of 
“The Radio Detective” as written by 
Arthur B. Reeve and published in 
Boys’ LIFE a year ago. 

This great motion picture production corporation was con- 
verting the thrilling Craig Kennedy story into a serial feature, 
in ten breath-taking chapters, and Los Angeles Boy Scouts 
were being utilized as actors. 

To be sure, Los Angeles Scouts who portrayed réles in 
“The Radio Detective” could not quiver with the thrill that 
would probably come to most other scouts of the country at 
finding themselves suddenly drafted as “movie stars.” We 
are much too accustomed to turning a corner and confronting 
an Indian potentate, or a blood-thirsting pirate, or Abraham 
Lincoln in all his impressive solemnity, or any other character 
of history or fable. Too frequently we see groups of strange 
and much-painted “strolling players” being photographed on 
street corners or on perilous ledges or even in street cars. 

But, as we fought flames or dragged the hero from “‘cer- 
tain” death on a cliff side and day after day faced the camera 
and fulfilled the orders of 
a harassed director, there 
was one deep and satis- 
factory feeling in our 
hearts: SCOUTING WAS 
IN THE MOVIES in a 
GREAT, BIG WAY! 

As we went through 
our parts, with the whir 
of the camera in our ears, 
we carried the serious 
thought that many thou- 
sands of other scouts 
from one ocean to the 
other would view every- 
thing we were doing; that 
thousands of adult lead- 
ers would be interested in | 
our every move; and, ~ 
most important of all, a 
vast host of men and 
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women, mothers and fathers, weuld for 
the first time have aroused within them 
an interest in, and appreciation of, 
Scouting. To us was permitted the 
responsibility of displaying to a far- 
flung audience many of the basic prin- 
ciples of our great organization! 

In off-moments, between sets, we 
said to one another: “If this story from 
Boys’ Lire takes popular approval, if 
the many people who see this picture 
are stirred by the 
theme of Scouting, 
then more and 
more and _ bigger 
and bigger pictures 
will be made from 
the stories in Boys’ 
LIFE, and more and 
more people will 
become impressed 
with the impor- 
tance of Boy Scout training!” 

We were participating in an innovation 
that might prove to be an impetus in the 
growth of the Boy Scouts of America as 
great, or greater, than any factor in our 
history of the last sixteen years. 

When the rights to the story of “The 





as long as we might be 
needed in “the pictures.” 
Alas, we did not know 
that school teachers are 
ubiquitous; that they even 
haunt the studios, alert to 
shatter the leisure of junior 
film folks with the de- 
pressing cry, “Come, chil- 
dren, let us now get back 
to our lessons!” 

Did I say that Los 
Angeles Scouts are blasé to 
the thrill of picture mak- 
ing? I qualify that. To 
dash through smoke, even 
if that smoke comes from 
hidden and prosaic sul- 
phur pots; to fight flames, 
even though the forest is 
of logs and the leaves of 
oil-soaked excelsior; to 
dodge falling trees, even though the tottering ‘‘monarchs” are 
guided by invisible wires, is, surely, stirring. For thesmokefrom 
smudge pots is as suffocating, the flames in a made-to-order 
forest are as hot and searing, and wire-guarded trees crash as 
heavily as other smoke and flames and tottering timber. 

And, in spite of omnipresent schoolma’ams there were odd 

moments for football and games and episodes of mirth. 
Theater-goers will laugh no more heartily than we did at 
Scout Demver Rose, Troop 78, peeling an onion, with great 
tears deluging his cheeks. 
And the adventure of the squirrel. The picture will 
show the “tough boy” bringing him into camp, the pur- 
chase of the little animal by the ‘“Scoutmaster” of 
“Troop 63” and the release of the squirrel as a lesson 
to the captor. But it will not show that this rented- 
by-the-day squirrel fled toward the hills, hotly pursued 
by the frantic owner and a horde of “extras” flourishing 
army blankets. Nor how the squirrel was finally caught, 
escaped again, was discovered twenty-four hours later 
in a hole beneath a tree and a paid guard set to await 
the eventual exit of the ‘“ varmint.” 

The story of ‘The Radio Detective” is not to be re- 
peated here. Most of the readers of this magazine remem- 
ber it. Suffice it to say that it was splendidly adapted to 
a film version, and when one has seen Chapter I of the picture 
there will be deep suspense until Chapter IT is shown. 





“The Radio Detective,” by Arthur B. Reeve, 

originally appeared in BOYS’ LIFE. These 

scenes are from the “movie” by the same 
litle. It is a serial worth seeing 


Radio Detective” had been secured from National 
Headquarters by Universal and the scenario de- 
veloped, Scout Executive E. B. DeGroot, of Los 
Angeles, assigned Scoutmaster Carl McElvey, 
Troop 82, Los Angeles, to assist in the technical 
direction of the scout scenes in the field. It was 
then that a group of us, mostly from Troops 52, 78 
and 82, received our telephone calls to report at 
Universal City, not far from the Hollywood hills 
Scout camp of Los Angeles district council. 

We filed through the studio gates and, on our 
way to our 
first “set,” 
greeted Gen- 
eral Custer on 
his way to 
make another “last 
stand,” a Russian Duke 
about to lead another 
lost cause against the 
Japanese, a band of In- 
dians on the war path, 
innumerable fine ladies 
in hoop skirts and the 
faded finery of other 
days, and strange peo- 
ple from far lands. We 
were particularly jubi- 
lant in that fact that 
we held “permit cards” 
which relieved us from 
attendance at school for 





HE part of “Craig Kennedy” was taken by John Prince. 

“Ken Adams” was enacted by Howard Instedt, and his 
sister, the heroine, by Miss Margaret Quimby. She, by the 
way, was in love with our “Scoutmaster,” Jack Daugherty. 
The villain, he who as head of the great radio corporation 
seeks to prevent our “Scoutmaster” from marketing a revo- 
lutionizing radio invention, was portrayed by Jack Mowers, 
with Miss Florence Allen as the female villain. The “tough 
boy,” who, of course, joins the Scout troop and quickly goes 
to first class, was Wallace Baldwin. 

A thrilling rescue of the hero by scouts at a cliff beside the 
Pacific Ocean, a “field day” depicting the fireman’s lift race, 
litter drill and signaling contests, are typical scout scenes. 

I assure you it is “worth while”: watch for it! And let us 
hope that it is the precursor of many great film dramas that 
will disclose the importance of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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for the chap who is 
aiming to be somebody 


Nearness counts a lot these days. 
It’s the fellow with the neatly combed 
hair, carefully tied scarf, smart suit and 
stylish shoes who gets the attention 

. . whether he’s in school, at a social 
affair, holding a job, or out with his pals. 

But this isn't a sermon. It’s an adver- 
tisement telling you about the nattiest, 
snappiest, best wearing shoes you ever 
set your eyes onto or your feet into: 
Endicott-Johnson. 

We manufacture more than twelve 
million pairs of boys’ and girls’ shoes a 
year. Boys want Endicott-Johnson shoes 
for their smart looks. Their mothers buy 
them for their long wear. Thousands of 
stores sell them because of their extraor- 
dinary values. 

If you were here in Endicott, you'd 
see shoes designed from actual study of 
what boys like and need. You'd see us 
testing shoes—on actual boys and girls. 
Tanning our own leather. Making our 
own rubber soles and heels. How, step 
by step, 17,000 trained E-J Workers are 
constantly striving to put into Endicott- 
Johnson shoes the finest style, the best 
workmanship and longest wear possible. 

Try these shoes, boys. Get the “feel” 
of them: Note the leather. Comfortable 
shapes. Beautiful finishes. Smart new 
shades. Get a pair. Scores of styles. 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 to 
$3.50 (none more than $5), according to 
size and grade. Smaller sizes still less— 
$1.50 to $2. Look for the E-J trade-mark. 

50,000 stores. If you don’t know of 
one nearby, write to Endicott-Johnson, 
Endicott, N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., 
or St. Louis, Mo.—Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 





1. Evernysory—Sport Oxfords. Rich golden leather. Crepe 
soles make feet believe they're on balloon tires. 2. HrHicx— 
Real shoes for real boys! Lace-to-toe type. Keen-looking and 
sturdily built for wear in all sports. 3. Enpwett—Dressy 
calfskin Oxfords for boys who pride themselves on the knack 
—— winners. Brand-new style. Note the triangular 
eveiets. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 





| it was sound and hard under the paint. 
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The Broken Doer 


(Concluded from page 36) 

















carefully after him, to shelter the invalid from 
the raw gusts. He went down to the beach, 
and holding the lantern close, he examined the 
shattered bow of the Louison. He sighed, and 
shook his head. But there was much to be 
done. Supper to cook, fish to clean and take 
to the folk who lived about, and traded for the 
things that he must get—milk, butter, potatoes, 
perhaps a pullet. He selected a fish, deftly 
cleaned and scaled it with a few sure strokes 
of his great clasp knife, and returned to the 
house. 

Jean did excellent business that evening, 
trading his fish for household eatables. Money 
for them he could not get, for money at that 
season, with the men all away, was scarce, 
but he brought home a heavy load of provi- 
sions in his wheelbarrow—enough to keep 
the St. Hubert cabin well supplied for at least 
ten days. Before that time had passed, he 
told himself, he would find some way to mend 
the dory. And dead tired, he went to sleep 
almost before his head touched the pillow. 


HE gale hauled and tugged at the tough old 

ship timbers of the cabin that night, hauled 
and tugged vainly. By morning it had blown 
itself out, and the sun, shining in through the 
little east window out of a clear cold sky fell on 
Jean and wakened him. His anxiety over the 
Louison seemed to have blown away too. A 
happy thought came to him as he awoke. 
The old cabin had been a vessel in its day. 
Seasoned and sound, it held timber better for 
mending the dory than any in the lumber 
yards. He would borrow a little—a very little 
would do—and put it back in its original 
service. With a few shooks from the sawmill, 
to be had for the asking, he could repair the 


| gap in the cabin wall well enough. 


‘I’m going to do a little work on the outside 
of the cabin, petite meré,” he told his mother 
as he brought her her breakfast. Call to me if 
the noise disturbs you.” 

Routing out his father’s old tool-box from the 
little attic, he went to work on the south wall 
of the hut, where the wood was sure to be 
soundest, and the inconvenience of a draughty 
leak in winter the least. Picking out a clap- 


| board about shoulder high, he tested it in a 


Everywhere 
So he 
pried it off, taking care that the huge old hand- 
wrought nails did not, tear the wood. 

At last it came loose, and he lifted it to his 
shoulder, and would have moved away. Yet 
suddenly he stopped, transfixed with astonish- 
ment. Glancing in the gap that the board had 
left, he beheld something unlike anything that 
he had ever seen before. 

It was a solid slab of oak, that the builder 
of the old hut, many a long year ago, had 
nailed in to make part of the sheathing. But 
it was no ordinary oak slab. Blackened with 
age and weather, it revealed details of exquisite 
carving. 

Jean studied the graceful curving forms, and 
filled with wonder, he finally pried off another 
plank, and another. At last he could see the 
design. The two twisting, fishlike creatures 
leaping at either side he took for some strange 
kind of porpoises; and he was not far off, for 
the old woodcarver had shaped a pair of 
dolphins. And the shield between them bore 
upon it flowers like lilies, which were the old 
royal fleur-de-lys of France. 

Never had Jean seen such a thing on the 
vessels of nowadays. Never had he had the 
fortune to set eyes at sea or ashore on a work of 
rare beauty. Long he studied it, and finally 
tore himself away, since there was work to do 
that would not wait. But while he hammered 
and measured and sawed and planed about the 
nose of the old Louison, his thoughts kept 
running back to his discovery. 

“And what for were ye such a fule as to 
land her here on a night like that?” 

Jean heard the broad Scottish accent over his 
shoulder and, looked up. Above him he saw 
towering the gray-bearded old giant, Mac- 
Pherson of the coal wharf. 

“‘Good-morning,” replied Jean. And with a 
smile, ‘‘One lands where one can.” 

“‘ And didna I watch ye wi’ my own eyes give 
the coal wharf the go by acoming in? And the 
night dark and dirty as the inside of a chimney. 
Why hadna ye the sense to tie oop to MacPher- 
son’s wharf I ask ye.” 

Jean caught the ring of something kindly 
under the gruff words, and his reply was 
cheery and courteous. “Ah, if I had only 
known that monsieur permitted—” 

‘“*Permeeted! And is it for James MacPher- 


dozen spots with his knife point. 
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son to permeet a lad to save his boat on a night 
like that. Shame on ye, lad, to think so ill of 
him. If I hae driven the boys off the wharf 
noo and again, it was to keep them oot of 
reesk, and no to put them into it. But coom, 
that’s over and by. I came over to see did ye 
need the loan of a steek 0’ teember or so.” 

Jean thanked him heartily. “But you see I 
found some, Mr. MacPherson. And indeed, 
there’s something else, and strange enough, 
that I found beside.” 

“A bag o’ goold or the like, nae doot?” asked 
the old man. But Jean knew what to make 
of his scoffing now. 

“Let me show you,” he replied, and led 
MacPherson to the cabin. The Scot looked 
long at the old carving, rubbing his beard 
meditatively with a great gnarled hand. He 
stooped over and felt the carved surface. Then 
he turned to Jean. 

“Do ye ken what it is ye hae here?” he 
asked. Weel, it’s no a bag o’ goold—not 
preceesely. It’s the sternpiece -of an auld 
vessel—I wouldna reesk to tell ye how auld | 
think it; like enough she was a French man o’ 
war. Leave it whaur it is. Dinna be hackin’ 
at it wi’ your knife, as fule lads will. Mind ye 
keep your hands from it till I speak to ye aboot 
it again. And if ye need any bit o’ gear to mend 
the dory, coom doon to the wharf.” 


AFTER MacPherson had gone, Jean worked 
away at his boat, and whistled as he 
worked. He did not know what his visitor had 
meant in warning him not to harm the old 
sternpiece, but he did feel that he had found a 
friend in one he had always supposed a crabbed 
old persecutor, and the thought was cheering. 
After the midday meal, he went in and sat 
on the edge of his mother’s cot and told her 
the whole story. He was sure now that he 
would have the Louison in shape again within a 
day or two, and the discovery of the carving 
was too strange to keep to oneself. His mother 
sighed, however, when he had finished. She 
was still thinking of the risk that he had run on 
that rough fishing trip. ‘The sea is dangerous 
Jean,” she said, looking at him sadly. ‘It is 
dangerous above all to the bold; and you are so 
bold, so like your father. It would please me 
well if you could find work ashore.” 

“That would please me too, for see, I could 
take better care of you then, but what would 
you? One does what one can.” 

Voices at the door interrupted them. There 
was a knock, and Jean heard the gruff tones 
of old MacPherson. 

“T hae brought ye some veesitors,” an- 
nounced the Scot as Jean opened the door. 
And upon Jean’s invitation, the visitors and 
their guide stepped in. Jean recognized the 
man of the yacht, and with him the girl who 
had seemed so worried about his setting out 
the day before. 

“This is Doctor Forbes, the owner of the 
Cygnet, that’s down yon at the wharf,” went on 
MacPherson, and this is his daughter wi’ him. 
The Doctor cooms from the States, and it 
chances he has a bit o’ idle curiosity aboot auld 
ships’ relics. Perhaps ye’ll let him tak’ a look 
at the sternpiece?” 

Doctor Forbes showed a good deal more 
than mere idle curiosity. Jean, who was 
delighted that others should take an interest 
in his find, told the visitors how he had come 
to make his odd discovery. He then took 
them outside, and showed them the old carving. 
Doctor Forbes’s eyes widened. Instead of 
taking a cursory look at the carving, like a mere 
sightseer, he studied every inch of the finely 
fashioned design, sometimes tapping and 
poking, sometimes scrutinizing a detail 
through a little magnifying glass that he drew 
from his pocket. 

“You mustn’t be surprised if Father takes 
ever so long,” said Miss Forbes smilingly to 
Jean. “Finds like this are his hobby, and I’ve 
known him to travel hundreds of miles to look 
one over.” 

Jean wondered that such old relics should 
interest any one so very much. The girl 
guessed his surprise. ‘But you should see 
Father’s collection,” she told him. ‘And did 
you really pull the old timbers from the side 
of the wall because you couldn’t buy new ones? 
Why that will give Father a wonderful tale to 
tell when he shows his friends—” but here she 
laughed and stopped short. 

“Well, my boy,” said Doctor Forbes, turn- 
ing away from his scrutiny at last, “I don’t 
know if you have any idea of the value of this 
discovery of yours, but I hope you'll do me 
the favor of letting me take it away with me.” 
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Universal wants a title for a 


chapter play now in process of 
production based on the life and adven- 
tures of Buffalo Bill from a story written 
by the famous plainsman himself and pub- 
lished under the name “The Great West 
That Was.” 
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That title is not attractive 


enough for screen purposes. We 
want a better one and we are willing to 
pay for it. We have decided, therefore, to 
let all movie fans contest for it and 
will award cash prizes as follows: First 
prize, $250; Second prize, $100; Third 
prize, $50, and ten prizes of $10 each. 


The Judges of the contest 
will be James E. West, Chief Scout 


Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Carl Laemmle, President of the Universal 
Pictures Corporation, and the director and 
star of the picture whoever they may be. 


Universal has prepared a 
pamphlet containing all the neces- | 
sary information and details of the contest, 
and this may be secured by writing to the 
Title Competition Manager, Universal 
Pictures Corporation, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


This pamphlet will contain 
a coupon and must be used in 
submitting your suggestions for titles. If 
you are familiar with the life and exploits 
of Buffalo Bill, titles should come easy to 
your mind. The first prize will go to the 
person who submits the best title for this 
picture. In case more than one person 
suggests that title, he or she will receive 
alike amount. The subsequent prizes are 
for those who suggest the next best titles. 
This contest starts April 15, 1926 and 
closes at 12 o’clock noon on June 1, 1926. 


The pamphlets are ready 


for you. Write immediately and 
be in time with your suggestion. 


Carl XKaemmle 


President 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Jean hesitated. He had not expected this. 
Besides—‘“‘ But Monsieur, would it be possible? 
The great hole in the wall—to put in new 
boards, to keep out the wind and the rain, that 
would cost a great deal—perhaps twenty 
dollars.” ; } 

“And if I pay to mend the hole in the 
bargain?” asked the Doctor, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Now,” he went on, “I will make you a 
proposition. To begin with, it is safe to say 
you know nothing of the money value of this 
superb old sternpiece. Probably only a few 
hundred men in the world know that, and I 
think I may say I am one of them. What T 
propose is this. I will pay you what I think a 
fair figure. You will let me take the piece back 
to New York with me on my yacht, and I will 
agree to have it appraised by any one of a list 
of experts that I will give you and Mr. Mac- 
Pherson here. If the expert reports that I 
gave you too little, I will send you my check 
for the balance. The price I offer you is seven 
hundred dollars.” 

“Seven hundred dollars!” repeated Jean, 
unvble to believe his ears. “‘ But it is more than 
the whole cabin is worth.” 

“Perhaps, so,” agreed the Doctor, “though 
not if you have any more such treasures hidden 
in the walls. Don’t bother to look for them 
though. The chance is far too small. Now 
what do you say to my offer?” : 

Jean looked at MacPherson. The worthy 
Scot was trying to hide astonishment and satis- 
faction behind a ludicrously solemn face. 

He had a sudden impulse to trust this new- 
found friend. “I'll leave it to Mr. MacPher- 
son here, if you please,” he replied, ‘‘and if he 
says yes, and my mother agrees—it is her 
house, you see— it will be a bargain.” 

“In your shoes, I would be for taking the 
money, then,” said MacPherson, still trying 
hard to be cool and deliberate, but pawing his 
great gray beard in a fashion that showed he 
was less calm than he would appear. “But 
dinna count too much on any further payment. 
The chances are the man knows the value o’ 
the wares and is making ye a fair price.” 

The party went in and found Mrs. St. 
Hubert, who welcomed them from her bed. 
Jean was so filled with excitement that he 
could hardly find words to tell her the story. 

“But certainly Monsieur may take the 
relic,” his mother declared, “and we shall be 
very glad of what he offers—if he is indeed 
sure it is not too much.” 

“And you shall have the medicine and care 
that you need to make you well again, petite 
mére,”’ cried Jean delightedly. 

“We shall see,”’ replied his mother smiling. 
“But the best medicine would be to have you, 
Jean, no longer go fishing alone in good weather 
and bad.” 

“Weel,” put in MacPherson, “that might be 
arranged too. I’m needing a canny lad mysel’ 
to help about the wharf.” 





“ ae pb 
Keeping the Bicycle 
in Repair 
(Concluded from page 26) 


‘ 











each, and more if needed, but be sure both are 
turned equally. Otherwise the wheel will not 
runtrue. Should the chain not be short enough 
to be adjusted in this manner, a link should 
be removed. 

Any repairs or adjustments in the coaster 
brake should be made by a repairman, as the 
amount of slack shouid be judged by experi- 
enced hands. For the benefit of those who 
have not had the action of the typical coaster 
brake explained to them, the photograph 
(Plate No. 2) will show the parts. The spokes 
of the wheel are fastened to the hub shell 
(Fig. 4) which revolves on ball bearing races 
(Fig. 9) which in turn run on the hardened 
steel shoulders indicated by the curved 
arrows on Figs. 3 and 7. The clutch (Fig. 5) 
serves a double purpose. In pedaling for- 
ward, the sprocket (Fig. 7) draws the clutch 
towards it, bringing its toothed cone-shaped 
outside against a similarly roughed surface 
on the inside of the hub shell (Fig. 4) thereby 
forcing the wheel ahead. As soon as the 


pedalling ceases, the spring (Fig., 6) gently | 


pushes the clutch away from the hub shell, 
allowing the wheel to “coast” or roll free. 
When the sprocket is turned in the opposite 
direction when “back-pedalling,” the thread 


‘on the inside end forces the clutch away from 


the hub shell and against the brake spreader 
(Fig. 3). The three small steel fingers of this 
spreader force the leaves of the brake itself 
(Fig. 2) against the inside of the largest part 
of the hub shell which revolves around it, 
stopping the wheel from turning. The brake 
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“I UsED to think that because the 
Eveready ‘B’ Battery No. 772 
cost less than either of the larger 
Heavy Duty Evereadys that I was 
saving money. As a matter of 
fact, on four or five tube sets, that 
was false economy. 

“The right size Eveready ‘B’ 
Batteries to use depends on the 
number of tubes in your set. 
The life of the batteries depends 
on how much you listen in and 
on whether a ‘C’ battery is 
employed.” 

To get the maximum of “B” 
battery life and satisfaction, fol- 
low these simple rules: 


On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Ever- 
eady No. 772. 

On 4 or more tubes—Use 
the Heavy Duty “B” Bat- 
teries, either No. 770, or the 
even longer-lived Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486. 

On all but single tube sets— 
Use a “C” battery*. 


*Note: A “C” battery greatly increases the life 
of your “B” batteries and gives a quality of reception 
unobtainable without it. Radio sets may easily be 
changed to permit the use of a “C” battery by any 
competent radio service man. 


The little wrinkle that 
makes my ‘B’ 
longer 15 using the right 
size Evereadys with 
a‘C’ battery” 


batteries last 





Follow these rules and No. 
772, on 1 to 3 tube sets, will last 
a year or more; Heavy Duties, 
on sets of 4 or more tubes, eight 
months or longer. 


The average year-round use of 
a set is two hours a day. If you 
listen longer your ‘‘B”’ batteries 
will have a somewhat shorter life. 
If you listen less they will last 
just that much longer. 


Our new booklet, ‘Choosing 
and Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,” is free for the asking. It 
also tells about the proper battery 
equipment for the new power 
tubes. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 


weaF—New York wsal—Cincinnati 
wJar-Providence wEAR—Cleveland 
WwEE!—Boston ww)j-Detroit 
wtac-W orcester won-Chicago 
wrFi-Philadelphia woc-Davenport 
wor-Buffalo 


{ Minneapolis 
weakE-Pittsburgh ee on 
xsp-St. Louis 











Lerr—No. 486, 
for 4,5 or more 
tubes. $5.50. 


volts, 
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emington 
DoNabhee > 


HE Remington Portable Type- 
writer is the bes: kind of a pal for 
ool and college. It speeds your 
writing; makes your work look better | 
—helps you get higher marks. If high | 
yhead dave are over this year, what 
better graduation gift than a Reming- | 

| 


ton Portable for college and business 
days ahead! . 

Tell Dad about it. Show him how a 
Remington Portable will help him, 
too, when he has any writing to do 
at home. 

The Remington Portable is the handiest, | 
most compact, most dependable and sim- 
ae to operate of all portables. And, 
as esides, it has the standard keyboard. 
brits Our booklet “For You—For Everybody” - ' 
: tells all about it. Write to Dept. 151 today. - 

Terms as low as $10 down and $5 monthly. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 








. Branches Everywhere 
x Remi T: 
68 King 8t., W., Toronto 
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A machine 


| ||) Winné Scout James Sutherland, Macomb, III. 


| (Fig. 2) is immovable in itself, being securely 
| fastened to the axle and brake arm (Fig. 1) 
| by small studs or rivets. 
| “Bicycle wheels should run true and_ very 
easily. They are best tested by holding a 
small stick against the fork or frame and 
permitting the end to barely touch one side 
of the tire. Turn the wheel slowly around, 
and notice if any difference in the space 
between tire and stick occurs, or any “wob- 
bling.” If not, and the same distance is 
between tire and frame on both sides, then 
the wheel is true and need not be troubled. 
If not, slightly loosen the hub nuts, gently 
push the wheel into a true position, and 
tighten the nuts, testing again. If the wheel 
cannot be trued up by this method, possibly 
the rim is warped. 
How attractive a new, shiny “ wheel” looks! 

Very easy to keep it looking that way, too! 
| Just a soft cloth, moistened with a few drops 

of light oil, and passed over the frame, handle 
| bars, rim, hubs, and last but not least, the 
| spokes! Takes only a few moments, but what 
| a difference! 








Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest 











FTER I had been a scout for a short while 

I became acquainted with BOYS’ LIFE 

through our Scoutmaster. I liked the clean 

sport stories; the thrilling mystery serials and 

the helpful articles, so I subscribed for a year, 

earning the money for my subscription by 
cleaning out a cellar. 

BOYS’ LIFE paved the way for me in pass- 
ing my tests, including the earning of twenty 
merit badges. The suggestions I got from 
the magazine helped me to organize a patrol. 


Dan Beard’s Scouting Section, the Edi- 
torial Page, the Scout World Page, and the 
various other department articles added to 
the clean stories go to’ make BOYS’ LIFE 





374 Broadway, New York ; 1 | 


| 
Co. pine BOYS’ LIFE. 





reading instructive and enjoyable. But for 
the help BOYS’ LIFE gave me I probably 
would not have advanced so rapidly in scout- 
ing. 

All scouts and boys should subscribe and 
It helps make better 
scouts and boys. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 


| for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 


you'first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 


d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 


| for BOYS’ LIFE? 


2. Any reader of, BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 





Rules for the 


Readers’ Page 
(See page 32) 











Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this depart- 


| ment, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 


article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations 
of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some 
article in which other readers may be interested, or a manu- 
script on any other topic he chooses If the editors consider 
the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and 
pay for «. The following are the rules governing the depart- 


| ment 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 

anuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink 
on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and 
should be accompanied by a ped. self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the 
manuscript must appear the words ““For the Readers’ Page,” 
the name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a 
Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the 





number of words in the manuscript 
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are offered for your 
choice in the famous line 
of Ranger Bicycles. 
Roadsters, Racers, Motor- 
bikes, Camelbacks, Double- 
bars, Sports, Juveniles—Girl’s 
and Ladies’ Models too! 


Always the best gift for Christ- 
mas, Graduation and Birthday! 
penses are added to the cost 


00 00 
Save s|0 ‘4 0825 .. of your Ranger. Our 


famous 35 year old sales plan—Factory-direct-to- 
Rider, saves you big money on your bicycle. In 
407 large cities we have special Factory Distributors. 
If there is one in your town we will send you a letter 
of introduction to him with your catal If not, we 
ship direct express prepaid, from the Factory. 


Rangers5=:Month 


If not convenient to pay cash in full we will ship 
at once if desired and you can pay as you ride and 












No extravagant selling ex- 


manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 
Mead Bicycles will save you many dollars in first 
u a month, 

Mead bicycle of your selection. If you do not then 
nny. Do business direct with the makers of 
million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 
all bicycles in large size and in the actual col- 


enjoy it—only $5 a month! 
models. lendid values at very moderate cost. 
cost and give years of trouble-free satisfactory service. 
0 days, to try 
hi 
know it to be the ONLY one for you—then return 
anger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles on our 

* 

ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the world) 


In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 
On the plan of purchase most convenient for you, 
30DaysFree Trial s::.:-:"< 

and test the 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a 
Square Deal Plan that has given us more than a 

In our big free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 

we also illustrate and describe 







Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies’ coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models etc., etc., that will fit any bi- 

e cycle. Share with us (at our 


wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings which we make in the 
purchase and manufacture 
of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


Send No Money 


On a postal or letter 
simply ask for the big free 
Ranger Catalog, Factory 











f eee accounts <a hiking, observations ne bigen | ety — 

| and so forth, must not exc . words; how to- make ria an an y Pay- 

or ever y uo ose paral TUL NOISELESS articles must not exceed '250 words and should be accom- ment Terms. You can be 

S TYPEWRITER | panied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India riding the Ranger of your 

> Fs . 2 ~ | in Write choice in a few days. Do 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on | To it now. 


S 


e ACCOUNTING 


honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make 
no demand for any statement or evidence that he does so 






Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 

Seal Carbon Papers 
always make good impressions 


| Address the envelope thus: 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Cycle Company 
Dept. L-17 Chicago 


May 
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Rivals the beauty Some sort of saurian. Looked like a cross be- 
a tween a plesiosaurus and a dinosaur. The last 
—— is herbivorous of course and Bunyip isn’t. It 
had web feet instead of paddles and a long 
tail and its plates shone in the moonlight like 
—— copper. Its jaws were enormous—open—with 
$7 great rows of teeth—and it stank like rotting |- 
pearshell. I vomited from the stench—and 
from sheér funk, I guess. Probably thousands 
of years old. Last of its kind, I imagine. And 
probably dead.” 
“Bunyip plenty dead long time,” said Tufa. 
— - “T savvy that. I think it catch em, then I 
savvy it all same mate.” 
_ ‘How did you savvy that, Tufa?” asked 


Duofold Jr, 
$5 


im. 

Tufa, awakened by their talk, perhaps con- 
scious of its subject in uneasy sleep, shook his 
head. He could not explain it. 

“Anyway,” Langley went on, “they treated 
me pretty well. I knew enough to keep faking 
that I was crazy but I taught them a few things 
and got them to value me. For one thing I 
made some brimstone matches. They were 
Red afraid of it, of any light that was cold, like 
ee fingus. I used to smear myself with it when 
= they were not looking and, when dark came, 
they left me alone. But they always kept tabs 
on me. I couldn’t get away across the desert. 
I had no weapons, no clothes, above all no 
shoes, though I’ve tried hardening my feet. 
| Pickled ’em, like corned beef, in brimstone and 
| brine. I was getting pretty desperate. My 
) big stunt was an eclipse of the moon. They 
' were scared, of course, and they wanted me to 
conjure. I went out and jabbered. You'd 
have laughed. The best invocation I could 
think of was from “Alice in Wonderland.” 
There I was, smeared with phosphorus, in the 
fm, dark, making magic. 

a ’ ‘“‘The words fitted first rate. I almost per- 


} 4 suaded myself I’d done the trick. 





’Twas brillig and the slithy tove 
Went gyring, gymbling through the wabe. 








And so on. They were almost ready to let me 
go after that—only they thought there might 
be another eclipse and wanted to keep me 


handy. They looked for me when the ’quake ° 
This Man’s started but I kept out of their way. The more 
scared they were the better chance I had to 
ve get some grub and swipe your guns. They’ve 
Word is Law been herding me ever since they brought you 
in but I acted as if you were no concern of 


mine. You didn’t belong to my tribe at all. ” 8 
Every Parker Duofold must be I thought it was funny and all that sort of 
O.K. with him to be O. K. for you thing. But I had hard work not to give my- 


self away. Of course I didn’t think you’d come 

















Virtually a hand-picked after me. I might have but the thought 
product—Five times inspected {| tidi't enter my mind. T took you for opal) = 17 yur grip for the trip... Eveready Unit Cells on 
and writing tested “We've got some in our outfits, ordidhave,”|_ your Eveready Flashlight. hand. Then you're all set 


‘ P said Jim. ‘ : 3 
With Point Guaranteed for 25 Years “Lets look! It’s all you'll get from this} Ever ready tolightyour path for a better, safer, happier 


















> region, I fancy. I had a pile of them but I : 
HIS man is the Chief In- didn’t bring them along. There were other at the sho re, lake, fa rm, vacation, ‘ " 
: things more important,” he said simply. i ‘ 
spector in err ~ ae prot oe yell ond g ae 2 mountains. Be sure to take a Bversedy {ale Calls Se and. ianpenve sit 
pl ju pay weg as vy the bits of oe aa. 7 genuine Everea dy — the sims Suse cad tonite Sheet 
pens periection is fina ooked them over in the moonlight, faintly 4 ° : ite. 
and .- corps of critical in- flashing, with the eyes of an expert. pioneer flashlight and still a = _— — oe —o 
ith Pretty good,” he said. “There was a for- the best by long odds. esigned Lveready-Mazcda Lamps, te 
pn a vm tune here. Mud’soverit now. Opals always bear eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
as much fidelity as ii they were lucky. But we’re not. Though I wouldn’t = < _ last longer. 
were paid by our pen patrons. ~~ it was luck that brought us through, cap- ticks Geesstoaes bees Manufactured and guaranteed by 
This infinite care costs us “It wasn't,” said the skipper gravely. E eae t NATIONAL CaRBON COMPANY, Inc. 
heavily i avs than “Your pluck had a lot to so with the rescue, an veready improvement. New York San Francisco 
eavily in more way sir, and I thank God for it.” . E d h feat f d Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
one, And you cannot expect Gace ant ile thie dent tap aoe cond, veready has features roun Toronto, Ontario 
such excellence of any other didn’t you? Least I could do to try and get} nowhere else. Hinged metal 
pen in exietenee, . pee so,” said the skipper drily. “‘But ring in end-cap for hanging 
Hand-size Grip, Over-size you didn’t know we had come for you. You’ve up flashlight when not in use. 
Ink Capacity, 25-year Guar- turned the tables on us.” i‘ 
; “ s could g : if it wasn’ reatest flashlight conve- 
ates Foie. Seon et tho fl aga eae ce ee ee 
nearest pen counter and try it. It’s near day.” ala eck y ; ‘ . Eveready 
; . The crew woke from sleep as the sun lifted, switc roof against acci- Focusing 
—- yearn ee ror tome gy showing the scene of devastation. The Wooroo 4 A hti g d : — 
Sekai cimaiediaen ‘ grove had vanished, the contour of the valleys dental lig ting and wasting 
NCO ; ia a asia F 
Staten: Gee had been changed. They were covered with of current. And many others. 


mud, still moving sluggishly in places, in 
others dammed up, piled against obstructions. 
Steam rose sluggishly as they took their bear- To get all the newest fea- 


ings and picked their way along the ridge. tures. as well as those tried- 
ar er Jim gazed to see if he could locate the bowl d . j . th . 
a where they had been immured. There was a and-true improvements a : 
Du ‘old slight depression that he fancied must have make for long pane gh cto FLAS HLIGHTS 


been it though he was not certain. Near it a 


flaccid mass of something sprawled that caught proof service, get the genuine iy BATTERI ES 


the sun with a coppery tint. One pair of glasses 


was in the stuff that Langley had brought,| Eveready. Keep a reload of they last longer 
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From Coast to.Coast*| 





The ROLAND 


three-button 
Sack suit with broad shoulders 
and new straight line collar. 
Herring- 
bones and navy blue cheviots 


A very smart 


Offered in tweeds, 


and unfinished worsteds. 


Sizes 14 to 20 years. 


At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 


DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
ette ao 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave., 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
—" CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
ve. 


frowning {ing § Qo. 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years ; 
















KANSAS CITY, Grand Av. & 
11th St. 
MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN, cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


Mo., 


Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 


1265 Broadway 





Browning, King & Co. Are Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 

















| rather than his own opals, and he focused these 
| on the object. suspecting what it was. 


‘“‘What is it, Jim?” asked the skipper, shad- 
ing his one eye. 

“Take a look at it, sir,” 

“By Neptune!” said the skipper, 
Bunyip!” 

“‘Was Bunyip,” said Langley. ‘‘That devil- 
devil is laid out for good. Stewed alive and 
then spewed out. That’s what we saw in 
the geyser last night.” 

They could not go close to the great body. 
Jim regretted that they were barred off by a 
lake steaming tufa out of which the rim of the 
bowl showed like a reef with the monster 
stranded on it. 

“Too bad we haven’t got a camera, and a 
chance to take its picture,” said Langley. 
“They'll never believe us till some explorer 
finds its skeleton. But, if that’s true, there 
may be sea serpents, eh, captain?” 

“There are, ” said the skipper. “I’ve seen 
one, after a tidal wave. But I don’t talk 
erbout it, as a rule.” 

“You haven’t got a spare pair of shoes, 
have you?” asked Langley. ‘“‘I’d trade a pair 
of sneakers for six Bunyips, right now.” 

They managed to outfit him, somewhat 
crudely. He was a strange figure with his un- 
cropped flaming hair and beard but he was a 
cheery companion and a valuable one. 

**Gongola ’Il be surprised to see us,” said the 
skipper. “I don’t know that he’ll be altogether 
pleased. He grudged us the guns. But 
they’ll know us for wizards now.” 

“‘There’s an old pipe I left behind,” said 
Langley. ‘‘Wonder if I can’t get it back? 
If I’'d known you had some Id have been more 
careful in my selection of your stuff. But I 
was a bit hurried—not to say flurried—at the 
time,” he added whimsically. 

““We’ve got some tobacco and beads left,” 
said Jim. “I reckon we can swap.” 

““They’ve seen us,” said the skipper. ‘“‘ Look 
at ’em, on top the butte. I hope they’ve got a 
lot of those rats.” 

“‘Same here,” said Langley. ‘‘Me, I could 
almost eat ¢algoro. Think of eating a steak 
again? Or even mutton chops. They never 
kill a lamb in this country. Too valuable for 
the wool. 

“Too bad you didn’t get more opals while 
you were about it,” he added. ‘Still, you’ve 
got some nice ones. Close to a thousand 
pounds worth, I’d value them.” 

“We'll split them up when we git to the 
butte,” said the skipper. ‘‘Ha’f of them are 
yours.” 

“cc Why?” 

“We ain’t fergotten you left yours to fetch 
our stuff.” 

“‘Opals wouldn’t have been much use in that 
desert. Your duffle was.” 

“Jest the same, we’re splittin’,”’ insisted the 
skipper. “I'll leave it to Jim.” 

“‘There’s no question about it in my mind,” 
said Jim heartily. ‘But I’d say leave it to 
The Admiral.” 

He spoke to the bird, riding upon his 
shoulder, a little dull of plumage but with 
eyes bright, ready to respond to any open- 
ing. Jim had taught the parrot many tricks 
that came in useful. He employed one of 
them now. 

“Which is it Admiral?” he asked. “Yes, 
or no?” He held the bird on his hand and 
slightly pinched its right claw. 

“Yes, you son of a gun, yes,”’ replied The 
Admiral. 

The skipper roared with laughter at Lang- 
ley’s expression and The Admiral joined in. 

“You coached him,” said Langley. ‘Look 
here, who pays the expenses for this trip. My 
brother?” 

Captain Burr glanced at Jim and winked. 

“They were to come out of any gems we 
found,” he said, “‘that was agreed upon. He’s 
none too well off.” 

Langley nodded. 

“‘T had a notion I was going to make all of us 
rich,” he said. ‘My brother, his wife and 
myself. And, some day I’m going back, 
when that mud has cooled off. I hope you'll 
come with me. I know where to look. Mean- 
time, if you'll agree to that, we'll take out the 
expenses and split three ways. Save it, if you 
want to, against the trip back. Those opals 
aren’t lost by a long shot.” 

“We'll talk about that over the mutton 
chops,” said the skipper. 

“Make it the rats,” said Langley. 
come some of the tribe to meet us.” 

Jim focused the glasses. 

“It’s Gongola in the lead,” he announced. 
‘“‘T wonder what he’ll have to say for himself,” 
said the skipper. 

“T know,” Jim replied. 

““What?” 

“ Mitti suttongo.” (Give me tobacco.) 

THE END 
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—on Diamond, 
} Court andLinks 


OR instance. The “Eddie 

Collins,” the Glove we de- 
signed after Eddie’s own sug- 
gestions. The Reach Cushioned 
Cork Center Official American 
League Ball. Baseball shoes 
that set new quality standards. 


Uniforms perfect in fit and un- 
excelled in wear. Golf goods 
w@ of top hole professional qual- 
ity. Tennis tackle that puts a 
little bit of the champion in 
your game. 

See your dealer or write direct 
to Department L for new 
Spring and Summer Catalog. 








A. J. REACH COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Quality AthleticGoods 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart'Co., San Francisco 

























BLUE RIBBON 
Original Brake 
Scooters, with their 
flashing red disc 
wheels are frequently 
seen at the Big Hal 
Roach Studio, for the 
famous ‘‘Our Gang” 
comedy kids each has 
one for play hours. 
Let us send you the 
BLUE RIBBON 
Book—FREE! 


— 


Joe has a Scooter, too 


Joe Cobb, of “Our Gang” Comedies, is no light- 
weight, but that didn’t make any difference with 
his Original Brake Scooter. With its all-steel 
construction, perfect balance and ball bearing 
wheels, it is the same speedy, easy running com- 
panion that it is for thousands of other boys 
and girls. 

Joe likes its appearance too—bright red wheels, 
big rubber tires and black baked enamel frame 
—and he likes the patented brake, that gives 
absolute, safe control. 

See the BLUE RIBBON Brake Scooter at your 
dealer’s, or write for the Blue Ribbon Book. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
Kokomo Indiana 


RiGBO! 


Original Brake Scooter 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


FRE 


Mail the Coupon 





Here’s the way 


to have 
white teeth 


Make this surprising test 


IMPLY send the coupon below 

with your name and address. We 
will send you a package containing 
a tube of Pepsodent—the wonderful 
new tooth paste—that will last 10 
days. 

Use it on your teeth a few morn- 
ings and then ask your friends to see 
the difference. They will be surprised 

- at the whiteness of your teeth. 


Film must be removed 
this way is easy 


Look at your teeth. If they are not 
white it is because of a film. You can 
feel it by running your tongue across 
them. That film is often a danger sign. 


* * * 


Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored 
—dingy. Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs by millions breed in it. 
Thev, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


New way removes it 


And Firms the Gums 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty 
substances are judged dangerous to 
the teeth. Soap and chalk methods 
are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batant that is being adopted by the 
people of some 50 nations. Its action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 

Coupon brings free tube 
Cut out the coupon. Write your name 
and address on it and mail today. 
lhe test will delight you. 


"=< 


10-DAY TUBE 





FREE Pepsodénl 
Mail Coupon ——— 
for 10-Day _ The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 361, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A, 
a re ed en ee a ) 
Address... 


Only one tube toa family. 
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A Man of Destiny 
(Concluded from page 16) | 














The Post of Destiny 


AS Inspector-General of Cavalry, Baden- 
Powell had been impressed with the 


deduction. He realized that the ordinary 
training of soldiers was not practical and did 
not give them scope for employing initiative, 
nor character for making a success of life. 
All that sort of thing he undertook to develop 
in the young men of the Army by their em- 
ployment as scouts, and there gradually took 
shape in his mind a scheme of Scouting for 
boys. In fact, his personal popularity as the 
hero of Mafeking had given popularity to his 
technical book for Army men, A7ds to Scouting, 
and he found that that book was being used in 
boys’ schools and in girls’ schools also, although 
it had been written for soldiers. Quite natural- 
ly, his first attempt to adapt his ideas to boys, 
took the form of a new book called Scouting for 
Boys, which was published in 1908. Some of 
the ideas in that book he first tried out in 1907 
at a camp of boy scouts on Brownsea Island, 
Dorset, on the English Channel without realiz- 
ing what had happened, Baden-Powell had set 
in motion a movement which was to affect the 
Boyhood of the entire world. 








The buch an'r Toth Gurk 
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A sketch from “B. P.’s” notebook 


In 1910, Baden-Powell, who in 1909 had been 
knighted by King Edward, realized that Scout; 
ing had become for him a “‘full-time job.” He 
had the vision and faith to realize—even 
though it might mean the end of his own 
career—that he could do more for his country 
by training the rising generation to be good 
citizens than by training a handful of men for 
possible future fighting. 

He has reaped his reward in the growth of 
the movement and his personal fame. Scout- 
ing has grown to such proportions in England, 
in the United States and other countries that 
it has become officially an International 
Movement. And in every nation, the esteem 
and affection which scouts feel for their own 
national Scouting heroes, is shown toward Sir 
Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, by acclaiming him 
Chief Scout of the World. 


Acknowledgment 

THE above article is based entirely upon 

The Piper of Pax, which is the life story of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, by E. K. Wade, 
published in London; an American edition 
is published by the J.B. Lippincott Co. Sir 
Robert himself has written many books of his 
adventures, but The Piper of Pax is the one 
chronological story of his life, and it is heartily 
recommended for the bookshelves of Boy Scouts 
of America. The narrative is paraphrased in 
this form in BOYS’ LIFE at this time, as a 
tribute to the Chief Scout on the occasion of 
his expected visit to the United States as the 
special guest of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, at its 16th Annual Meeting, 
which will be held in Washington, April 30 and 
May 1, following which, Sir Robert is expected 
to make brief visits to the following cities, as 
the guest of the local councils at those points: 
Louisville, May 3-4; Kansas City, Mo., May 5- 
6; Chicago, May 7-8; Detroit, May 9-10; New 
York, May 11-14. Opportunities will be de- 


veloped by the local Scouting officials for scout- 
masters and their assistants and, if possible, 
scouts, to greet Sir Robert. 
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Drawn by B. P. at the age of 8 years 
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The best part 


of trainin 


Ever figure out why 


a Lifebuoy shower 
peps you up so? 


Arter a stiff ball practise or a 
gruelling match of tennis—doy, 
doesn’t a shower feel good? 
You’re hot, sticky, sweaty, all 
tired out—you want to get 
cooled off. But did you ever 
stop to figure out just why 
it makes you feel so good? 
Perspiration and dust have 
clogged up all the pores in your 
body. Your skin is smothered 
—a good, soapy Lifebuoy lath- 
ering all over opens up the 
pores again—lets the skin 
breathe. 


That’s the idea of the Life- 
buoy every-day bath. Perspi- 
ration and body waste are 
clogging up your pores, not 
only during violent exercise, but 
every hour in the twenty-four. 
This clogged-up condition is 
enough in the long run to pull 
down your vitality. 

Your coach will tell you there’s 
nothing better to keep you in top 
form—vigorous— healthy, than 
to keep c/ean—flood out all these 
poisons every day with Lifebuoy. 


You'll like Lifebuoy. It’s a 
real he-boy soap—the kind big 








athletes use. The first time you 
try it you'll see why. Its orange- 
red is the color of pure palm fruit 
oil, Lifebuoy has a kick to it— 
a fine, clean antiseptic smell that 
disappears in a jiffy. It makes you 
feel better—peppier— more alive 
than any soap you’ve ever used. 
Ask your mother to get some 
today, or buy a cake yourself. 
Start the Lifebuoy daily bath 
habit tomorrow. And, by 






































































































































the way, millions of the fel- 
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HEALTH SOAP 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











More for your money, in 
delicious PEPPERMINT 
flavor, sugar coated gum. 
More benefit, more 
pleasure, more refresh- 
ment, more aid to teeth, 
appetite and digestion. 
















Running an Outboard Motor 


By Rowland Hazard 


Photos Courtesy of the Johnson Motor Co. 


A SMALL motor boat can be a source of 

much pleasure, and also of much irrita- 
tion. But the irritation can be avoided if a few 
simple things are done. If you are the owner 
of an outboard motor, which is one that hangs 
over the stern of a boat instead of being put 
inside, you have a real engine and not a toy. 
That is one point that so many persons go 
astray on. They think that because a great 


|many of these little engines are run by the 






Off into 
the wilds 


younger members of the family, that they are 
not worthy of consideration. 

I have owned both inboard and outboard 
engines and say without any hesitation that I 
got more real pleasure out of the little out- 
board than I ever did from the inboard. 
They take up very little room and your boat is 
never greasy and dirty, as is so 
often the case when the engine 
isinit. Also you can take it off 
when you want to pull your 
boat up on the shore, and if you 
have ever tried to pull up a boat 
that has a propeller dragging 
behind it, you can appreciate 
the difference. 

There are two main things 
which make any gas engine run, 
and they are gasoline for fuel 
and electricity for the spark. 
The outboard engines have 
either a carburetor or a mixing 
valve, through which the fuel 
is fed into the cylinder. Don’t 
have the idea that raw gasoline 
makes the engine run. It 
doesn’t. The action of the pis- 
ton in the cylinder is that of a pump. In the 
carburetor or mixing valve is a small hole at 
the top, and the size of this hole is controlled 
by a thumbscrew. Air comes through this 
hole, and as it passes over the gasoline, which 
has come to the carburetor through a pipe 
from the tank, a vapor is formed. This vapor 
is sucked into the cylinder, where it is com- 
pressed by the piston and is fired at the correct 
time by the spark plug. 

You must bear in mind the following things 
about the gasoline. It must be free from dirt. 
If it isn’t, the pipe line will clog and engine 
will stop. Also no water must get in it. Water 


will drown the spark, and there will be no explo- 
sion, which is the driving force for the engine. 

Next comes the electricity. That is ob- 
tained in one of two ways. The engine 
either has a magneto, and generates the 
electricity as it is used, or else dry cells with 
a spark coil are employed. I have used both, 
and have found them equally good. The main 
thing to remember is to keep the source of 
supply dry. Nothing hurts electrical equip- 
ment more than moisture. If either the 
magneto or spark coil gets wet, dry them out 
just as soon as you can. 

The spark plug must be kept clean and the 
points the correct distance apart. The easiest 
way of measuring that distance is by sliding a 
dime between the points. If it fits snugly, the 
points are all right. 


"THERE are two other important things which 


require attention, and they are lubrication 
and circulation. The lubricating oil is mixed in 
with the fuel oil, or gasoline. Be sure to mix 
it well before you put it in the tank. If it isn’t 
well mixed, the lubricating oil, being heavy, 
goes through the pipe line and clogs up the 
carburetor. Each make of engine has on the 
gas tank the amount of lubricant that is to 
go with a gallon of gas, and be sure to get that 
amount correct. Too much will cause carbon 
to form in the cylinder and the spark plugs will 
soot up, while too little will not give suflicient 
lubrication, and cause needless wear. 

The rapid explosions of the vapor cause great 
heat to generate and this heat must be kept 
within bounds or the machinery will expand 
and the parts will not run smoothly. So water 
is pumped around the cylinder, through a thing 
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It takes you to where the big fellows lie 


called the water-jacket. Different makes of 
engines have different types of pumps, but one 
thing must be remembered with all of them and 
that is to see that they are working. They 
can get stopped up very easily, so don’t fail 
to look them over once in a while. 

If you are starting your engine after it has 
been idle for some time, drain off the gas which 
is in the carburetor. All gasoline has some 
water in it, and after it has stood awhile the 
water works down to the bottom of the tank or 
the carburetor, or anything which is holding 
the gas. It will only take a minute to let the 
gas out of the carburetor. 
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There’s power in this little * kicker”’ 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Let ™ 5 
These 
amous 
Sluggers 
€ Improve 
@ Your ® 
Batting; 
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(ap Learn from the experience of 


the greatest —— baseball. 
Use the Louisville Slugger Bat. It will 
CY.WILLIAMS put more driving power behind your 
S its and increase your confidence. /{ 
<n Used by 90% of all professionals. ‘ } 
oo% Autograph models, used by these ¢o8, 
8B “¢ twelve leading hitters, and many 
oes other models, at your dealer's. 

Know the genuine Louisville Slugger Bat 
by the facsimile signature of the player 
burned in the barrel end, and by the 
Louisville Slugger oval trademark. 

Get This Valuable Book 
Written especially for amateurs. Easy to 
understand and follow. Write today, 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes ort al drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *22!s242 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BEATS 
the World 





Outboard Metors 


Andacomplete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 


Canoes 

$48.00 

i lier css) 
Rewer 

i cll 
Outboard 

Motor Boats 

MR nan 





CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (ia) 


———_———> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <———__—— 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
413 Gilis Ave. Write to 1213 Elm 

PESHTIGO. Wis. (Hither Place) CORTLAND. N.Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


this shoe 


wins on points! 
66 the 94 















Designed 
by Dr. MEANWELL 
the famous 


athletic 
COACH 


Look for this 
trade mark 





Back Stay 
Parite Trim 
_— Counter 
repe Color Sole 
Arch Support 
Orthopaedic Heel 
Servusized Top 
Heavy Scuffer Toe Cap 
Stubber Toe Guards 
Perfect Fitting Last and Cut 


IS shoe introduces 
one big new feature 
—a water proof— rot 
proof — canvas top! But 
that’snotall. Allthe improvements needed 
to make a perfect sports shoe have been 
carefully included in the “Athlete”—the 
orthopaedic heel with arch support—the 
scientific lasts to support instep and foot 
muscles—the new fashioned stubber toe 
guards to withstand toe blows. 


New Features 
le Shoe 


1 Servusized canvas top render 
ing it proof against perspiration 
and rot. This makes the “Athlete” 
outlast the ordinary shoe. 


2 Sole of pure crepe gum, the 
same quality as in the higher 
priced Meanwell basket-ball shoes. 


3 Orthopaedic heel with arch 
support—and scientifically de- 
signed lasts which support instep 
and foot muscles, 


4 Stubber toe guards (patent 
applied for) to give utmost 
protection against toe knocks. 


Put the “Athlete” to Any Hard Use 


For strenuous exercise—wherever foot 
work counts-—or for steady wearing— 
you will find in the “Athlete” the fullest 
degree of comfort, ease and dependability. 
You will be proud and glad to owna 
pair. Your dealer wants to satisfy your 
needs. Stocks are fresh. Get your pair now. 


Note the Followin 
of this Rema 


These Economical Prices 
Men, $2.75 Women, $2.50 
Boys, $2.50 Youths, $2.25 


FREE! Send for Dr. Meanwell’s book— 
“The Making of an Athlete” 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL, 


SERVU! 


SPORT SHOES 
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Rama 
H Snowflake 
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and many times that summer they had seen 
examples of Rama’s prowess. Who but 
Rama could it have been that slew the panther? 
—and Rama’s herd had suffered fewer casual- 
ties than any herd from the activities of wild 
beasts. Yet clearly it was impossible for 
Rama to remain, for it was necessary to keep 
the blood of the flocks pure. So, with Autumn 
90 at hand, the shepherds strove to destroy 
im. 

It would not be difficult, of course, for the 
men had ample opportunity of studying the 
routes taken daily by the sheep, and they were 
possessed of modern rifles, sighted to long 
ranges. They had merely to ambush Rama’s 
herd, and shoot down its leader. 

But many attempts they made, only to dis- 
cover, after lying long in chilly hiding, that the 
wild leader, at the last moment, had taken an 
alternative route, which led him to the leeward. 
And far in the distance they would see Rama 
and his followers fleeing as though the grizzly 
one were after them. 

But as yet there was no wind—they must 
wait for a wind. The wind came, blowing 
along the mountain face—along the crag run- 
way by which Rama led his followers each 
daybreak to the gorge foot, kissed by the 
sun only in the earliest hours. One of the 
men took his place at the brow of the crag, 
overlooking the shelf below, and waited—and 
waited. 

It was bitterly cold up there, but it was 
against Rama’s creeds to travel by narrow 
shelves with the wind behind him, so the breed 
waited in vain. 

But the man was cunning, and at sundown 
he lit a great fire among the shadows of the 
gorge foot. The wind had now dropped, and 
Rama, his eyes upon that friendly blaze, the 
symbol of safety, his noble head aloft, led his 
herd unsuspiciously outward along the shelf— 
a sheep shelf this, for all the dizzy space below, 
since it was a yard or more in width. Even 
the halfbreeds on their halfbred wiry mountain 
ponies sometimes rode along it. 

The scent of the fire was in Rama’s nostrils, 
darkness was on the landscape now, and he 
loomed like a great red ghost round the 
shoulder of the cliff, fearless of all in the light of 
that friendly blaze. Then he stopped—froze 
in his tracks, the repulsive scent of man hot in 
his nostrils. 

What now—go back? That is against the 
wild goat law, for it means that the train of 
followers may telescope, some to-be crowded 
out. It means that the youngest becomes 
leader, as Rama himself would have become 
leader that day when his mother died. By the 
wild goat law there is no turning back. If 
there is no way up or down the leader must go 
on, and sell his own life that those behind may 
live. And Rama, young as he was, was not 
one to transgress against the law. 

There was no way up and no way down, so 
Rama braced himself to, go on, when there 
was the crack of a high velocity Merlin. The 
breed heard the thud of the bullet, but the goat 
did not stir, so he fired again. Still the goat 
did not stir, did not even flinch, and yet a third 
report shattered the mountain quietude. 

Then Rama turned, and leapt downwards 
into space, downwards into the emptiness of 
night, when the great bats screamed and flew, 
choosing to die as his mother had died, and her 
mother too, no doubt. 

But Rama was leader. Where he led it was 
safe to follow, and such was:the faith of those 
who were behind him, such their confidence in 
his leadership, that now—even now, they 
followed! Yes, one by one from the shelf they 
went, unfalteringly, unquestioningly, obedient 
to his unvoiced command, obedient to his 
leadership, which they had never questioned, 
and never now would question—one by one in 
mad stampede, before the halfbreed’s very 
eyes, into the mystery of the night, where the 
mad firelight danced among the crags, turning 
shadow into substance, substance into ghostly 
forms, they went by a way there is no back 
treading. 


Bet the shepherds of the Yoka Valley learnt 

at least one thing by the advent of Rama, 
for to-day at the head of every flock there runs 
fan old sabre horned nanny, the fosterling of a 
hill-born ewe, and she, ever the -first to sense 
danger, ever the swiftest and the most keenly 
alert, she, the master mind, it is that leads the 
herds by the safest ways. And it was Rama 
who taught them this—that when there is no 
way a goat brain will find a way, and when 





there is but one way a goat will lead it. 
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Protect the Blossoms 


E business of being a parent is 
difficult at best. There are days 
when everything seems to go 

wrong, when Jimmy is mischievous and 
Janet is disobedient—days when the 
children are so ex- 
asperating that you 
forget what they real- 
ly mean to you. 


But at night, when 
you steal quietly in 
for a last good-night 
look, how like blos- 
soms they seem— 
exquisite promises 
of the future. You 
dream of the things 
you hope to do for 
them—of the ad- 
vantages you wish 
to give them—of the 
gifts you. would like 
to lavish upon them. 
But has it occurred 
to you that there is 
something else that 
perhaps you should 
be doing for them 
right now? 


Today — Before 
It Is Too Late 


Use the great gifts 
of modern medical 
science to protect your children from dis- 
ease and to help them become strong and 
healthy men and women—physically, 
mentally and morally. Many deadly 
diseases can be prevented by vaccination 
or inoculation. Do not risk the blighting 
of a single blossom. 


Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not already 
done, you should do at once: 


First. See that your children are 
vaccinated against smallpox. 


Second. Make sure that they have 
toxin-antitoxin treatments to 
prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined 
at least once a year to correct 
physical defects. Especially — 











a great amount of illness will be avoided 
when, as a matter of course, childrer, 
have an annual health examination. 


Can you call yourself a good parent unless 
you are able to say, “My children have 
the best protection I 
can give them!” 


Even Minor 
Ailments are 
Dangerous 


More children die 
from measles and 
whooping cough than 
from dreaded scarlet 
fever. Chicken-pox 
and mumps may be 
indirect causes of 
death. Common 
colds are dangerous 
for they may be the 
first symptoms of 
something more seri- 
ous. Some of the 
most contagious dis- 
eases, such as measles 
and whooping cough, 
for the first two or 
three days appear 
to be nothing but 
“colds”. Even at this 
stage, before the rea! 
sickness is recog: 
nized, infection of others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads to 
pneumonia or permanently injured lungs. 
Unless a child who has measles is care- 
fully nursed,—pneumonia, mastoiditis or 
kidney trouble may result. The most 
skilful nursing is necessary inall children’s 
diseases. In not a few instances, an 
attack of measles is the indirect cause 
of tuberculosis. Sometimes the little 
sufferer is left blind or deaf. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
parents have made—do not think that 
your child must have all the children’s 
diseases and “the sooner the better”. 
Never let well 
children _ play 
with a child 
known to have 
a contagious 
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teeth, eyes, ears and tonsils disease. Protect gn 

should be thoroughly  in- your boys and = 2 
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Child Health Day—the day on which milk and food supplies of a community. 

every state in our country takes stock 

of the health and welfare of its children. The — poli Life I Com- 
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have been accomplished by the extra- threatened. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK ’ 
Biggestinthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, Morenew Insurance each veat 
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Who is Responsible 
for Your Boys’ Health 
in Camp? 


— consider the importance of Safe Sewage Disposal 











| 


Your boys deserve the best type of camp and sewage dis- 
posal connected with"it because of the effect on their health, 
morals and education. 

Make sure they will return home in better health. 

You know the one big danger in camp life. 

The camps which expose boys to the dangers of typhoid 
and other infectious diseases have no right to take boys 
away from homes and communities where they are bet- 
ter safeguarded. 

Why use primitive methods of sewage disposal for up- 
to-date boys when it’s possible to have a safe, simple and 
economical system wherever your camp is located—with 
or Without water supply. 

There. are two modern San-Equip Systems—fully 
guaranteed—San-Equip Septics for Water Toilets—San- 
Equip Chemical Systems without any water connections. 











Tell us something about your camp, the 
service needed, let our specialists mail 
you free plan sheets and arrange for 
local installation and service at your camp. 










CHEMICAL TOILET Corp. 
891 Free Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














‘Yo ho! Skinny! 
Lookit my Johnson Motor” 


IGHTEST in weight — unusual speed and 
power—and remarkably easy to handle 
and operate; these are the advantages a 


Johnson Outboard Motor offers a boy. 


It’s the boy’s motor. Every boy is proud and 
happy to have one. There’s more water-fun 
for a boy with a Johnson. 


If Dad’s going to buy an outboard — tell 


ae 











him togetthie one that fishermen, cottagers and 
explorers the world over use—the Johnson. 


Write for our catalogue! cAsk any Johnson 
+ dealer about our free trial and payment plan. | 
| 
| 














|. . JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 

310 Sample Street - South Bend, Ind. 

Eastern Distributor and Export: | 

New York Johason Motor Co., Inc. | 

4 West 61st St., New York, N.Y. | 
Canadian Distributor: 

P rough CanoeCo., 


eterbo . 
Peterborough, Ontario 


| 
| 
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Any boy can carry a Johnson. 
The Light Single weighs 26 Ibs. 


Johnson 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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“ A PRIL showers bring May flowers.” The 
above picture shows what the April 
showers brought into this office. We picked 
a couple of columns of them and have great 
pleasure in presenting them to our readers. 
But say! whose is the dark figure silhouetted 
against the morning sun right on the edge of 
the horizon? Well, if it isn’t Old Idle Five 
Minutes out making his collection! We have 
been wondering for years where the lazy old 
boy got his stock-in-trade. Now we know— 
he collects what we don’t consider worth the 
picking. Don’t let him fool you into wasting 
any time listening to him but send in some 
real jokes and let him see what he is up against. 
See if you can’t knock him cold next month. 
For jokes published the sender will receive a 
1926 Boy Scout Diary. Ready? Let’s go! 


More 


TENDERFOOT: You know more than I do. 
Frrst Crass: Sure. 
TENDERFOOT: You know me and I know you. 


A Good Turn? 


“Here,” said a guide to a party of visitors 
in a city park, “are several plants that belong 
to the Begonia family.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed an old dame, “how 
kind of you to take care of them, while the 
family is away.” 








Collective 


TEACHER: Cananyonenameacollective noun? 
TENDERFOOT: A vacuum cleaner. 


Fame or the Price 
TENDERFOOT: Gee, isn’t it great to be 
famous? Just think of all the prominent men 
who die and have their faces on a five dollar 
bill. 
Frrst-Ciass Scout: That’s nothing. I’d 
rather be alive and have my hands on one. 


QandA 


TEACHER: Harris, if you have two horses, 


| three cows, six sheep, three hogs, five ducks, 
| eight chickens and three turkeys, can you 


add them together? 
Harris: Yes’m: 
TEACHER: Youcan? Well, what would you 


Harris: A barnyard. 








Springtime? 
First-Ciass Scout: What causes the flight 
of time? 
TENDERFOOT: It must be the spur of the 
moment. 


A Trifle 


TENDERFOOT (to Scoutmaster): I am in- 
debted to you for all I know. 
ScouTMASTER: Oh, don’t mentionsuch a trifle. 
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Is That So? 

BASEBALL MANAGER (to school printer): 
Print on every ticket the words NOT TRANS- 
FERRABLE. 

PRINTER: It won’t do any good. Many 
people don’t know what the word TRANS- 
FERRABLE means. 

BASEBALL MANAGER: Then print NO PER- 
SON ADMITTED UNLESS HE COMES 
HIMSELF. 


How to Cure Freckles 
Remove the freckles carefully with a pocket 
knife; soak them overnight in salt water, then 
hang up in the smokehouse in a good strong 
smoke made of sawdust and slippery. elm bark 
for a week. Freckles thus treated never fail 
to be thoroughly cured. 








Liquidation 
BriGHTt TENDERFOOT: Heard the latest? 
First-Ciass Scout: No. What? 
BRIGHT TENDERFOOT: Bank’s gone into 
liquidation. 
First-Crass Scout: That so. What Bank? 
BRIGHT TENDERFOOT: Snowbank. 


Then Father Did Some Whaling 


FATHER: What piece of fish would you like? 
Bricut Son: The leg, please. 


Fresh? 


Waiter: These are the best oysters we have 
had for a year. 

CusToMER: Let’s see some you’ve had for 
six months. 


Too Many 
“Mother, is it true that an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away?” 
“Yes, Jimmie, why?” 
“Because if it is, I kept about ten doctors 
away this morning—but I’m afraid one’ll have 
to come soon.” 





Efficient 


“You told me to file these letters, sir,” 
said the new assistant. 

“Yes,” returned the boss. 

“Well, I was just thinkin’ that it’d be easier 
to trim ’em with a pair of scissors.” 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


Ward Swanson, Kenmare, N. D.; How- 
ard Miller, Rochester,-N. Y.; Kenneth Berg- 
strom, Stillwater, Minn.; John Elmquist, St. 
Paul, Minn.; John Robelsky, Perkasie, Pa.; 
Saul Budnick, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
J. Wolfe, Halifax, Pa.; C. E. Callahan, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Richard Douglas, Andover, 
Mass.; Paul Marten, Northumberland, Pa.; 
Alan Laing, Coronado, Calif.; P. Delcluke, 
Kenneth Square, Pa.; Schofield Barracks, 
Honolulu, T. H.; Murray Cohen, Denver, 
Colo.; Joseph Makers, Kearny, N. J. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Take a Tip from 
WALTER 


JOHNSON 
Get a 


Dott 


No. G40 
GLOVE 











It is the Glove that we make for 
the famous Speedball King and the 
one he always uses. 

You may be headed for the Big 
Leagues, so by all means Start 
Right ! 

Babe Ruth, Max Carey, Bucky 
Harris and in fact over 90 per cent 
of the Major League Stars use 
D&M Gloves or Mitts. 

“The Lucky Dog Kind’’ 
There’s a D&M dealer somewhere 
in your city who is ready to sup- 
ply you with Complete Base Ball 
equipment. Look him up and get 
acquainted. 

Send today for our new Spring 
Catalog, Book of Official Rules, and 
illustrated folder How to Play the 
Outfield and Steal Bases, written 
by Max Carey, Captain Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 


They’re Free 


If there is no D&M dealer handy, 
buy direct from the factory. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. S. _ 
Plymouth, N.H., U.S.A. 


1926 

















The Poor Dumb 


Beastie 
(Concluded from page 21) 











“Toad!” called Burr sternly. “What do 
you mean? Is that any way to act toward 
an animal?” 

“Oh, you shut up,” wailed Toad. “It’s all 
your fault, anyhow. Mr. Chambers says | 


shut him up in his closet, and he’s going to |. 


report me, and if you hadn’t—” 

“Shut Mr. Chambers up in his closet!” 

“No, this darn dog, you old fool! He 
says— 

“*And did you, Toad?”’ I asked. 

““You know I didn’t!” shouted Toad. ‘‘! 
never saw him until you fellows came along!”’ 

“Oh, well, he’ll forget all about it by morn 
ing,” said Burr consolingly. ‘‘Come in and 
have your supper. Only, Toad, you must 
never be cruel to the poor dumb beasties.” 

“Dumb!” cried Toad bitterly. “Ill say 
he’s dumb! I’ve been trying to get rid of him 
a quarter of an hour and he won’t let me alone!’ 

“You’ve won his affections, Toad. He 
looks on you as a friend.” 

“Well, I’m not!” 

“Why, Toad, I’m surprised!” 

“You go on being surprised. How’d you 
like to starve to death? Every time I try to 
get into supper he follows me! And—and, 
gee, but I’m hungry! Say, look here, he’s 
your dog, Burr. You palmed him off on me, 
and you’ve got to take him back!” 

“Ah,” said Burr gently, “but he’s grown to 
love you now, Toad. He recognizes your 
kindly nature. Still, when we come out again 
maybe I'll take him over. I wouldn’t wonder 
if I could find a home for him. By Jove, Poot, 
but those hot biscuits smell good, don’t they? 
Well, see you later, Toad. Be kind to the 
poor dumb beastie.” 

So we went in to supper. 





The Readers’ Page 
(Concluded from page 32) | 














of articles they will donate to the museum 
that month. Such as: 

t. Collections of tree leaves, shrubs or ferns 
mounted in loose-leaf books. 

2. Collections of woods mounted on boards 
shellaced and cut to show grain and cut. 

3. Collections of rocks and minerals. 

4. Maps of neighboring points of interest. 

5. Star maps. (Constellations visible in 
present season.) 

6. Knife work. 
fancy carving, etc. 

7. Bird charts, collections of wild flowers 
(alive in jars and bottles). 

8. Collections of insects and butterflies. 

g. Charts of various winds, clouds, etc. 

When you have your museum working well 
it will be your troop’s chief asset; it will keep 
the members interested in nature and out-door 
work, and it will win new members. 


The Battle of the Ants 

By Scout Miller Baum 
NE morning this summer, about the middle 
of July, while I was at the Champaign- 
Urbana Boy Scout Camp, I witnessed a battle 
between what seemed to be three tribes of ants. 
The first tribe was made up of little black ants: 
the second, of little red ones: and the third, of 
large ants of a kind that I had never seen 
before. The bodies of these ants were red in 
front and black from the middle on back. This 

last tribe was the most numerous. 

The red ants fought in small groups of threes 
and fours while the others fought singly but 
were always ready to aid any member of their 
own tribe who was in distress. The ants of all 
three tribes fought unceasingly. ‘‘As soon as 
one enemy is dead tackle another” was their 
motto. And they lived up to it. An ant to 
kill an enemy would nip him with his pincers. 
Often you would see an ant on the back of an 
enemy, and he wouldn’t get off till his enemy 
was killed or he was pulled off. The ants did 
not seem to have any particular place to bite 
a foe but just nipped him in the place that was 
nearest to them. 

It was hard to tell which tribe was winning, 
because they were all fighting so close together 
and constantly moving, but the red and blacks 
seemed to be winning. Most of the dead ants 
were black. You could easily see many ways 
in which the ants fought like humans. I 


Paper knives, tent pegs, 





think that they do many things much like 
humans, don’t you? 











eaders know— 


smooth, well-kept hair counts 


AKE some fellows you know. No matter 
where they are they seem to stand out 
from the crowd. They look like leaders. 


That’s it. Appearance. Not a day but people 
rate you by the way you look. And almost the 
first thing they notice is—your hair. 


How does your hair look? 


Out of place—a total loss—an hour after you 
brush it? Then learn how college and high school 
fellows everywhere are keeping their stubborn 
hair in place today. 


Not by brushing alone—it takes more than 
that to turn the trick. Not by plastering it 
down with water either. Daily wetting only 
dries your scalp out, causing unsightly dandruff. 


With Stacomb. That’s the modern way. 
7 7 7 
Stacomb quickly, easily trains the wildest hair to 
“lie down.” Takes the cockiness right out of it. Tames 
it till it’s meek as a lamb. 

Stacomb keeps your hair in place—all day long. And 
gives it a fine, healthy sheen—not a matted, greasy look. 

If you want to be a leader—look the part! Get 
Stacomb today and see the instant improvement in the 
look of your hair. 

Use Stacombevery day. It’s perfectly safe. Even bene- 
ficial—it helps prevent dandruff. Stacomb comes in jars, 
tubes and now in the new liquid form. All drug stores. 

Readers in Canada, address Standard Laboratories, 
Ltd., 727 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 


Now in Liquid 
Form too! 
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Standard Laboratories, Inc., 


I prefer the kind checked:— 
Original, cream form (] 
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Dept. ¥-29, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb. : 


New liquid form 0 
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Ghe Sign of 
Oppor tunity 


Every Western Union Messenger wears this symbol on his cap. 


He wears it proudly, for it proclaims that he has ability, that he has 
enterprise, that he is learning the first steps in business. 


Western Union Messenger Service is the BOYS’ BUSINESS with a 
future. Init an alert boy can grow. The faster he grows, the quicker 
some patron will ask us for him. Then we are glad to recommend him 
for the new job. 


A good job with a good future can be yours if you will stop in at the 
nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the manager. 


Vacations with pay, bicycle at cost, free telegraph 
lessons, good pay,—these are only a few of the 
good things that go with a Western Union job. 


bag Aabnasuod UNION 
OHessenger Service 


SKIARR 
IVER JQHNEOR 


Take the first step 
toward owning an 
Iver Johnson 


If you have not as yet ex- 
perienced the thrill of 
owning an Iver Johnson 
write at once for interest- 
ing Catalo, “B’” which 
shows each of the Iver 
Johnson models and gives 























the kind of information 
thatwillhel dpm y to 
loosen upt 
















Are you one of these 


Happy Iver Johnson Boys? 


EVERY boy knows the Iver Johnson 
bicycle. The same famous bicycle 
your father rode when he was a boy. 


High carbon seamless steel tubing is 
used in the frame and fork. The two- 
piece crank set and the two point ball 

ings reduce friction. Pedaling as 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass.; New York, 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St.; San Francisco, 717 Market St. 


easy as walking. Vital parts drop-forged. 


Five coats of enamel baked on—then 
hand-rubbed. All the nickel plating 
done over copper. Colorchoice of Blue, 
Maroon or Black with Duco finished 
white head. Enamel especially made for 
Iver Johnson. Guaranteed equipment. 















The Choice 


Between 
(Conclude d from page t 3) 














A dash of cold water, an electric shock and 
a sudden crack on the head could not have 
startled the would-be Eddie O’Reilly any more 
than the unexpectedness of this voice, the 
biting, dramatic quietness of it. Slowly the 
Alfred High track star turned his head to look 
over his shoulder. 


“Chic!” 

““Darb Saunders! Have you lost your head 
entirely?” 

“T—I . . . what are you doing here? Who 
told you I "was? What do you mean by 
coming?” 


The fellow with the crutch pushed in and 
shut the door after him, backing up to brace 
his broad shoulders against it. 

“Honest, Darb, I never thought you would 
do a thing like this,” he said, disregarding the 
track star’s outburst. 

“How did you know?” 

There was almost a fierceness in this ques- 
tion, a desperate fierceness. Had he, Darb 
Saunders, slipped up anywhere? He would 
have sworn that his intentions and movements 
had been perfectly covered. Was there any 
possible break he could have made when 
Chic asked him to go to the show? Dumbly, 
he strove to recollect. 

“How did J know? That’s easy. I over- 
heard part of your conversation with that 
sport, outside the gym.” 

“What! You—” 

“Save your breath, Darb. I don’t usually 
eavesdrop. I wouldn’t have this time, only 
it struck me right off that you weren’t the only 
one concerned.” 

“Ts that so? This is my affair and nobody 
elses! You’ve got a lot of nerve!” 

“Tt’s the school’s affair!” broke in Chic, 
emphatically. “If this thing just affected you 
alone do you think I’d give a darn? Do you 
think I’d have come all the way from Alfred 
to keep you from doing it?” 

“T’ve told you I haven’t time. Listen, 
Chic, this means everything to me. I thought 
you were a good scout. If you’d just agree to 
keep your mouth shut the school would never 
know of this.” 

“‘T haven’t said I’d squeal, have I?” 

“Why—why, no!” The track star bounded 
forward and seized the Alfred High cheer 
leader by the arm, hopefully. “Good! I'll 
do something real for you some time, Chic. 
Something real!” 

The fellow with the crutch, arms folded, 
said nothing, but his look bored into his school- 
mate’s eyes. As they stood thus, there was 
the rattle of the doorknob and a voice from 
outside, an excited voice. 

“All right, kid! Hurry it up!” 

The broad shoulders increased their lean 
against the door and a hand reached down to 
slip a bolt. The doorknob turned and shook. 

““Hey! What’s the grand idea? Come on 
out, Eddie!” 

“Just a minute!” called the fellow with the 
crutch, “Eddie’s having a little conference. 
He’ll be out in three minutes.” 

“What?” 

“A...a...anold friend,” the Alfred High 
track star tried to explain, lamely. Then to 
the cripple, in an undertone, “Unlock that 
door, Chic, I don’t want to hurt you...” 

For answer, Alfred High’s cheer leader put 
a hand in his pocket and drew out a roll of 
bills. 

“You couldn’t hurt me any more than you 
would if you ran these races. This is all you’re 
running for, isn’t it? Money! Five hundred 
dollars! Well, there it is—five hundred bucks! 
All good American money. Just as good as 
his—and better. And it’s yours, yours, to 
stay amateur!” 

“Say, what’s going onin there? Let mein!” 
The gentleman with the stiff hat began to beat 
on the door with his fist. 

Dazedly, Alfred High’s track star stared 
down at the roll of bills which had been forced 
into his hands. Five hundred dollars! The 
exact amount he wanted! But, five hundred 
dollars, from Chic. Of all persons, and such a 
proposition, to stay amateur! 

“Tt’s our last year in old Alfred High, Darb. 
Don’t spoil it now, for yourself, for me, and 
for the school! Why, I’d give everything I 
own, everything, if my two legs were as good as 
yours. I’d be out on that track myself doing 
what I could for Alfred. 

“Chic, tell me, where d you get this money?” 
The fellow with the crutch gave a short, 
excited laugh. 

“Don’t worry, it’s mine. I’ve been saving 








it for seven years; but it’s nothing, nothing to 
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This Year-Make ita 
Real Vacation 


UST an ordinary rowboat — and the 
Super Elto! Then you have a power- 
ful launch — giving you thrilling, 

foaming speed — taking you where the 
big fish wait — furnishing the finest 
sport in the world for the entire family. 
The Super Elto is compact — carries 
snugly on the running board of any 
car. Light—merely a “one-hand” carry. 
EASY STARTING! Even a child can start 
the Elto. Starts on the quarter-turn flip of 
the fly wheel! Genuine easy starting — the 
most vital single quality ever built into an 
outboard motor. RELIABLE! New Super 
model gives ’3 more power— same weight 
and price. Write for new 1926 catalog — 
intensely interesting! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 58 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Super FeiCr 


















\_. SKATES 


: with the self-contained 
acy ball-bearing wheels, the 
e~ tru ss frame construction 
~ and the “rocking-chair”’ 
movement are— 

“Young America's 
‘trst Choice." 
STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 











FRANK SIEGRIST, bril- 
liant young trumpet soloist, 
three seasons with White- 

man. uses a Conn, 






can win SUCCESS 


in MUSIC 


GECRIST earns a princely salary for 
his brilliant solos. His mastery of the 
highest register amazes his hearers. He 
uses a Conn trumpet because, he says: 
“che intonation, valve action, and im- 
mediate response give added confidence 
in my playing.” 

There’s profit and pleasure in music. You 
can fit yourself for it quickly. Start now 
to cultivate your musical bump witha 
Conn trumpet, saxophone, trombone, 
any band or orchestra instrument. Brief,pleasant 
practice enables you to win pleasure and profit. 
Send now for free book and details of Free Trial, 
Easy Payments on Any Conn Instrument: 


ONN 


INSTRUMENTS 
‘WORLDS FACTURERS 






PONG. CONN, LTD., 007 Conn Bulag, & 


5 Fixtart, Ind.” Please send, free, “‘Success § 

i in Music” and details of trial offer on i 

i eccccccces® “estieceiasss ecccccccccce t 

I Name TTT ccvccccccces occccccccccsece ; 
St. or R.B.D..cccccccccccccccesevesace a5 
City, State.....cccccccccees eoccccccece 4 
mee gunty eecccccce Lane eeeceeceucececeees 
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Boy Scouts 
Attention! 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address ; 





Action... Thrills... Courage 
Romance...Adventure 


“The Radio Detective” 
is on its way to you, Boys and 
Boy Scouts, and is likely to appear 
in your neighborhood any min- 
ute, with your favorites, JACK 
DAUGHERTY and MARGARET 
QUIMBY in the leading roles, and 
other major roles by Boy Scouts. 


This great picture is 
based on Arthur B. Reeve’s 
“Craig Kennedy, Detective” 
stories, published in Boy’s Life, 
and the first and only serial to be 
officially endorsed by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Chief Scout Executive, 
James E. West, in his letter ap- 
pron The Radio Detective 

as this to say in part: “We are de- 
lighted to learn that you are plan- 
ning to release at an early date 
The Radio Detective. Mr. E. B. 
De Groot, Scout Executive at 


Los Angeles and our personal re- 
presentative in scrutinizing all Boy Scout 
material used from time to time in The 
Radio Detective, informs me that he 
finds the series of pictures in every way 
acceptable to him. 


“We are very pleased, there- 


fore, to give our approval to The 
Radio Detective and wish for it the suc- 
cess it deserves, and anything within the 
bounds of propriety we can do to help 
to that end, be assured we will be very 
pleased to do.” 


So, Boys and Boy Scouts, be 
on the lookout for this fine serial 


and spread the news around. I have seen 
the pictures and I am immensely satis- 


fied. I am sure that you will be delighted 


with them. 
Carl Laemmle 


President 


4. =~ a h of 


An grap grap 
Jack Daugherty will be sent to you on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
1926 








what it’s worth to me to-see you win three 
firsts at the State Meet next Saturday.” 

‘Open that door in there or I’ll bust it down! 
It’s five minutes of two, cut the argument! 
That guy’s no friend of yours!” 

The gentleman with the stiff hat was grow- 
ing furious. 

“But I wouldn’t take any money from you, 
Chic, get away from that door. I’ve agreed 
to!’ 

“Don’t consider me, Darb, leave me out. 
This is a business proposition all the way 
through. You're being offered five hundred 
dollars to run and here’s five hundred that 
says NOT to. Five hundred is five hundred. 
Gee, whiz, Darb, you’re not wasting any time 
wondering which is the best offer, are you?” 

Alfred High’s track star was being battered 
by conflicting emotions. Reason told him that 
Chic was right, in one sense. If his end and 
aim was five hundred dollars, the acceptance 
of the second offer was much to his advantage. 
He then did nothing to jeopardize his amateur 
standing or to offend his conscience. 

There was a crash as the door, torn from its 
hinges, tottered and fell in. The fellow with 
the crutch narrowly missed being struck by 
it, saving himself on a lurch to the side. 

““What the Sam Hill? They’re holding the 
race, Eddie! Get a move on. This means 
hundreds to me, thousands, what’s this bird 
trying to do to you?” 

“‘He’s trying to make me see what a boob 
I’d be if I took your five hundred,” replied the 
runner, marveling at the steady quality of his 
voice, “especially since I’m offered the same 
amount for not running at all!” 

“What! Say—what is this—a frame-up?” 

The gentleman with the stiff hat glared sus- 
piciously from one youth to the other. 

“Looks that way, I'll admit,’ said the 
Alfred High star, ‘but it’s on the level whether 
you think so or not, and I’m inclined to accept 
the last offer!” 

‘See here!” exclaimed the puffy-faced gen- 
tleman, “You’ve gof to run! You can’t crawl 
out now. You're advertised all over town.” 

“T beg your pardon,” answered Darb, with 
devastating coolness, ‘Eddie O’Reilly is the 
individual advertised.” 

“All right, I’m hooked!” cried the stiff- 
hatted gentleman, chubby fingers pulling at 
his watch chain, “‘I’ll double the amount. You 
get a thousand. But shake it up. Hear that 
crowd? They’re getting restless.” 

“Can’t helpit. I wouldn’t be Eddie O’Reilly 
now if you paid me a million dollars a 
race!” 


HE next Saturday, at the State Meet, two 

Interscholastic records which had prevailed 
for years, were toppled and the record for the 
running broad jump was tied by an inspired 
athlete from Alfred High whose three firsts, in 
three events entered, carried his team to the 
State Championship by a margin of two points 
over its nearest competitor. 

And, after the meet was over, a fellow with a 
crutch returning home in the company of the 
record-breaking athlete, exclaimed happily: 
“Gee, Darb—aren’t you glad there can’t ever 
be any black' marks against those records?” 

“You bet!” answered the Alfred High star, 
gratefully. ‘And about that five hundred, 
Chic. "You'll find it deposited back in the bank 
under your name. That’s the name I ran under 
to-day, Chic Hendricks. I was doing with my 
legs what your legs would have done, what your 
legs may still be able to do when you get that 
operation!” 

The fellow with the crutch started. 

“Operation?” 

“Say, don’t try to kid me! I’m wise. You 
thought you’d have to have a thousand before 
you could get Doctor Vaughn, that bone 
specialist, to look at you—didn’t you? Well 
—you don’t! I’ve been to see him. He’s vol- 
unteered to cut his usual fee in half and, from 
what I could tell him of your case, he says 
you’ve got a ten to one chance of correcting the 
trouble. Five hundred bucks is all you need 
so I took the liberty of making an appointment 
for you with Doctor Vaughn on Monday.” 

The fellow with the crutch tried to say some- 
thing in reply but words failed him. He looked 
down at his stiff right leg a bit wistfully. 

‘Suppose you’re wondering what I’m going 
to do without the five hundred I thought I had 
to have,” ruminated Darb. ‘Well, a year be- 
tween high-school and college isn’t going to 
hurt me any. And I ought to earn five hundred 
easy, working full time. Then, next year, 
when you’ve ditched your crutch, if you’d 
consider it maybe we could hit it off to col- 
lege together as room-mates. What do you 
say? ” 

There wasn’t anything that the fellow with 
the crutch had to say. All he had to do was to 
smile and nod his head while his eyes blurred, 


happily. 





BATTER UP! 





BOYS CAN HIT 1000% 
: IN THE | 
MONEY & PRIZE LEAGUE 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Every week thousands of fel- 
lows, like yourself, make their 
own pocket money. They al- 
ways have spare change for the 
movies, baseball games and 
camping trips. And 
money isn’t all, for these 
boys also take their pick 
of sporting goods, camp- 
ing material, radio sets. 


This boy is a Crowell 
Junior Salesman. Every 
week he gives a few 
minutes of his spare time 
to delivering the three 
best known magazines 
in America to his regular 
customers. 


Make Spend- 
ing Money 
Every Week— 
Win Prizes— 
Its Easy—No 
Experience 
Necessary. 


You, too, can quickly 
earn money and prizes. 
Right in your neighbor- 
hood is the place to be- 
gin. We'll show you 
how to do it—furnish 
all supplies—and give 
full instructions. 


IT’S EASY TO START 


Just mail the coupon 
today! 





THIS COUPON WILL START YOU OUT! 


JIM THAYER, Dept. 4 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Thayer: 
I'd like to break into the Money and Prize League. Please start me at 


State... 


Town. . 


BL-5-26 
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‘Sharpening Stone 


SCOUTS, SHARPEN UP! 


No need now for dull tools in your 
kit. Take this handy little Carbo- 
rundum Boy Scout Sharpening 
Stone No. 151 and see how quickly 
—how easily—it will put a keen, 
fast-cutting edge on your Scout 
knife—your hand axe—your mess 
knives or any of the edge tools 















in a Scout outfit. 
Carborundum—the greatest of all 
sharpening materials. 

The stone is just of the right 
handy size and comes to you in a 
neat, genuine leather case with loop 
for fastening to your belt. 

Don’t gotocamp this 
summer without one. 
You need it to keep 
your edge tools right. 


DEALERS OR DIRECT FOR 


Send for Booklet 
“The Romance of Carborundum” 
and Radio hook-up book 


It is made of 


SOLD BY 


65c 


IN U.S.A. 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinv4ti, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids 











The Canoe You Want 


is shown in our new 20-page CATALOG. Write 
for it today. All popular styles shown, including 
two exclusive new Kennebec models—the Joy-Boy, 
an outboard motor canoe 
with invisible sponsons, and 
the Kennebec Kyak, modeled 
after the canoe of the Esqui 
maux; weight, 40 pounds. 
Kennebec Canoes always 
famed for perfect lines and 
balance. Write forCATALOG. 


KENNEBEC 
Boat & bag wd wise 





















Want Camp Money? 
See page 62 














Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown flap- 
jacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed! All done 
and served in a jiffy with a Cello Mess Kit. | 
A handy compact one-man outfit for camp- | 
ing, or any meal in the open. 


| 
: | 
CEILQO 
MESS KITS—CANTEENS| 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 pieces— | 
frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail cover, drinking cup, 

tin fork and spoon, all packed in a khaki bag with | 

Price $3.00. 

| 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable khaki cover (felt 
lined). Holds one quart. Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.75. 


shoulder strap. Weight 26 ounces. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


163 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 











A Seles Maen or 
a Putout, Which? 


ON this play may hinge vic- 


tory or defeat. Pennants 
and World Series have been won 
through just such plays. In 1912 
the New York Giants actually 
stole their way to a pennant. 
Every man, from lead-off to 
catcher, could steal—and steal 
they did 
The base stealing abilities of Carey, 
Cuyler, Barnhart, Grantham, Wright 
and Traynor went a long way to putting 
the Pirates on top in 1925. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 


To put in the “won column” some 
games for your team. Learn the tricks 
of the trade—how to take a long lead 
safely, who to watch, when to go down, 
and how to “hit the dirt” in a hook 
clide. 

BASE RUNNING PLAYS by 
Edwin Tarrisse in the June issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE tells you all this. Don’t 
miss it. Get the “dope” on base steal- 
ing and surprise your team-mates. 


Subscribe Now 
for BOYS’ LIFE 
Turn back to the inside cover page 


and fill in the coupon. Don’t hesitate 
and then be sorry later. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





‘Puzzlecraf (2 





ERE’S a state of things for which we 
hasten to offer an explanation! 

As many scouts know, prizes are awarded 
monthly for the best original puzzles and also 
for the best sets of answers. But, oh, that 
Presidential King’s Move! Half the readers of 
Boys’ Lire must have said, ‘Pooh! I can 
answer that! Watch me! I'll win a prize, 
sure!” 

But there is where they slipped their trolley! 
The words Prize puszle above the Presidential 
King’s Move did not mean that a prize would 
be given for answering it—the prize had already 
been given to the maker of the puzzle. 

That puzzle inspired many scouts to make 
similar ones, but as they all used the same 
letter more than once in the same word, they 
were reluctantly ruled out. The same letter 
must not be used twice in one word unless it is 
in another square. 

Just look at the names of prize-winners! 
Every one of them sent a correct and complete 
list of February answers. 

Address all puzzles and answers to PuzzLe- 
CRAFT, care of Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. They must be here by May 
roth. 


For Puzzle Answers 

Frederick Gommo, Jr., 278 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $1. Hilary J. Fisher, 2512 
Wyoming Ave., El Paso, Texas, $1. Robert 
J. Watson, 18 Clover Pl., New Haven, Conn., 
$1. Dudley Murphy, Cato, N. Y., $1. Robert 
Allen, 825 North Stevenson Ave., Visalia, 
Cal., $1. Robert L. Cullen, 120 East sth St., 
Maysville, Ky., $1. Alfred Howells, 132 Wil- 
son Ave., Girard, Ohio, $1. Donald G. Darling, 
Blackstone, Mass., $1. William van Gestel, 
10 Wilmore St., Mattapan, Mass., $1. 


Cube 
I 


to 


| eee 8 

From 1 to 2, a tenth; from 1 to 3, denoting 
the final end or purpose; from 2 to 4, to escape 
by stratagem; from 3 to 4, a South American 
country; from 5 to 6, a governor; from 5 to 
7, a dishonest person; from 6 to 8, restrains; 
from 7 to 8, prepares for publication; from 1 to 
5, a sailor; from 2 to 6, part of the head; 
from 4 to 8, printer’s measures; from 3 to 7, 
a hint—Wi1iam McELHogr, Jr. 


Transpositions 
I am a little word of four letters and I spell 
a definite place. Transpose my letters and | 
form a check; again, and I form playthings; 
again, and I form metallic vessels; again, and 
I form a station for travelers—Harvey 
McGraw. 


Octagon 


The words read the same up and down as 
across. 

1. By. 2. Untwist. 3. A rampart. 4. 
Tending to elude. 5. Murmured. 6. A 
mechanical power. A boy’s nickname.— 
ApDOLPH J. WIESENBURG. 


Word-Square 


1. An animal well known but seldom seen. 
2. To accouter. 3. To bend outward. 4. 
Harshness. 5. An old word meaning “evi 
dent.”—FrRepeErRIcK T. Hunrv. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-eight letters and 
show the value that Robert Louis Stevenson 
attached to friends. 

My 25—20—35—43 is a period of time. My 
28—11—40—13 is slender. My 32—19—-1— 
47 is to urge onward. My 3—8—23—4 is an 
iota. My 16—45—14—209 is a vegetable. My 











38—26—46— 36 is to ward off. My 41—4—30 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


—18 is a store. My 42—34—21—33 is a 
number. My 48—37—10—17 is solitary, 
My 2—12—44—15 is satisfied. My 22—5—7 
—39 is a sudden rush. My 24—27—9—31 
is an authoritative command.—Harry T. 
STEVENS. 


Primal Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
initials will spell a familiar admonition. 

READING ACROss: The color of a pirate 
flag. 2. Exalted in spirits. 3. A fruit. 4. To 
attain. 5. Ahard wood. 6. Ashallowdish. 7. 
Toaccumulate. 8. Torecuperate. 9. Toarm. 
10. Toimagine.—MITCHELL LicHTFOOT, JR. 


Charade 

A clumsy box my first may be 
(And yet it’s part of you and me), 
My Jast among the screws you'll see; 
It ends a dinner—not a tea. 

My whole grows in the forest free, 

It’s nothing but a common tree. 

CHARLES 5S. Brown, 


Zigzag 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter will spell the 
names of a State. 


READING Across: 1. Peevish. Trifling. 

To join. 4. Carried. 5. Censure. 6. To 
fail in ~/ ° 7. Partially dark. To aban- 
don. To instruct—Marvin MULKEY. 


A Dish of Peas 


EXAMPLE: Add p to a fish and make a rind 
ANSWER: P—eel. 
Add p to away, and make to frown. 
Add p to bad, and make a bolus. 
3. Add p to speak, and make a golf stick. 
4. Add p to indisposition, and make a 
bucket. 
Add p to an exclamation, and make 
leather bag. 
Add p to part of a pitcher, and make 
fruit. 
Add p to an expert airman, and mak: 
tread. 
Add p to an aquatic animal, and make to 
fuss. 
Add p to a nobleman, and make a jewel. 
ro. Add p to a curve, and make to shrivel 
with heat.—BiLLy Price. 


A Letter Puzzle 


What three letters, always in the same order, 
can be added to each of the following ten 
letters, making ten new four-letter words? 

B, T, C, L, S, R, F, M, H, W.—PAutL M. Cox. 


Answers to April Puzzles 

ANIMAL Kenc’s Move. Number shows first 
square. Ant, 60; ape, 43; bear, 49; cat, 20; 
camel, 29; coon, 29; cow, 29; deer,’ 54;’ doe 
58; dog, 2; eel, 36; elk, 42; fox, 17; goat, 3; 
goose, 3; hare, 50; hen, 50; leopard, 34; lion, 
56; llama, 5; loon, 37; lynx, 34; marmot, 22; 
marten, 22; mink, 10; moose, 10; muskrat, 10; 
otter, 62; owl, 38; ox, 26; puma, 12; ram, 24; 
rat, 24; reindeer, 63; seal, 28; teal, 13; wolf, 46. 

ADDED Worps. 1. Ten-don. 2. Pal-ate: 3. 
Rep-air. 4. Mar-tin. 5. Cot-ton. 6. Car-rot. 
7. Bur-lap. 8. Sod-den. 9g. Imp-end. 

RHoMBOID. Across, penal, model, Dagon, 
Madam, leger. 

NUMERICAL EnicmMA. “Thou little thinkest 
what a little foolery governs the world.” 

Hottow Square. From 1 to 2, inner; 1 to 
3, idiot; 2 to 4, radio; 3 to 4, taboo; 1 to 4, 
Idaho; 2 to 3, react. 

CHARADE. April. 

Worp Squares. I. Baker, atone, Koran, 
enact, Rents. II. Moros, ozone, roast, onset, 
setto. 

DIAGONAL. 
opera, peace. 

Civic Acrostic. Centrals, Philadelphia. 
From 1 to 7, New York; 8 to 14, Chicago; 15 to 
26, San Francisco; 27 to 35, Cleveland. 
Across: 1. Memphis. 2. Fishery. 3. Satires. 
4 Cholera. 5. Calamus. 6. Landing.’ 7. 
Cogency. 8. Wedlock. 9. Happens. 10.) 
Bathing. 11. Strives.. 12. Atlanta. 


Andre. Aught, onset, caddy, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD New Jersey mem- 
ber wishes a correspondent in Louisiana; 
he is interested in woodcraft and nature study. 
\n Oklahoma member, age thirteen, is also 
interested in woodcraft and wishes to get in 
touch with a collector of woods who is about 
thirteen or fourteen years of age and who lives 
in Maine. From India comes a request that 
we put the writer in touch with a student of 
electrical engineering. Several letters from 
Germany request correspondents, two of them 
from older boys who wish to correspond with 
students in this country who know German, 
though both are familiar with English. 


THE following letter has come to us re- 
cently: 

“T am a member of the W. B. B., and I am 
very desirous of securing a correspondent in or 
in the vicinity of the city of Pendleton, Oregon. 
A couple of chums and myself are planning to 
make an extended tour of the United States 
this summer and we intend to be in Pendleton 
for the Rodeo held there annually, and we wish 
to make a friend or two in that city who would 
be in a position to act as guide for us, as we are 
unfamiliar with that part of the country.” 


‘ROM one of our old members comes the 

following: 

“T am enclosing a little poem which I wrote 
and which expresses a sentiment which I have 
long entertained, namely, that if every fellow 
and girl in the United States had a friend in 
some foreign land that war and hatred would 
be prevented by the bonds of international 
friendship. What do you think of this idea? 
If the poem is anything you can use in the 
W. B. B. section you are welcome to it. 


I believe there’s nothing in the world 

Can quicker make wars end, 

Than for every girl and fellow 

To have a correspondence friend, 

For though disputes arise 

And war seems to impend, 

We'd find it pretty hard, I know, 

To fight against a friend. 

Here’s a word to every fellow— 

“Take your pen in hand 

And write a friendly letter 

To a boy in some foreign land.” 
WILMER E. BrESEE. 


WO other interesting letters follow: 
“As I am about to leave Costa Rica to 
go to Mexico, my native country, perhaps to 





Troop 17, Scouts of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia 


never return to this dear little republic, I 
thought of letting you know about it. 

“T joined the Brotherhood last May (1925), 
and I have set that date as one to be remem- 
bered, for since that day I have kept a close 
intercourse with many far-off boys, of which I 
have learned many new and interesting data 


about the country in which they live and also 


about themselves. 

“T never told you I had joined the Boy 
Scouts. I joined them, or better, I received | 
my certificate from the Scout Executive, 
Mr. Roy T. Davis, the American Minister 
for Central America, the 26th of June, 1925. 
I°am Scout No. three million one hundred 
sixty-seven thousand five hundred and 
ninety-four (3,167,594). Member of the 
Flying Eagle Patrol of Troop No. One of 
San Jose, Mr. Louis M. Fiske being our Scout- 
master. 

“T won a medal on a Scout tourney last 
Fourth of July, it being the one given, or 
better one of the ten given, to the ten scouts 
belonging to the triumphant Pyramid Team. 
We had medals for: Pyramids, Scout Pace, 
Camp Making, Relay Race, Signalling and 
First Aid.” 

The second letter runs: 

“T wish to thank you for the many fine 
correspondents which I have enjoyed, and have 
been writing to through the courtesy of your 
organization. Also to tell you of an interesting 
occurrence brought about by one of these 
scouts. 

“About two years ago, I started correspond- 
ing with Paul J. Lau, a seascout of the ship 
Eskbank, of Honolulu, T. H. I also have a 
friend , a former scout, who joined the navy | 
about three years ago, and whom I had not | 
heard from for quite a while. Through the | 
navy department I learned that he was serv- | 
ing on the Pennsylvania, of the Pacific Fleet. 

“During the Pacific maneuvers this summer 
I wrote of him to Scout Lau, who, in turn, 
visited the Pennsylvania while it was at Hono- 
lulu, and looked up my friend. Lau met him 
and showed him around Honolulu. — Since 
then I have been in touch with my old pal, for 
which I am indebted to my brother scout, Paul 
Lau. 

“This incident, however small it may seem, 
appears to me as a good example of the true 
scout spirit and of the friendship and service 
that is often brought through scouting and is 
farther extended by the work of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys.” 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 
_ |. Pictures must be taken by th: contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
catien. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
1926 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 





When answering advertisements 
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“He’s the star pitcher 
on our team’— 


“Say, he’s got a speedy curve that would 
make you cross-eyed. He could fan a 
Big Leaguer. 

“He’s almost the whole team, and one 
of the best liked fellows in High School. 

“And everywhere he goes he’s riding 
his snappy new bicycle. It’s a corker, 
with New Departure coaster brake, and 
everything.” 



































* * 


Everywhere it’s just the same. The regu- 
lar fellows are the kind who know how 
much added fun and benefit a bicycle 
means. Get a bicycle just as soon as pos- 
sible. And of course make sure it is 
equipped with a New Departure —the 
brake that has braking power of over 
half a ton. 

NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Ir your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Depar- 
ture equipped bicycle. 


Senp today for amusing New Depare 
ture puzzles. 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


“THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 


“Key 





















Your Official 
Plumb Axe 


OU see the official Scout 

Emblem on every Plumb 

Scout Axe, with the red 
handle and the black head. 





























The Plumb Scout Axe is 
forged from Plumb solid steel. 
The edge stays sharp. 


Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight. 


At hardware stores. Wit 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(exceptin FarWest and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


LUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


The best looking canoe 
afloat—and the swiftest 


For snappy appearance, for speed and for un- 
usual steadiness, get an “Old Town Canoe.” 
Here is a canoe that you'll be mighty proud to 
own. Graceful and light, the “Old Town” 
rests on the surface of the water. The slightest 
stroke of the blade keeps it moving. 

“Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for your free 
copy today. O.tp Town Canoe Company, 696 
Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 









































GET IN THE GAME! 


Make a regular berth on your 
team this spring. Get yourself in 


trim now. 


Regular hours, 


plenty 


of sleep and at least one meal a day of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


will keep you physically fit, mentally 
alert and snap you up for the season. 


SHREDDED WHEAT is a food to play on—to 


work on. 


It supplies all the BRAN, 


PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES, and 
VITAMINES of the whole wheat 
balanced as Nature intended. 
Appetizing, energizing 
and no trouble for 
Mother to pre- 
pare. 
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sixty warriors reilly to Aight!.”| 


early days, were in search of an Indian 
tribe. Suddenly they saw two of the 
tribe's women. 

The squaws bowed their heads, expect- 
ing to be killed at once, but Lewis gave them 
trinkets and painted their faces red, an act 
understood by all Indians to mean friendli- 
ness. 

Just then up galloped sixty mounted 
Shoshone warriors, ready to fight. When 
they saw how Lewis had proven himself 
friendly, however, they made signs of peace. 
The explorer had spared two Indian lives 
and saved his own 

These early scouts began to blaze the 
trail into the Northwest ‘more than one 
hundred and twenty years ago,—one of the 
outstanding accomplishments in the making 


[= and CLARK, famous scouts of 


Name ——- a 
Parent's or Guardian’s Name. 


Address 






of America. Perils awaited them at every 
turn. Grizzly bears, savage Indian tribes, 
cold, starvation, and treacherous river rapids 
threatened their lives. 

You will be thrilled to read and own the 
story of how these brave men overcame 
danger. It is told in the booklet, “Lewis and 
Clark, Pathfinders of the Great Northwest.” 

This story will be sent you absolutely 
free. Simply fill out and mail the coupon 
below. This booklet is one of the John 
Hancock American Historical series being 
distributed during 1926, to commemorate 
the 150th Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, of which John Hancock was 
the first signer. 

Send the coupon now, and be sure of 
your copy! 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me your FREE booklet: 
“Lewis and Clark, Pathfinders of the Great Northwest.” 
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behind him. he called. 


**Let’s go.” 


“All right, fellows,” 


ARANGER had so arranged that while the 

mornings were devoted chiefly to camp 
duties and the more conventional scout work, 
each afternoon was free for trips in various 
directions into the desert. That flat, seemingly 
endless waste of glistening sand and rocky 
chaos presented in reality to those who knew 
endless possibilities for exploration and dis- 
covery. 

There were remains of petrified forests where 
giant trees turned to jasper and chalcedony 
lay broken and prostrate in intricate confusion. 
Southward stretched that wide sweep of 
amazing color known as the painted desert 
where sands of rainbow hue were thickly dotted 
with{peaks and pinnacles, spires, buttresses and 
columns splashed with crimson, yellow, green 
and purple, fairly dazzling the eye. 

To-day something quite different had been 
planned—something which explained the 
subdued impatience of the boys at even the 
brief delay that followed dinner and the eager- 
ness with which they loosened rein and urged 
their horses in a body up the gentle slope and 
out into the desert. 

Only last spring, quite by accident, Laranger 
had discovered the canyon to which he later 
brought the scouts for their annual summer 
camping. During the same desert trip he had 
stumbled on another deep rift in some low, 
barren hills several miles away which held 
unmistakable remains of human habitations. 
These had been so old and ruined that even 
he who had seen many of the ancient cliff- 
dweller remains in the southwest had been at 
a loss in that brief inspection to make much out 
of them. He kept the discovery to himself 
intending to spring it on the scouts as a 
surprise, and their interest and excitement 
quite equalled his expectations. 

The four or five amongst the crowd who 
collected flint arrow heads and other relics 
were naturally especially keen at the possi- 
bility of getting new specimens. But every 
boy thoroughly enjoys a chance to poke about 
amongst the ruins of bye-gone habitations, 
and as they swerved eastward from the mouth 
of the canyon Tex Laranger was besieged by 
eager voluble questions to all of which he 
gave the same firm, good-humored answer. 

“Wait an’ see. What’s the sense in takin’ 
the edge off your appetites? Besides, when 
you come down to it I don’t know a whole lot 
more than you fellows. I didn’t have time 
to much more than look around.” 

Pete Terrell was one of the few who showed 
no special interest in the object of the jaunt. 
For a space his thought dwelt exclusively in the 
curious talk he had just had with Laranger. 
So little had actually been said in words, yet 
Terrell did not for a moment doubt that for 
some reason the man was willing to be his 
friend. How that thought appealed to him 
only the boy himself, reserved, repressed, 
forced by habit and circumstance to keep his 
own counsel, could have told. It meant so 
much, indeed, that instinctively there must be 
a hitch in it somewhere. What would it be 
like, he wondered a trifle wistfully, after all 
these years of fending for himself, to relax a 
little from that everlasting strain and oppres- 
sion—to feel that back of him lay a man’s 
strength and judgment and—charity? 

Charity! Just how far would Laranger’s 
charity stretch? What would be his attitude 
if he knew everything? ‘Troubled lines sud- 
denly etched themselves in Terrell’s smooth 
forehead. Everything! He bit his lips and a 
slow color crept up into his tanned face. But 
why should he tell—everything? Why not 
just make up enough to explain without 
revealing? 

Suddenly the boy’s color deepened and his 
fingers clenched the bridle reins. What a 
beastly thought that was, he told himself 
contemptuously. It wasn’t that he told the 
truth always. Far from it. But to lie to this 
man who had trusted him without asking so 
much as a single question! 

“Tf I ain’t man enough to make a clean 
breast of it, I won’t tell him anything,” he 
muttered almost fiercely. ‘“‘T’ll just keep still 
like I’ve been doing.” 

A moment or two later Terrell abruptly 
realized that they had turned northeast 
and were crossing that cluttered rocky stretch 
across which he had made his painful way only 
the day before. Face suddenly sharpening, 
Pete instinctively glanced swiftly eastward 
toward where those telltale footprints of his 
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must still be showing plainly in the sand. His 
expression was stolid and unrevealing but in 
his heart there had leaped into renewed life 
that carking fear which yesterday had made 
him gaze apprehensively backward so many 
weary times. 

But though his eyes, squinting keenly under 
slatted lids, swept intently around the whole 
half circle, ‘they lit upon nothing in the least 
disturbing. Beyond the stretch of cluttered 
rock the endless desert lay glittering and empty 
under the blazing sun. No alien speck stood 
out against that vast, still, dazzling stretch. 
Even the vultures had vanished from the 
brazen, steel-blue sky. 

Terrell breathed a gentle sigh of relief and 
the taut muscles about his jaw and chin re- 
laxed. Suppose he had been wrong and was 
fearful over nothing. Suppose they had lost his 
trail or, more probably, had followed that of 
his runaway horse? When one considered, the 
latter seemed quite likely. Knowing full well 
the bitter relentlessness of the pursuit, he felt 
quite certain that unless something had hap- 
pened to put them off the track he would 
hours ago have been made only too well aware 
of their deadly presence. 

It was as if a heavy load had been suddenly 
lifted from his heart and when, just then, Tod 
Ramsey rode up and began to discuss en- 
thusiastically the possibilities of the ancient 
ruins they were heading for, Pete listened with 
real interest. 

That interest’ presently became tinged with 
astonishment. Ramsey chanced to be one of 
the most earnest and enthusiastic collectors of 
Indian relics in the troop and his knowledge of 
the subject was, especially for a boy of sixteen, 
surprisingly accurate and extensive. By the 
time they began the gradual climb into the low, 
drab, barren hills Terrell had caught something 
of the other’s enthusiasm and when at length 
Laranger led the way into a shallow draw that 
widened and deepened into the canyon they 
sought, he, too, was wondering whether they 
would have the luck to stumble on any of those 
strange remains of a dead civilization which 
his friend so graphically described. 

“T’ve got plenty of flint arrow heads and 
three dandy axe heads,” Ramsey said as they 
pushed forward keeping close behind their 
leader. ‘If I could only find a spear head—an 
obsidian one—Golly! That sure would be the 
cats.” 

“Obsidian?” 
“‘What’s that?” 

“Black, shiny—a sort of volcanic rock, I 
think, that chips to an awful sharp edge. 
They’re dandy looking and mighty hard to 
get. Biddle’s got a perfect peach.” 

“Biddle!” Terrell’s surprised glance swept 
sidewise to where Mel Biddle was riding with 
two of his particular cronies. Already Pete 
had noticed the beautiful proportions of his 
thoroughbred roanand the glittering silver trim- 
mings of the gorgeous saddle which mustjhave 
cost a small fortune. But somehow Biddle— 

“He didn’t find it,” Ramsey informed him 
with a touch of scorn. “He bought it of a 
dealer in St. Louis and I'll bet he paid a 
whopping price, too. Anybody can get things 
if they have money enough, but there’s no 
fun in that sort of collecting. Why——” 

He broke off abruptly and sucked in his 
breath. The canyon had taken a sudden sharp 
twist and widened out noticeably. On the left, 
under a sweeping overhang of rock, lay a long, 
regular line of masonry jagged at the top and 
pierced here and there by small square open- 
ings. At the farther end the remains of a 
squat, square tower rose prominently above 
the other ruins which beyond it shelved off into 
a low line of piled stones and rubble scarcely 
higher than a parapet. 

The whole extended to a length of some five 
hundred feet and was perhaps twice that far 
away. As the scouts set eyes on it there was a 
general whoop and as with one thought they 
dug spurs into their mounts and surged forward. 

Ramsey and Terrell headed for the tower 
and were the first to reach it. Swinging out of 
the saddle they tossed the reins over their 
horses’ heads and eagerly approached the ruin. 
At close range what Pete had taken for masonry 
was not, strictly speaking, that at all, Stones 
of various shapes and sizes had been laid up 
without a trace of cement or even mud between 
them, but fitted together with surprising skill. 
What remained of the tower was not more 
than twenty feet high, and though there were 
a few narrow slits high up in the wall none of 
these were within reach. 

“Perhaps we can get into it from the back,” 
suggested Ramsey. “I’m going totry, anyhow.” 

Together they hustled around the corner 
of the structure and scrambling over the low, 
ruined wall at the right found themselves in an 
irregular enclosure filled with a clutter of fallen 
stones and rubble with here and there faint 

(Continued on page 61) 
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connections, the joints should be soldered. The 
right way to do the job—and there is no time 
like the present for learning the right way—is 
to use soldering lugs under all connecting nuts, 
binding-posts and screws. 

If it is desired only to build a single stage 
amplifier, the parts to the right and above the 
dotted line in the diagram are eliminated, as 
well as rheostate R2. The output connections 
are then posts X and Y. Post X, of course, 
need not be wired at all if two stages are used. 


Operation 

If the amplifier is used in conjunction with 
the single tube receiver already referred to, 
the top input post is connected to the top 
‘phone post, and the lower input post to the 
lower "phone post. ‘The indicated battery 
connections are then made, and the loud- 
speaker connected to the output posts. The 
amplifier is now ready for operation. 

With other sets, the input posts are substi- 
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amplifier. A power tube is recommended in 
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recommended by the tube manufacturer. 
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amplifying rheostats. This causes distortion. 
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published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


will require four thirty ohm rheostats con- 
nected in series. For two such tubes, two 
rheostats will be enough and for four or more 
tubes one rheostate will suffice. 

If you are using more than one tube, be 
careful never to turn your tubes on one at a 
time. ‘This will probably blow the tubes. 
Better use a switch in the common lead, turn 
all your rheostats full out (excepting the extra 
resistance, which should be full in), and then 
switch on the power. 
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For the broadcast band I prefer a wire size 
around 24 as a compromise. 

The value of low-loss coils for ordinary 
reception is greatly exaggerated, and there is 
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Chat with the Department Editor 


I receive many letters from you fellows who want 
to break into the amateur game. These letters 
remain about the same as the years roll along. Most 
of you think of the Ford or other small spark-coil 
as the logical start. True, such primitive apparatus 
has given many a chap a push along the merry road 
of amateurdom—but those days are gone forever. 
It is really too bad. One looks back and thinks, 
“Those were the happy days!” Occasionally it is 
regrettable that we must progress, that we must go 
ahead and leave behind us the more simple pleasures 
and labors that served us so well. But the world 
does move! 

Today ‘the amateur must start with a bulb trans- 
mitter. It is the on! apparatus that will be tolerated 
by either the radio inspector or his fellow amateurs. 
A tube set is a bit more complicated than the simple 
spark-coil arrangements. And so it follows that the 
amateur radio beginner of today must know more 
than the old timer did. In other words, he must 
serve a longer apprenticeship with his radio books, 
magazines and receiving sets. 

I always tell the beginner to join a radio club. He 
will find there books and helpful lectures, as well as 
genial members who know more than he does. 

If there is no radio club in your neighborhood, 
organize one if possible—and let me know when I 
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traces of other intersecting walls which had 
evidently at one time divided the interior into 
a series of tiny, cramped apartments. 

“Tt looks like some ruins south of Tulasco,”’ 
commented Ramsey, staring around interest- 
edly. ‘Tex says the whole tribe used to live 
together in one big building sort of like a 
hotel.” 

“Tf these little holes were rooms they sure 
must have been awful cramped,” remarked 
Terrell, surveying the restricted dimensions 
of one of the small interior enclosures in 
which they stood. “Some of ’em couldn’t 
have had any windows, either—those on the 
outside, I mean.” 

“‘T guess they didn’t worry much about fresh 
air,” shrugged Ramsey. ‘‘There’s a place 
where we can get into the tower,” he added. 
“Come ahead.” 

Followed by Terrell he made for a wide 
break in the wall of the taller structure, 
the fallen stones from which formed a rough, 
sloping approach to the opening. Pete was by 
this time keenly interested, but when they 
had reached the level of the opening and he 
paused to let Tod scramble through, he 
chanced to glance back over the cluttered 
extensive surface of the lower ruins they had 
just left and his eyes widened a little. 

Between the base of the overhanging cliff 
and the final innermost wall lay a long open 
stretch which until this moment Pete had not 
even noticed. It was tolerably clear of rubbish 
and about half-way between the corner of 
the square tower and the northern extremity 
of the low ruins was a dark, roughly circular 
depression in the canyon floor which seemed 
to be filled with water. 

Terrell studied it intently for a few mo- 
ments to make sure before he touched Ramsey 
on the arm. 

“Lookit, Tod,” he said. “Isn’t that a spring 
down there?” 

Ramsey turned and glanced briefly in the 
direction indicated. ‘Sure looks like it,” he 
agreed without much enthusiasm. ‘“There’d 
have to be one somewheres around, of course. 
This is a lot more interesting, though. There 
might be almost anything under all that rub- 
bish down there. I’m going to take a look.” 

As he started to climb down into the interior 
of the roofless structure Terrell stepped for- 
ward to the crumbling edge of the breach and 
looked down on a great mass of stones, dried 
mud and pieces of rotting timber which seemed 
to completely fill the whole space inside those 
four walls to a depth of five or six feet. It 
seemed rather hopeless to expect to unearth 
much of anything in that mess, so Pete turned 
to survey the spring again. 

There could be no doubt of its nature for 
now he could trace the course of a little trickle 
of water flowing from the rude basin down a 
gentle slope toward the north. Both sides of 
this tiny brooklet were lined with green, and 
the mere sight of the water was beginning to 
make Pete feel thirsty when of a sudden he 
spied something else which instantly drove 
every other thought out of his mind. 

A dozen feet or more from the margin of the 
spring lay a roughly rounded object which his 
glance had passed over carelessly taking it for a 
low boulder. What drew his gaze back to it so 
quickly was what seemed like a tiny spiral of 
smoke rising from the gray rounded mass, so 
faint and ethereal that at first he doubted the 
evidence of his senses. But as he stared in- 
tently he realized that he had not been mis- 
taken. It was smoke—thin, evanescent, the 
merest trickle—which rose straight into the 
still air for half a dozen feet or so and then 
faded into nothing. 

The discovery gave him pause. What was a 
fire doing in this remote, deserted spot empty 
of any sign of living human presence—a 
fire whose ashes were not yet cold? The boy’s 
gaze, keen, inquiring, distinctly puzzled, 
swept the canyon to where it took another turn 
a quarter of a mile away, but failed to discover 
anything in the least significant. But this 
proved little, for throughout that stretch of 
piled boulders of hardy pines and hardier 
desert growth, there must be innumerable 
hiding places. 

For a moment or so Pete stood undecided. 
His first impulse was to acquaint Ramsey with 
his discovery, but by this time Tod had reached 
the bottom of the ruined, roofless tower and 
was thrusting energetically into the débris with 
a stick. There was no sense disturbing him, 


and besides, Terrell concluded, he was perfectly 


able to investigate the mystery alone. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 











LESSON NO. 16, 


BY MARGARET J. PO 'TGATE 


An Elephant rrom pia 


A= India, where it was once sup- __ Ears, tusks and eyes should be put in last 
posed that elephants held up the four with point of wooden tool. 
corners of the earth, was a strange and 
rich country. Her greatest ruler, Akbar 
(1556-1605 A. D.), owned 5000 elephants, 
12,000 horses and 1000 hunting leopards. 
Palace walls and thrones were sometimes 
set with gold and jewels; and the huge 
temples were incrusted with rich and skill- 
ful carvings, inside and out. The idols 
which sat in the temples often were decked 
with jewels and had rubies or diamonds for 
eyes. Our elephant here is copied from a 
life-sized stone one in front of a temple altar. 
Take your Ivory elephant to school and 
tell your teacher how you made it. Per- 
haps, if you ask her, she will tell you more 
about India. 


peg large cake of Ivory Soap. 
i Pen knife or paring knife. 1 orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed end 
(Wooden tool A). One orange stick to 
which a hairpin is tied as shown in B, C, D. 
File bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife 
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Ale 








edge. (Wire tool.) Ra to save the shavings from 
; your carving for your mother. She 
&N —" can use them for the dishes or to launder 











—_,, her fine things. Ivory is good fun to carve 
with, but its regular, every-day job is 
washing faces and hands and giving the 
best shampoos and baths in the world. 
Ls Ivory is clean and white and as lathery as 
IRECTIONS—With wooden tool draw can be. And, of course, it floats! You 
elephant on soap. With knife cut never have to hunt for it in the tub. 
away soap up to dotted line. Then do the 
same with top, front and back. With wire 
tool or blade end of wooden tool shave or 
carve down to the real form of the elephant. 
Work slowly, turn model often and compare 
it with drawings. 


Bo 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 
IVORY SOAP 


99'f/100% Pure It Floats 





Read “Hunting Lions with Bow and Arrow” by Arthur 
Young in this issue, then send for real equipment, 
not toys. Bows $3.50, $5.00 and up, arrows so*’and 
75 cents, made by an experienced maker. 


Send 2 cents stamp for Game Rules and price list. 


PUCKESCOPE .._..... R. W. Jacobs, 42 Cushing Ave., Campello, Mass. 
THE POCKET TELESCOPE thev: Fits _- - as 


leseope. 
$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. teen 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
799Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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A New Contest 
for Scout Meetings 


Build the IMPROVED LINCOLN 
LOG BIRD HOUSE—it’s made of 
real LINCOLN LOGS—shipped 
KNOCKED DOWN. NO NAILS are 
required. Tell your scoutmaster all 
about it—besides upon request we will 


Camps—Information FREE 
Catalogs of all compe schools) in U.S. FREE. Ad- 
vice, from mal ion, ‘ant for Girls or Boys? 
No fees. aintained for the Public b: 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 

Write 1101-L Times Bidg., New York, or 1204-L Stevens Bidg., Chicago 


LUntvAm Githmoutstn Ain 
: = 


SMO tte aM hotel 


















Th Write secret letters with invisible ink; . p 
B : pour blue, brown and black liquid from send youcirculars telling how to run a contest. 
ous a glass of water; make a magic pitcher 





ing paper, your own ink and dyes. It’s MAIL COUPON NOW 
all easy if you have Chemcraft Junior cr 
—the pocket Chemical outfit, Get JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 


“> yours now. Order rig’ r : 
Price] } Cents a FREE Copy of to Boy’s Handbook Room 204, 234 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. ! 


of Chemistry; 100 pages of experi- || Enclosed is$. .. for. ..IMPROVED LINCOLN 
ens it otigation ue Chemical | LOG BIRD HOUSES—Money to be returned, if 
4 not satisfactory. 


money - mai 
suggestions and 


Hand Book of bluing; make your own magic writ- 
of i 
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When answering advertisements piease mention BOYS’ LIFE 


























(GOOD TIMES ARE COMING) 


HOW MUCH DO YOU NEED? 
$10.00 $15.00 $20.00 


BOYS’ LIFE helps many of its readers to get cash. 
What did you do this afternoon? 


tonight? Will you spend 
earn some? 


BIGGER CHANCES THAN EVER 


Camp Time is near and every scout and boy should 

read the camping articles, by experts, in BOYS’ LIFE, 
not to mention all the thrilling serials and short stories. 

Hundreds of fellows are hard at it, earning money to 


carry them through camp for a long stay this summer. 
Interest your friends and their mothers 


/ and fathers in BOYS’ LIFE, show them your copies and 


You get cash commissions and bonuses. 


Become a BOYS’ LIFE Agent. 


and the sales outfit that shows you how. 


CAMP MONEY DESK 
BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS MAGAZINE 


Why not you? 


take their orders. 














e 
| 200 Fifth Avenue 

Tintin - aS a 
70 Different Foreign ‘ Stamps from including Africa, Asia, Rew | | 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andour pamphlet, which bape nO ow to make your colection. 
of o—ae a For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGIAJN 
tity Stamp & Coin Company, 

604 Race St., Cincinnati, o. 








Room 38 


500 Different Stamps 35c 


To all approval applicants, who include reference, sending 
for this assortment we will include 1,000 hinges and one 
perforation gauge free. 

Cc. M. Evans P. O. Box 366 Reading, Pa. 


a § DOLLAR FOR A DIME 
While they last, every Scout applying for our I, 2, 3 and 
4c Approval Sheets, giving his Scoutm< aster’s name and 
address and sending One Dime, will receive over $1.00 
worth of good stamps, 1 being worth roc. Now hop to 


t; only 1 packet toe 
heme staAM P co. P. O. Box 1067, 


5 20 Diff. Coins .40; 
COIN’ te. Por Sate Chess. eine « 42 





Portiand, Ore. 





Arrowheads .20; Fine Ancien’ 
= a coin, 65; 6 Dift. Indi 
Pg Shark’s tooth 6 U. 8. White 


.26; 100-91 cid 6 Scent 15: 700-yr.-0ld Roglish silver 
coin a8 8 % ins -26; Big $2 pp. illustrated list 
vid coin 


9 E. 35th Street, New York 





ELDER CORPORATION 
“100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to applicants for Universal Ap. 


F R E E proval. Postage 2c. 


BASGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VARIETIES 

“it pire, S1AMPS 
tage 2c: 1000 seee 2 a 

Album, to hold 1152 stam 


approval sheets ount 
iami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 





with each exter 3. L 








What will you do 


money, or go without, or | 


Write for appointment 
Address: 















New York City 





No oa uitiooments for > this dlessifcation are “accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 





BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over “40 million 
dollars’(great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; | triangle stamp; packet 2. =. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 pert. gauge; and last but not least, 
cest ket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit posspald for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
Ee Sastete Service Approvals. Big!Price List'4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


BOYS! Packet of 108 Stamps, including Tchad, 
Dutch Indies, ete. 5c to approval 
applicants. If you will write at once we will include a 
Stamp album, perforation gauge and a big list of bar- 
gains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., WALTHAM, MASS. 


100 "Stwes’ FREE 
to applicants 2a Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


ISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will*send, together with 75 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval ks. 

















THE HARRIES CO. 604 Broadway New York City 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 
ILLECTO: 





by O.W: Simons 


OB and Harry stood looking out of the 
window of the Franklin Stamp Club at the 
Saturday afternoon crowd in the street below. 
It was along toward five o’clock of a perfect 
May day and only an important appointment 
had brought them indoors. The rooms were 
deserted except for the two lads—they both 
carried pass keys. 

“There he is now,” cried Harry, directing 
his chum’s gaze toward a couple of boys who 
were crossing the street. 

During the short while it required for Phil 
Mitchell and his companion to climb the one 
flight of stairs Bob and Harry had emptied 
‘the contents of a suitcase onto one of the many 
‘long tables. There were two stamp albums, 
two stock books and a catalog. They had 
= time to neatly arrange the books when the 

oor was opened to admit the new arrivals. 

Introductions followed. Charlie Norton at 
once won the friendly regard of Bob and Harry. 
They showed their guest around the rooms, 
stopping before the numerous frames of post- 
age stamps that hung upon the walls. 

“This is the first real big man stamp club 
T have ever visited and it is all and more than 
I expected,”’ was Charlie’s comment when they 
had returned to the table. 

Bob explained about the Monday night 
meetings when there was usually an auction 
and the Saturday afternoons during the win- 
ter when members gathered to trade stamps. 
He told of the occasional exhibits when every- 
one was invited; the visiting philatelist who 
was asked to talk about collecting and these 
talks were mighty interesting as most every 
collector has his pet country or class that he 
likes to tell about. 

“You ought to persuade your family to 
move to this town, Charlie,” said Phil. “‘ You 
see, we are right up to date. Many a mile 
you'll go before you'll find such a stamp club 
as ours and there are a fine lot of men belong 
and they’re often a big help to a comparative 
beginner.” 

“You fellows are sure in luck,’ Charlie 
was one of those calm, blue-eyed lads who 
seem never to allow anything to ruffle them. 
“ As I said it is better than I expected but you 
can pack away your sympathy as far as I am 
concerned. We haven’t any such accommoda- 
tions as these but allow me to introduce the 
President of the Postal Hobby Stamp Club. 
He rose from his chair and, placing his hand 
on his chest, made a profound bow. The other 
three stood up, solemnly shook his hand and 
said it was an honor to meet him. When they 
lhad had a good laugh and had cast a few 
friendly jibes, Charlie said: 

““You’d be surprised what a lot can be gotten 
out of a club like ours. The members are 
all within three or four years of the same age 
and all attend the same school. Among us 
we know enough of parliamentary law to 
conduct a business meeting. We meet on 
Friday nights because lessons may be just as 
well studied on Saturday. We talk and trade 
stamps in a room over the private garage 
owned by the father of one of our members.” 

“How did you manage to interest so many 
fellows?” 

“T did it with a packet of stamps—invited 
a number of my friends to come around to see 
me open it. It was a birthday present—two 
thousand varieties—a fine lot. Of course 
some of the boys couldn’t see anything in it— 
others were interested. Well, all I want to 
show is that any fellow who finds himself 
alone with his hobby and longs for companion- 
ship should try my plan. It adds to the 
interest to have a catalog handy to show all 
the stamps are known and listed.” 

“You buy all your stamps from the dealers?” 
Harry asked. 

“*A good many but I tried a plan that worked 
quite well. I looked up the business houses 
not only in our town but in a larger town not 
far away that seemed to me would be likely 
to have a foreign correspondence. In many 
cases I made poor guesses—there wasn’t any 
foreign mail; others wouldn’t be bothered. 
After many a try—it required a lot of perse- 
verance—I landed two. In one case I made 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Own a National Album 


(New edition just out) 


This is an album that will make you proud to show 
your U.S. Collection. Bound in the best grade 
green cloth, gold stamped, printed on high grade, 
specially made, heavy linen paper with attractive 
border. Contains spaces for every U. S. stamp 
listed as a major variety in the 1926 catalogue 
with the exception of match and medicine, and 
U. S. Possessions. (Includes Postage, Parcel 
Post, Official, Special Delivery, ewspaper, 
Postage Due, Envelope, Telegraph, Revenue and 











my deal with the janitor who agreed to save 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Confederate.) Fully illustrated, and every 
space has catalogue number, making proper 
mounting easy. $5.00 at your dealers or direct 
from the publisher (forwarding, 6 Ibs., extra). 


Packet Suggestions 

No, ‘216 100 diff. U. S. . . $1.00, No. 32, 
20 diff. U. S. Telegraph, $1.00, No. 327, United 
States, 55 diff. revenues, $2.00, No. 8, 1,000 diff. 
general coll. $1.25, No. 335, Syria, 12 diff. 
2sc, No. 334, Lebanon, 12 diff... . 25c, No. 
147, Austria, 300 diff. soc. 

80-page price list free on request. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The ferocious tiger; the kan- yg 
garoo, leopard, oxen, camel, ant- " 


























eater, snake, caribou, swa giraffe; yA 
‘S flying horse, screaming eagle, wild elephants y 
aa This protesque packet of bi: ts and 
















>» oe a ies FREE to pproval applicants enclosing 
y! 
® 5 MveTic STAMP. SOMPAN 
MDEN, New YORK 
? 
ANCHER S Giana stamp: set German 
ps with (pre-war) value 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper sect; 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 
Soran —- 
New applicants for Twinlight Approvals during March 
April may select ten stamps free from our Twinlight Avoreval 
ets for buying three sheets. Please enclose two cents postage, 
jee ive Frteesnes. 


oe e} Bie illustra! 
= Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
forty million dollars (interesting). D. perforation gauge, mme. 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
ANCHER STAMP CO, 
Sheets. Good stamps, Pictures, Animals, etc. Premi 
N H. TAR 





Gloucester, Mass. 






' FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET — 


Contains all different stamps of ves Bema denleting w 
derful thrill! scenes. inciuded are: Satan with a 
io =e); ieobien ooh (chari | ing be ra Chile ‘battle scene); 
yp! nx 8); Jugosiavia (ni slave br: ‘ing chain) 
Newt foundiand nd BY caribou); Malay (ferocious sen: miisiniad 
IWoudens of _v eatoy) 3 Teale {Sebting Arab); and o' 
al applican’ nelosing 6c ‘eat packet will be 
PIKES PEAK “STAMP c0.. “Box 215, Colorado stings Colo. 
IMPORTA. oy If you act right aoe = u& also fi 4 8 tri- 
angle stamp o few 1 of 








ou ever Sas a nice, ao new 
Boys! * pairvof eof, tee! stamp ton 9s? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confisca set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a ~} set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from A a 
a Guiana, Lene y gee yt Du ~ 


out only’ Tee ~y- cece @ craton tongs 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Bex 106, Toledo, “Ohio 


Identify water marks with Hussman Water Mark Detec- 
= a tin box with directions and 1,000 stamp 
MN. + ochee +5< 15¢ 
Bargain "Packets, 100 British Colonies 35e; 100 French 
Colonies 30c; 100 Portuguese Colonies 40c ; ; 100 
New Europe 10c; 50 Asiatic 15c; 50 African 25c; 50 
ay ustralian 25¢; 50 So. & C. Ane 2 25¢e; 500 all different 

ad a all different 95c. HUSSMA AN STAMP CO. 

. BB, 620 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


1920 19var .12 








Nyassa 1901 1lvar..12 
Svar .20 Persia 1915 7var .12 
1918 7var .30 Chile 1900 6var .12 
Send reference for approval selections. 
J. M. WILSON 
1243 Russell Street 


'kephant Tusk Hunters / 


Cannibals, sugar ea. famous bicolored M: 
pique picture set (10 beautiful a. and 25 ait E British 
ies only 5c to approval applicants. 1,000 Hinges 10c; 

1 1,000 dif. 0 St. Fesetne $f St. Big Alb: ou foe. 50 Dif. U. 8. 35¢. 


1000 | Perfect 
Peelable' Hinges 

only ar ry applicants for approval sheets. 
Bin Lm ‘above - pay —— 


PETTET, Sesaart S at 2 & Bates, Atlanta, Ga, 


Send for our 200 outfit containing 200 stamps; 200 hinges: 
approval s sheets to — 200 re perforation ‘auge: 
le and ruler: duplicate » stam t— 
all for only 16¢ to approval applican isn: . 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. J, ‘eLPone, CONN. 


STAMPS 105 China, Eeypt Et Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp ‘album. mee illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

14e., 45¢., $1.35. 32.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 
sio*atp: Guide toe 10c. Direct tm: 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘a9, 
yafacturers. on, yA 


a n40 CZECHO 10 SLOVAKIA FREE 
See Teed Allegoricel oes 1928 President, pte. Tiny splendid 


Son ey octedions on = to cost of postage. 
prov jos Sin” 
” S08 £3 REMIT IN CO Ps 


LIGHTBOWNS, Se and 39 Osborne Read Southsea England 
Premium of 50 different, stunning ——_ 

T e fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm 
i Fd good stamp Kenya & 

(cannibal land’), Gold Coast, 


to licants for 
TOP ete 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Col. 
May 


ioe News — 
Danzig Air Mail 
Liberia 


Allentown, Pa. 
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P. O. Box 108 









FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 








unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
ARABS! BANDITS!!, HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 


Egypt . (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mosque) ; Belgium (showing 
battle between angel and “old horns’); Congo (head~- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 515, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stesepe: we will give 
you, free of Cp @ scarce set 0 if. Albania —bandit land-- 
cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, write immediately! 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
Toledo, Ohio 


OLD COLONY APPROVALS:— at 50% discount con- 
tain many unusual stamps. Our price list of sets sent to 
all asking for approvals. Packets: 2,000 all different 
$3.00; 1,000 varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varieties 
$.06. Imperial albums $.60; Modern albums $2.00; 
International Junior albums $3.50; all albums sent post- 

aid on receipt of price. Want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties to those sending satisfactory references. 


APPROVAL DEPARTMENT, Old Ghteng Some Co. 
333 Washington St. ton, Mass. 


Mozambique Co. 15 Unused, 10 Post- 
age and 5 Dues. African life and scen- 
ery pictured in beautiful bi-colors, 


very pretty, cat. 30c. FREE to ap- 
roval applicants. 
Bead three names and addresses boy collector friends 
and we will send you FREE 3 var. unused Hungary 
Prisoners cat. 12c. 
W. A. LIESON CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 











7 Taylor St. 


AH RAVC! AT A THDMI I) The Fenway 
0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! **Sungie’ 
Packet!—Contains scarce stamps from jungle and 
eannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji. Islands org area and other are lands oe 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new approv 
spplicants. for only ten cents! FENWAY STAMP co., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. ze 
BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
B * the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to.approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 6 dig. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& wme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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LES 

eg (Scarce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus-) 

AD iff jtria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume with for 5c 

«| battleship, Fiume 2e brown. All) 

triangular stamps. 

AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 

MOZAMBIQUE INCLUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE. 

HOW’S THAT FOR A NICKEL? 

CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 

70% DISCOUNT tions of de- 
O sirable stamps on approval at 7U per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K. 


FREE! — 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


OH, BOYS-ELEPHANT HEADS! 


Cannibals, mosques, Arabs, caribou, kings and _ head- 
hunters are in this packet from Abyssinia, Congo, Malay, 
Eritrea, Sudan, ete. A wonderful packet of 25 all dif- 
ferent for only 5 cents to approval applicants. 


MANDELL, 635 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 
(Cataloging $6.00) Cc 

and price list to those —_—, to see our classy 

50% discount approval sheets. Hinges, 10c. per 1000 

postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 
K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 


to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c postage. 20- UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 38c, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $1.25 order. ‘ 
Buckey Stamp Co, 528 E. Alameda PI., Dayton, Ohio 


1 oOo Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 1dc. 


Write for our Free Album offer. 
All Different 


Lists Free. 
B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 
500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c. 
many unused and British, French, Italian and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Siam, 
ete., to all APPROVAL APPLICANTS. 1000 diff. 75c; 


1000 mixed 25c. Our big new list isfree. Full of bargains. 
VICTORIA STAMP CO. LONDON, CANADA 


SO0O STAMPS 17c 


including Finland, Flume Triangle, Ceylon, Guatemala, 
Australia, (Swan), Dominican Republic, New Zealand, 
ete., to approval applicants. Plenty U. 8. lc. up. 


_B. ELMER, 15 School St., Boston, Mass. 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A Splendid set from this interesting country together 
with catalogues. Also Large Illustrated Album List and 
Bargain prices on thousands of Sets and Packets. All 
free for 2c. postage. 


MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty Set of French Colony —— showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery. -to- 
gether with our Illustrated Album Price list. Also Big 
stamp Catalog of 1,000 different sets and packets. Send 
2e. for return postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. 





I send selec- 


Hanover, Penna. 


























Toronto, Canada 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


£o: © “%. evans: 3 U. 8. Revenues; 

- recancels; 

Ship stamp; ete., t All 

introduce approvais. 53 Only 9c. 

FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis. Me. 

DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 7c 

? 0 0 Price List of U.S. stamps, foreign packets and choice 
50° approval sheet sent with each order. Illus. album 
for stamps 70c.; Eng. hinges 1000-12c. 100 Brit. 
Col.; 100 Poland; 50 Greece; 100 U. S., 25 each, 

MIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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the contents of. waste baskets and they panned 
out very well. The other case was a young 
clerk who had a good deal of fun with my pro- 
posal before we came to an agreement and 
now he’s beginning to be interested in collect- 
ing. Well, those two supply me with a very 
fair stock—plenty of duplicates. I have a few 
stamps with me that may interest you and if 
they are not yet in your collections you are 
entirely welcome to them.” 

Charlie produced a pocket stock book and a 
pair of tweezers and deftly selected a half dozen 
specimens which he laid in a row on the table. 
“They will be in next year’s catalog,” he said. | 

“These are all new to us,” Bob spoke up, | 
“and it’s a mighty nice offer you are making. 
I’m sure you won’t mind if I make a suggestion. 
We have stamps too that you'll be missing | 
Let’s trade.” | 

“Delighted,” cried Charlie. 

The stock books were opened and business 
became brisk. Charlie’s stamps included 
three of the new Iceland set, the first from this 
country to have pictures. Tjer was a seven 
aur value, yellow green, with a sea beach and 
tall cliffs and a life-saving crew; a ten aur in 
blue and brown with houses in Reykjavik and 
more cliffs in the background, and a twenty | 
aur vermilion, a view of the museum at the 
same town. 

Harry knew about these stamps and said 
there were other values, that the design on the 
ten aur was repeated on a thirty-five aur, deep 
blue, and that the design on the seven aur was 
also on the fifty aur, yellow green, and brown. | 

‘*Here’s another novelty,” said Fred, “a/} 
stamp from Russia with the inscription in| 
Esperanto.” 

‘*What’s Esperanto?” Charlie inquired. 

‘“*That’s the world language. It was planned 
to do away with the many varieties—English, 
French, Italian, Hungarian—think of all the 
names for a single object like a loaf of bread. 
Wouldn’t it be more sensible for all to agree 
on one name? Esperanto is taught in Russian 
schools. The portrait on this stamp is of 
a scientist, Professor Popov, noted for research 
work in wireless telegraphy and radio—seven 
kopek value in blue.” 

Bob was meanwhile digting into his stock 
book and brought out a set of five stamps; 
another addition to the list of Italian com- 
memoratives. 

‘This group of five stamps is in honor of the 
seventh centennary of St. Francis of Assisi 
who was a very holy man and a father of the | 
medieval church,” Bob explained. “His life | 
is extremely interesting for he was the son of 
a wealthy merchant of the town of Assisi and 
lived an idle life until his conversion to the re- 
ligious life. Francis then surrendered all claims 
to his father’s estate and went into the forests 
about the old Italian city where he lived with 
a hermit and prayed constantly. 

“He later emerged from solitude and gath- 
ered about him a group of disciples who were 
the nucleus of the Franciscan Order which still 
exists and has spread to many parts of the world. 
One of the laws which marks the Order is that 
each brother shall know a trade so that he is 
able to support himself without begging. 

‘All through. the middle ages, these monks 
traveled over Europe preaching the gospel and 
the simple life. St. Francis was a lover of 
nature and the legend has it that he was able 
to talk with the birds. 

«The stamps are unusually handsome. The 
first is 20 centesimo, printed in green and por- 
trays the story of how St. Francis saved the | 
city of Rimini from a flood. The Saint is | 
seen praying with outstretched hands while | 
over the city, three crosses appear surrounded 
by light. The 40 centesimo shows the church | 
of St. Mary’s of the Angels and is printed in | 
purple while the 60 centesimo pictures the | 
present convent at Assisi. The death of the 
Saint, reproduced from a famous painting, 
adorns the lire 1,25 which is done in blue and | 
the lire 5 piu 2.50, in blue is a portrait of the | 
Saint. The last is of very handsome design.” 








The Mounted 


| Troop | 
(Continued from page 61) | 











Two different sets there were, made by regu- | 
lation high-heeled boots—a large one and a 
smaller. As he studied the latter a touch of | 
uneasiness crept into the boy’s face. It was so 
noticeably small that nine out of ten observers 
would have declared that it must have been | 
made by a.woman. But Terrell knew one | 
man at least whose feet were as small as that | 
and at the recollection his eyes narrowed and | 
his lips tightened. 

A moment later he caught his breath and 
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BIG DOIN’S, FELLOWS! 
WHERE? 


IGHT in the pages of BOYS’ LIFE 

for the Summer months. Things 
you won't want to miss— doings 
you'll want to be in: on. 


HAROLD SHERMAN Athletic Story— 
You know what that means. Genuine thrills and 


then some more. A story that will hold you fast. 


E-WEE HARRIS Mayor for a Day. Pee- 

Wee, that up-and-coming, always on the alert 
scout, gained such popularity in his home town that 
he was voted in as Mayor for a day on Boy Mayor 
Day. 

And can you beat it? Just the day Pee-Wee was 
in office a real stiff problem came up—one that 
concerned the good of the town and called for quick 
action by the Mayor. And Pee-Wee had to act— 
and act quick. There was no way out of it. What 
a responsibility! 

But Pee-Wee was ready for any emergency. 


OBI’S REVENGE, by William LaVarre, is a 

startler. When a South American Indian seeks 
revenge he seeks it with a vengeance. You bet 
there’s action—plenty of it. 


ASE RUNNING PLAYS, by Edwin Tarrisse. 
Stealing bases isn’t all speed—there’s a knack 
to it. Max Carey, Captain of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, leads his league as a base-stealer, but he 
isn’t the fastest man in baseball. He knows the 
ropes—how to take a long lead, who to watch, 
when to go down, how to hook the bag. 
Read this story, learn the tricks and spring them 
in your next game. Surprise the fellows and be the 
Max Carey of your team! 


y haw TEST FLIGHT, by Rex Bixby. Alex Den- 
nis Lewis was ‘nuts’ over machinery. The 
more complicated it was, the more thrill involved in 
its operation, the more he loved it. 

Alex retires to an old barn, works in it day after 
day, arouses the curiosity of the town folks—gets 
everybody guessing—and then springs the surprise. 


And What’s More, These Are Not the Biggest Hits 


If you haven’t already seen the second cover of this 
issue, then turn back to it now and see for yourself. 


Don’t Go Without BOYS’ LIFE 


6 Months for $1.00—2 Years for $3.50 








BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out) please send BOYS’ LIFE for 


6 months, one year, two years (cross two out) beginning with the................. ....mumber. 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps— Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of vega Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | ; INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L.I. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 
| Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to 


| (Parent's Signature) 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
| Robinson Crusoe, [to canoe like the voy- 
gan ; ! ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
I 


Oe.  aeeemalar to live like Princes. 
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RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘Or os 
US 

Raise Guinea Pigs in any small space, indoors or out; we 
show how. Clean, gengle animals, easy to raise; multiply 
rapidly; eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, ete. We 
supply breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices. 
Send today for contract, price list and particulars FREE. 


REX BREEDERS’ SS ee 4553 Davison Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Maas. 


‘INDIAN GOODS 














we ABE Connecticut St. 


Print Your 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 

money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Job oe $12, $35. Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent rite for catalog presses type 
ete. THE PRESS CO., Y-71, Meriden, Conn, 


PLAYS ==. 


a Flow ta, Stage, Py, So. 


—————— Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 
$2.50. Stee! pointed arrows 75e eac 
FREE REE, Boxcratt Booklets| (te i c.moumonart a. co 


Buffalo, N. Y¥ 





jae 7 for free ate of special; 
ind supplies for boy scouts. 
BOYCRAFT CO., Ber 3 35, Morris Ht., New York City 













Send for List 1, Plays for Scout Troops and Boys 
Clubs. List 2, Plays for High Schools. List 3, Min. 
strel Shows os & Operett 
H! 


as. 
D TOWER PRESS 
59 East Adams Street 








Chicago, Ilinois 





Camp Fire 
or School 











You can be quickly cured, od you 


‘STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

f 6tuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7431 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


Camp Kallamuchee 

Boys under seventeen. Calderwood, Tenn. 
Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky Mts. 
table, Experienced camp council 
‘OgTam ©: <> 
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“arefully organized pr: ater sports, rifler. 
tripe, hikes, riding, Physician. Geacattoe INSTITU DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
on gn request. as ton “a: 8. BANKS, Direct or, Boge. 5. Feta INS WTUTE 3 ‘Stimson Avenue 








Bob and Phil test the Ulster 
Official Boy Scout Knife 


“Bob, you'll bust that knife hammering on the blade that 
way.’ 

“Say, Phil, this is an Ulster Scout knife. The salesman in 
Squire’s hardware store did this for a test. That's why I got 
it. I want it for extra hard work. That's a hammer forged 
blade. Look how it holds its edge! Boys I know are getting 
a Scout Knife. You can open cans and bottles, and punch 
holes, and one blade is a screw driver! It’s a rattling good 


knife; Squire’s sell them from $1.50 up.” 





Blades in Ulster Knives are Ham- 
mer Forged from finest Cutlery 
Steel—Scientifically tempered 
Ulster Brand knives are made of the finest material 
obtainable. Springs are scientifically and accurate- 


ly hardened, tempered, and highly polished. The 
tension is carefully adjusted. 





Hardware stores and Sporting goods deal- 
ers carry Ulster brand knives and Ulster 
Boy Scout Knives. Boy Scout Knives 
may also be had direct from Headquarters 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 
LSTER KNIFE CO. 








eae New York Supply Department 








(abruptly halted. A third set of footprints had 


suddenly crossed the other two almost at right 











angles. They came from the left and evidently 
the person had stepped across the narrow little 
stream. A pair of them, close to the green 
margined brooklet, were impressed upon the 
moist sand as clear and distinct, almost, as 
if they had been made in wax. The print of 
the right boot was commonplace enough, but 
the other, instead of turning outward or head- 
ing straight, bent to the right, the outline of 
the sole being curiously distorted. 

As Terrell stared at that distinctive foot- 
print his healthy color ebbed swiftly, leaving his 
face a sickly yellow. Only one man in all the 
world could have a foot like that—a foot as 
twisted as his beastly, crooked soul! Wide- 

eyed, struggling desperately to overcome the 

choking fear which rose up within him, the 
boy half crouched there, petrified. And as he 
stared downward in horrified fascination a 
tiny bit of sand crumbled away from the sharp- 
cut edge of the impression and slid into the 
depression made by the crooked sole. 

(To be Continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 





| Do You Know 
| That-- 











Thibetans greet each other by rubbing 
noses? 

Over 150 different colors are obtained from 
coal-tar? 

A drop of blood goes round the body in 22 
seconds? 

The right hand is more sensitive to the touch 
than the left. 

Many kinds of beetles have two eyes on each 
side of the head? 

Lions and tigers become docile as lambs 
when they scent lavender? 

Roses originally came from Asia? 

Jews originated the custom of hand-shaking? 

The Chinese stand change of climate better 
than any other race? 

It would take a snail 14 days 
ing continuously to go a mile? 

Herrings will not live in aquariums? 

The skin of a large whale is two feet thick? 

Coal did not become common fuel until 
16025° 

A spider in Sumatra has legs seventeen 
inches long? 

In a year a horse eats nine times its own 
weight in hay? 

The color of the Red Sea is due to certain 
marine plants in it? 

An engine consumes more coal in cold 
weather than in hot? 

The average person speaks about twelve 
thousand words a day? 

A grain of iodine will color seven thousand 
times its weight of water? 

Lobsters will cast claws from sheer fright? 

Beasts of prey are not usually good for food? 

A swallow can keep up a speed of go miles 
per hour? 

More than half the human body is composed 
of water? 

There are no microbes 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea? 

The name Newton occurs no fewer than 72 
times in English place-names? 

\ silkworm lives from 50 to 73 days? 

Deep breathing is a sign of good health? 

A tiger is physically stronger than a lion? 

The pike will eat birds, either alive or dead? 

Glass was first used for windows in the reign 
of William IT? 

The robin and wren are the only birds that 
sing throughout the year? 

Tons of violets are made into scent every 
year? 

Light-haired people live longer than dark- 
haired? 

An average man can lift 2% times his own 
weight? 

The hottest spot on earth is Death Valley, 
in California? 

The rapid growth of finger-nails is a sign of 
good health? 

About 50,000 roses are required to produce 
I oz. of ‘attar of roses? 


5 hours, travel- 





Punto’s Complex 
(Concluded from page 11) 











which he gave Punto the scent. Pepper Martin 
carried a double outfit of blankets and the 


| other scouts carried each a triple supply of 


rations, along with flashlamps ropes, hatchets 
and the like for there was no telling how long 
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HSend for Free Ifusteated 
b Catalogue Camping Shoes 
Sead : Fishing Specialties 

















NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 

plusArmy Goods lists many things 

you need for gaming, & hiking, etc. 
Sots, Shirts, 


Tents, Blanket 

, Hav ersucks, et Ll 
at bargain prices. Send 4c 
Established 18¢ 1863. 


Army & Navy Su \e 
Dept. 201. Box 1835, ee Veena 


> BASEBALL 
\ Beautiful Picture of 

=| the Pittsburgh Pirates 

CHAMPIONS/ 


Mounted. 935 Faaes 
a PO Box to sie 


Rose, P. 
enPitsbur oh, = 

















“Boy Toymaker’’ 


Get a‘ set NOW. 
Start right in making hundreds of 


E 
catalog of sets, also circular 
— ee American Boys’ Handi- 
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a INFORMATION 
Learn advanced chords and inten 
plain anyone Cs By J 


author of many 


N. ¥. INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Dept B, M3 E. Mah St, N. Y. City 
Play the New 


BOYS—sarie came— MIBS” 


Packs of fun—fascinating, instructive. Play with 
the gang or at home with Dad. Be the marble ex- 





pert in your crowd. Get ready for the marble tour- 
nament at Atlantic City in June. Practice at home, 
Send 50c for game and book of oon 


MIBS NOVELTY COMPA 
‘canoe, Illinois 


aio Ame 
ar fs 


186 N. LaSalle Street 


Get FREE BOOK 


It shows what YOU need ! 
New ding Bos: Whall’s Tents. 
Air Mattresses ocuien Robes, Fish- 
ing Capes, Waders, ete. Pocket size 
ri no 
Paes METROPOLITAN 

















‘BEE THE BOSS 


$1,000 rofit easy in spare time i eeping bees. Cite or Comntzy.. ane 
feed eding, bees feed themselves. Gentle = bees make 
thins of ~ peak Experience unn io winter work. “Bes a 


— bees. er hive bring i in your profits. We 
Oe for full informa’ 
eedinneL B. L. COMPANY 466 ‘Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Ri M. cas: Hae Box BA, | Winslow, Ariz. 


NAVAJO INDIAN TRADER FOR 
You Must Be Pleased or ing t, 4 


BIG SPORT CATALOG 


144 Pages 








Complete line of Fishing Tackle, Camp 
Goods, Tennis, Golf, Baseball, Archery. 


Everything you will need or want for 
Camp or Hike 


Send us the name of your Scoutmaster 
and we will mail you this large illus- 
trated catalog at once. 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
Sporting Goods Exclusively 
33 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


May 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











BICYCLES 
Stand Inspection 


Boys—you can compare a Columbia 
with any other bicycle—point by 
point—from any angle—and you 
will find that the Columbia leads 
them all. 


THE WORLD OVER 
FOR HALF A CENTURY 
The = 


name plate has been 
and is the symbol of 
the best in bicycle de- 
sign and construction. 


Even back in the days 
when Dad was a boy— 





was the 
pride of American boys 
who wanted the best. 


Visit the Dealer— 


see the new 1926 COLUMBIAS—all 
shiny in the swell Columbia Berkshire 
Blue and Carmine colors. Look at these 
Columbia features and the equipment. 
Pope-spun steering head, the strongest 
construction ever put in a bicycle, Drop- 
forged, ‘‘ heat-treated ’’ cranks that never 
work loose, Rust-proof one piece alu- 
minum pedals, Flashing wood steel-ar- 
mored rims, Rust-resisting spokes, Fisk 
cord or Federal rugged tires, Coaster 
brake, Troxel Motor Bike handle bars, 
Red jewel rear reflector, Drop side guards 
with automobile flare on front. 


12 snappy models to choose from and as 
low as $35.50 at the factory. Itisa proud 


boy who owns a 


We will mail you a handsome illustrated 
catalog if you write for it. Let’s goon 
a Columbia. 


And for the little fellows—a full line of 
Columbia Children’s vehicles including the 
famous Columbia Bicyclet that has cap- 
tured the hearts of young and old 


Westfield Mfg. Co. 


Dept. B 
Westfield, Mass.,; U. S. A. 
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predicament they 
friends. 

“We'd better play safe,”’ suggested Pepper 
Martin to the scoutmaster. “They might 
have fallen down into one of those old, aban- 
doned iron mine shafts, or they might have 
explored a cave and got stuck in it or—or 
somethin’.” 

“You're right Pep. Be prepared,” said the 
scoutmaster feeling a lot happier than he had 
during the last forty-eight hours, for somehow 
he had great confidence in the wisdom, leader- 
ship and judgment of the fine, big, tawny 
animal who strained ahead of him on the 
leash. 


I? was eight o’clock in the morning when they 

left Camp Esopus. For three hours Punto 
followed the trail toward the northwest and 
straight back into the mountains until soon 
they began to climb the rugged slope of Mount 
Wittenburg. 

“Bet a hat I know where they were headed 
for. Those caves up near the summit. Re- 
member, Mr. Emerson? The caves where the 
porcupines come in and wake a fellow up at 
night with all their clickin’ and rattlin’. We 
spent a night up there two years ago,” said 
Pepper Martin, as the dog swung into the 
poorly defined trail that led toward the 
shoulder of the mountain on which the caves 
were located. 

“‘T wouldn’t be surprised,’ said the scout- 
master, ‘“‘but what puzzles me is why they 
haven’t come back. Hope we’ll find them up 
there and all right but—what’s that?” 

Punto stopped, nosed something on the 
ground and a growl rumbled in his throat. It 
was an ugly growl and the heavy mass of hair 
between his shoulders bristled like the roach 
of a grizzly bear. 

Scoutmaster Emerson bent over the object; 
then picked it up. It was a short, ugly-looking 
automatic pistol, fully loaded. There were 
flecks of rust on it indicating that it had been 
lying there at least during one heavy dew-fall, 
if not longer. 

““Now what do you think of that?” he 
exclaimed, looking at it, turning it over in his 
palm, then staring thoughtfully up the moun- 
tain. 

‘Jove. I don’t like it—not a little bit. 
That’s a gun that had been carried for business 
purposes—no play toy. It’s been carried a lot 
—and used.” 

The scouts were thoughtfully silent. Punto 
was straining to go on. The scoutmaster 
dropped the gun in his pocket and pushed 
ahead. 

For a mile they traveled upward straight 
toward the shoulder of the mountains on 
which the caves were located. They were but a 
quarter of a mile from them when Mr. Emerson 
checked Punto and the scouts. 

“‘T’m convinced the trail leads to the caves. 
Also I have a hunch, fellows, and not a very 
pleasant one. Under the circumstances | 
think we would be foolish to go straight on up 
the trail and walk right out into the open. 
Let’s circle here and come out on the ledge 
above the caves so that we can inspect the 
entrance from a safe hiding place first.” He 
spoke in a whisper and there was a suggestion 
of tenseness in his tone and attitude that got 
to Pepper and the other scouts. It made little 
chills run up and down their spine and Pepper 
had a feeling at the roots of his hair that made 
him think that perhaps he was bristling just 
as Punto did. 

HE dog strained to go on. Mr. Emerson 

pulled him back. 

‘Heel, ol’ fellah,’’ he commanded and the 
dog shot him an inquiring glance as if he were 
puzzled at such a command, but obeyed it 
instinctively. 

“Quiet fellows. Follow me,” said Mr. 
Emerson striking off at a sharp angle and 
starting quartering up the mountain, so as to 
come out on the top of the ledge above the 
cave. ; 

Slowly but softly they made their way up- 
ward until soon they gained the top of the 
shoulder. It was clothed in a thicket of hem- 
locks too thick to penetrate and they had to 
work their way stealthily around the growth. 
They traveled like Indians. Not a stick 
snapped. Not a sound was made. 

Soon they had circled the hemlocks and were 
approaching the edge of the shelf. Punto 
became restive then. He began to move with 
his belly to the ground. and there was a cold 
glint in his big brown eyes. His roach bris- 
tled. A strange eager quiver ran through his 


y- 

‘“‘Easy, fellows. There’s something wrong 
here. Down. Slip forward to the edge of the 
ledge here so we can look over. Listen!” 
commanded Mr. Emerson. 
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they would have to be on the trail nor in what | 
might find their young | = 


Will “Jennie” Wren 


is used. Each house has broad protecting eaves 
and special wood strip for mounting to tree, 
pole, or house. 
noyance by other birds. Painted in deep moss 
green with linseed oil and lead weather-proofing. 





21% Ellsworth Ave., SW. 


BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION! 


CAMPING TIME IS HERE. Make 
your camping outfit complete by in- 
cluding a genuine GOVERNMENT 
TRENCH MIRROR. 


Sing for You? 


you CAN have 
many happy 
wren families 
around your home 
if you have the 
right houses ready 


for nn RES These mirrors were manufactured ex- 
hotiscs arescientific- pressly for and sold to the United States 


ally built to attract 

singing wrens, ' 
Famous TUP- 

ELO GUMWOOD 


Government. We were granted an 
allotment of these by the Government. 


These are highly polished, metal, non- 
rust, unbreakable. Will last a lifetime. 
Each enclosed in a soft lined khaki 
cover case with button lapel. 


We will send one of these TRENCH 
MIRRORS to any BOY SCOUT any- 
where in the U. S., postpaid for 4oc in 
stamps. Should you desire your name 
and address printed in large letters on 
outside of case—15c extra. 


rens are protected from an- 


Sent Postpaid 
in U.S. A. East of Rockies 


WOODCRAFT SHOPS . 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Do not miss one of these World War 
SOUVENIRS. Address 


WM. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


IL. CLERKS 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$158-$225 MONTH. 
mon education sufficient. Boys-Men, 17 up, pits [MEER ATS: 


GREENVILLE, OHIO 











Com: 
LY for free list of Government positions now obtai 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-172, Rochester, N. Y¥. 











Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. D, a, New York 


Make Money Quickly 


“Vato, woes BOTS BOYS 

home in spare time. Raisers get- This is something you need on that hike. Compass, 

ting highest prices. Gonek, Samad. field glass, magnifying glass, mirror, opera glass, and sun 
ree ilus- | dial. Postpaid 25 cents. 


MECLARES 5826 S. Fairfield Ave , Chicago, Ill. 


No + ye necessary 
trated bookle 














tion will carry you through the summer. 





< Take BOYS’ LIFE to Camp = 


HERE is no better companion you can have in camp this summer 
than your regular copy of BOYS’ LIFE. Be sure your subscrip- 


There’s great days ahead! 
Both in Camp and in BOYS’ LIFE 
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Know what he does? He plays Alto 
Saxophone with a fifty piece Band. When they 
give a concert he gets up and playsa solo on his 


BoescH 
True Tone Saxophone 


Some Guy! How they cheer him. No wonder he’s 
popularandthe ringleader’round Duncan,Okla. 
His name is Donald Stincheum, 13 years old. 
Why Don’t YOU Hit the Ball? 
You can do it. Any normal boy cant learnt to play 
any Buescher Instr The Saxop 
Easy. Three lessons, given on request with a 4 
new Saxophone, start you off. You'll be playing 
tunes in a week. And ~y the rest of the fellows 
will envy you. Oh, Bo 


Here’s What We Will Do 
If your Dad and Motherare willing we will send 
you any Buescher Instrument to try for six days 
in your own home. If you like it and decide to 
keep it you can send a little payment each month 
until it is all paid for. You can earn the money 
yourself. Mail the coupon and we will send you 
the details of this wonderful plan. Dothis Today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1382 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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froze. They heard voices. They 
were men’s voices and they 
had about them an ugly quality, 
though they came to their ears 
as scarcely more thana mumble. 
Whoever was talking was down 
below the edge of the ledge, a 
drop of a dozen or fifteen feet. 
Probably, they were sitting in 
front of the entrance to the 
largest cave. Pepper sniffed 
the air. He smelled woodsmoke 
and something cooking. He 
made out the thinnest wisp 
of blue vapor curling up over 
the edge of the shelf. Silently 
he pointed it out to the scout- 
master, who nodded. 

‘Not a sound, ”’ he whispered 
softly. “‘Let’s slip to the edge 
and look over.” 

Like phantoms they moved. 
Inch by cautious foot until soon 
they could look over the edge 


of the ledge onto the shelf og : ' 
below. And the sight that met 4. Indicate the type of story you like best. Athletic........... Adventure........... Animal J 
their eyes brought a feeling of eee... a o. pnt ae ey FS. Seta 1 OE Oe ORE Os, oe ee ee eee 
joy and fear alike. ; : i 
In front of a little fire, one a, een NN Gib DUNS nt GP UII nace ecnnsecsccnecccccnsccciansacescocccosstoncdsencces 

of them sitting cross-legged and 6. Of what would you like more in your magazine? 
eating something from an 
aluminum scout frying pan, the 
AI Pa a re aaah an eae € ak ng ins oT VENOM GAR BIES Wh OS vies dU NRabTablRaedesh MipeRedw dd dewaals 
against a rock, with one leg 

S Name.. Pen 


swathed in bandages and 
splints and propped comfort- 
ably over a smaller stone sat 
two of the most disreputable 
looking characters Mr. Emer- 
son, or his three scout com- 
panions had ever seen. They 
were short, dark, ugly-looking 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


A Metal Pencil for Your Answer! 


Street and number or R. F. D 


City or Town 
Scout 


Lone Scout 


E Editors of BOYS’ LIFE would like to know what features in this issue please 
you the most, and what features you would like to have more of in future issues of 
If you will cut out the coupon below, answer all the questions and 
mail it before May 15 to the Editors, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, they will send 
you in acknowledgment a refillable metal pencil. 


1. What story in this issue do you like the best? 


oe. em - eas 


Not a Scout 


Cross out iwo of the above 


eee rey eee months. 


had been camping. Saw their 
old fire. We thought it might be 
some fellows from camp. We 
went inside the cave to havea 
look around and then we knew 
we had stumbled onto some- 
thing. There’s a registered 
mail-pouch in there all torn 
to pieces, and there’s a heap of 
stamps and money in it. We 
found the stuff and it sort of 
frightened us. We were going 
to sneak out and go right back 
to camp when one of these 
yeggs, the one with the gun, 
came up on to the ledge and 
found us here. 

“‘He just held his automatic 
on us and said we couldn’t go 
back. Said we would have to 
stay until they left. Then he 
told us he had a pal who had 
had a fall and injured his leg. 
Asked us if we would help get 
him up to the cave. We did. 
We found him down there 
among the rocks. His leg is 
busted. I gave him first aid 
and then the three of us carried 
him up here. That’s all there 
was toit. They took our grub 
but they gave us equal shares 
and they didn’t do us any 
harm, but that fellow over there 
said if we tried to get away he 
would kill us. We didn’t try.” 

Mr. Emerson looked at Bob, 
then accompanied him inside 
the cave from which they pres- 
ently brought out a delapidated 
registered mail-pouch half filled 
with bundles of money and 
stamps. The pouch bore a tag 
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individuals, each with a stubby 
growth of beard on his chin. 
They wore caps pulled down 
over theireyes. One was thin of feature witha 
hawk-like nose. The other had heavy eyebrows, 
thick flat nose and heavy red, pendulous lips. 

Some distance from them, their backs 
against the rocks of the ledge sat Patrol Leader 
Bob Emerson, white of face, but brave. Beside 
him was Chuck, his face dirty and tear-stained 
but a picture of courage nevertheless. 

The men were talking to each other in a 
monotonous undertone, letting their words 
come through the side of their mouth as 
criminals are wont to do, who have spent 
years carrying on conversations not meant to 
be heard by the ears of their prison guards. 
The man and the boys on the ledge could not 
make out a single word that was said although 
they were scarcely fifteen feet above them. 

For thespace of several minutes they crouched 
there, the scouts tensed and not alittle frightened. 
Scoutmaster Emerson keen, 


borne down, tried to struggle to his feet, to get 
out from under the enraged dog, to fight him off, 
to"get away. Over and over he rolled on the 
shelf, thrashing, kicking and striking, at the 
same time struggling to draw his pistol. Pepper 
with a sinking heart saw his hand come clear 
of his pocket. He saw the automatic glint in 
the sunlight as the man tried to press it against 
Punto’s body. But before he could pull the 
trigger Punto’s great jaw closed over his wrist 
with crushing force and bit to the bone. The 
man with a shriek of pain dropped the weapon 
and lay still. 

The second man, he of the bandaged leg and 
splints, tried to struggle to his feet. But he 
made slow work of it and scarcely had he 
reached an upright position when Punto, 
understanding that his first victim was helpless, 
whirled, flashed across the shelf and with a 
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flying leap bore the second man down, dis- 
abling him too, as a knife flashed in his hand. 

It all happened so swiftly that the man and 
boys on the ledge could scarcely comprehend it 
all. But when they saw the two men helpless 
on the shelf below them and Punto in full 
command of the situation they were not slow 
in scrambling down, Scoutmaster Emerson 
first with the automatic in his hand. 

Bob and Chuck with grins of delight got to 
their feet. 

“Pepper, you and Lem and Filip tie those 
fellows up. That’s it. Tight. I'll attend to 
Bob and Chuck. You all right, son? And you 


Chuck? Fine. Thank goodness. Tell us all 
about it.” 
“There isn’t much to tell,” said Bob. 


“Chuck and I decided we would come up and 
look over the porcupine caves. We got up 


which the scoutmaster exam- 
ined closely. 

“By Jove these are the yeggs who robbed 
the Gardner City Post-Office. We'd better 
get these fellows back to camp as soon as we 
can and turn them over to the police. They 
are desperate customers.” 

One of the yeggs heard what he said and 
swore roundly. 

“Nabbed by a bunch uh Boy Scouts,” he 
snorted.” 

“No. By the best police dog in the United 
States Army,” said Scoutmaster Emerson with 
a jubilant grin. 


PATROLMAN MURPHY accompanied the 
three detectives who came from Gardner 
City to take the yeggmen into custody. 
Punto, chained outside Scoutmaster Emer- 
son’s tent, saw him arrive and greeted him 
with a snarl and bared fangs. Patrolman 
Murphy stood at a safe dis- 
tance and looked at him 





alert, watchful, with one hand 
over Punto’s jaws and the 
other hooked in his collar. The 
dog for his part was trembling 
with eagerness to be unleashed 
and it was all that the scout- 
master could do to keep him 
quiet. Indeed it proved more 
than he could do, for Punto in 
his eagerness moved one of his 
big padded feet unexpectedly 
and dislodged a_ half-dozen 
pebbles. They trickled over 
the edge of the ledge and rat- 
tled down the rocks. 

The men looked up with a 
start of surprise. Then one of 
them leaped to his feet and with 
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thoughtfully. 

“T dunno how I’m goin’ to 
manage to take him back. 
Guess I best shoot him right 
| here an’ be done withit. He’s 
a menace an’ no mistake.” 


| “Shoot him?” snapped 
} Scoutmaster Emerson. ‘‘ What 
| for?” 

“Them’s my instructions 


from Sergeant Reynolds. I told 
him he broke loose and jumped 
off the train and he wired back 
a that if he wasn’t already kilt I 
should kill him because he 
wasn’t no use for anythin’ else. 
There goes $500 0’ th’ depart- 
ment’s money blooey.” 


here and saw where someone * 








an oath flashed his hand back- 
ward toward his hip pocket. 
For the tiniest fraction of a 
second the situation was tense, 
and threatening. Then sud- 
denly Emerson loosed his hold 
on Punto and leaped to his 
feet, at the same time slipping 
his hand into his coat pocket 
for the automatic he had 
dropped in there. 

Scarcely had he gained an 
upright position when Punto 
with the roar of a wolf leaped 
over the edge of the cliff and 
like a panther plunged full at 
the man who was reaching for 
his gun. With eyes blazing, 
lips snarling, great fangs bared, 
and heavy forepaws _ out- 
stretched he flashed through 
the air in a beautiful arc and 
dropped on his victim, hurling 
him to the ground with stun- 
ning force. 

With a cry of terror the man, 
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o’ those yeggs. Maybe we can 
jiggle it around so’s you can 
have th’ dog instead. It’s fun- 
ny, ain’t it, but that dog and 
two others was sint up here to 
catch them very same yeggs, 
and this one done it single- 
handed. It’s funny th’ way 
things turns out sometimes, 
that’s what it is.” 
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‘he Trader of the Seven Seas 


Men of firm resolve and definite purpose,—living 
their lives among strange peoples in strange lands,— 
preaching, teaching and healing in the interests of 
mankind, as well as giving to civilization the fruits and 
products of the out-of-the-way corners of the world. 


The Boy Scouts of America, wearing 


THE OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT UNIFORM 


inherited their splendid purposes and ideas. 
Fitting them to the conditions of our own 
day, the boy scout stands solidly for right 
against wrong, for truth against falsehood, to 
help the weak and oppressed and to love and 
seek the best things of life. 

The Official Boy Scout Uniform is symbolic 
of these very precepts and the daily good turn. 
It is a challenge to make our lives count in our 
communities,—for clean speech, clean sport, 
clean habits and to create progressive relation- 


ship with others. 

















Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 
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Throw your old fountain pen away 





HE man who invented this amazing pen consented 

to let us sell it only under one condition—that we 

work out a plan whereby the price would be within 

the reach of everyone, instead of selling it at $7.00 
or $8.75, the price of other pens of equal quality. 


Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable 
pen through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7.00 
or $8.75 pen is more than what you actually pay for 
the POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN. And so we de- 
cided to let Uncle Sam do the selling for us—through 
the United States mails. 


The Pen That Says ‘‘Fill Me Up!” 
When Empty 


The POSTAL RESERVOIR PEN (named POSTAL because 
it is sold by mail only) is distinctive in design and contains features 
which are not found in any other pen. It is transparent, so you 
can always see when it needs filling. It is self-filling—employs an 
entirely new method, the easiest ever devised. Holds 3 to 4 times 
more ink than any other self-filling pen. Manufactured from 
same materials as used in highest priced pens. Never before have 
sO many improvements and refinements been combined in a single, 
handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging pen that you will be 
proud to own and delighted to use. 


How to Get the Postal Pen 
SEND NO MONEY 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not senda penny! When 
you get your {Postal Pen, you will also receive 5 postcards, 
each worth s50c on the purchase price of another pen. Every 
Postal Pen owner finds that his friends admire his remark- 
able pen and ask where they can get others like it. You 
can easily sell your premium postcards for 50c each 
and earn back the full price of your pen. You do not 
have to sell the cards—dispose of them any way 
you wish—whatever you make on them is yours 

to keep. 


Write or Send Coupon Today 


POSTAL 

PEN CO., 

INC., Desk 42 

25 West 43rd St., 

New York City 
Please send me one 

Postal Reservoir Pen, 

and five special Premium 

Postcards which I may give 

away or dispose of at Soc each. 

I will pay postman $2.50 upon 

receipt of the pen. If after 5 days’ 

use I desire to return the Postal Pen, 

you agree to refund purchase price. 


FELLOWS: 


There’s a girls’ size Postal Pen 


Check which you want... Men’s that makes the finest gradu- 
size Women’s size. ation present or birthday 
gift you ever saw. The 

kind of present every girl 

Name .. will keep and admire. 

The girls’ Postal has a 

gold ring at the top and 

can be worn on rib- 
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you want her to 
write to you—Get 
her a Postal NOW 
City... Ser 





Big—Rugged—Holds a Real 
He-Man’s Supply of Ink—4 
Times as Much as Other Pens 
—Fill It Once a Month 
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The Day of the 


ESERVOIR 


Pen is here! 










Costs Only 
950 


No Other Pen Like It 
At Any Price 


Only way you can get 
this remarkable pen — 
You save $6.25 by buy- 
ing through one who 
owns one or by mailing 
coupon below. 


You Can See 
Right Through 
This Pen 






Just the Pen You Need for Camp. 
Hundreds of Scout Executives Use and 
Endorse the Postal Pen 


Read These Remarkable Postal Features 


_ It is Transparent—You can always see exactly how much 
ink you’ve got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. | 
_ It is Unbreakable—Y ou can even step on it without injuring | 
it. A wonderful pen for red-blooded men. | 

It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw Big, Solid 
14-Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

It is Self-filling—The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink than Any Other Self-filling | 
Pen—Fill it once a month—and get real “writing mileage.” 

And Remember—The materials and workmanship are guar- 
anteed to be equal or superior to those found in any other pen, 
whether sold at $7.00, $8.75 or more. 


Five Days’ FREE Trial! 


Send for your POSTAL Pen NOW. State whether you want men’s or women’s 
model. Use it five days and if you are not delighted with it, return it and your money 
will be promptly refunded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare it with any 
pen at any price. Remember the price is low only because our sales policy of manufac- 
turer-to-user eliminates all in-between profits, commissions and handling. Send the cou- 
pon NOW and learn what real fountain pen satisfaction is. 
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POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 25 West 43rd St., New York City 
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